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1% First: The Classes Aimed at.—In a enabling them to keep all sorts of hours. 
D., Bishop hroad sense, all mission work is rescue and associate with all sorts of men and 
agp work. for it alms at rescuing men and wom women. ‘I'hey can come and go as suits 
cop ? en from their sins. But what is technically them; and, provided they pay their fee 
the golder known as ** Rescue Mission Work” aims at regularly, no questions are asked. Then 
Brooklyn, f = aparticular class. In every large city the there are those formerly of a better class, 


population tends to segregate itself into who have, through dissipation, lost the 


shee various classes having some affinity for each means of paying for more homelike board, 
Pee other. In proportion as the city grows, and are pushed down a step in the social 
nist 1851 these classes become more numerous. In grade. Among these are college graduates, 
1815; died addition to this, these classes tend to aggre- physicians, teachers, business clerks, dry- 
Practarian gate themselves in geographical localities, goods runners, and even clergymen and 
nfluentia 


massing themselves in certain parts of the Sunday-school superintendents. ‘Truly, all 
city. Kor example, the Italians congregate classes and conditions of men are found here 


ity of the 


dicen th in certain streets ; while other streets are huddled together ; some by reason of crime, 
1 volumes given over to Frenchmen, Chinese, Irish, others because of shiftlessness, again, others 

Johemians, Jews. Again, those who are because of great miscalculation of their busi- 
hens and law-breakers tend to the same general mass- ness chances, and yet others simply because 
raged 08 ing, and whole districts are given over to the general irresponsibility of this kind of « 
ind), late their misrule and criminal operations. life has a fascination for them. Of course 


Now, in every large city there are of neces- not all of them are criminal, or even 
sity many thousands of men who have no vicious ; but it goes without saying that the 
place that they can call ‘‘ home.” These tendency in all of these cases, morally, is 
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‘tings are «6° live in lodging-houses, of which there are in not upward, but downward. They nearly 
ee A 3 New York many scores. Along the Bow- all have come to that pass that they live 
e and In. ; ery alone there are lodgings for such men, from hand to mouth, and often find them- 


having over seven thousand beds, though, selves in dire straits as to how to raise the 
of course, they are not confined to this one few cents needful for their night’s lodging or 
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ii | street. Probably in the winter season this their scanty meal. Impecunious they are, 

inti » class numbers over forty thousand in New _ nearly all of them, while many among them 

steer. 4 York ; while the number decreases largely have so long been out of regular work, by 

71, He +} inthe summer months. Whoand what are reason of acquired shiftlessness or drink, 

} these men? They come from all classes of that they could not earn an honest day’s 

lat Cam } — society—many of them being men who have wages at manual work if it were offered to 
a to ) drifted to the city in search of work. Hav- them. 

oo } ing very limited means, they naturally seek This is the class at which the rescue mis- 

cheap lodgings ; and these they can find at sion aims most directly. That it succeeds 

: a price to suit any but those absolutely pen- in reaching it is apparent to any one whe 

i dite : niless—for these lodging-houses range any- steps into almost any of the missions of this 

where in price from twenty-five cents down description in the city. And not only in 

" to five cents a night. Into this class, too, this city, but in all cities; for were the 

apibiins: | fall those who have steady work, but who visitor transplanted unconsciously from 

4 find in the freedom from oversight in the New York to Chicago, and set there in a 

on 3 lodging - house a welcome characteristic, mission like that from which he had been 
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taken, he would hardly know that he was in 
a different city. I say these missions suc- 
ceed in reaching the class at which they 
aim; but I wish this to be understood as 
meaning only that they succeed in getting 
them to attend the meetings, and not that 
they reach them in any large numbers 
spiritually. 

This being the class aimed at, it is, of 
coarse, true that the vast majority of them 
are men. And this is one of the things that 
will impress one not familiar with such a 
mission when he visits it for the first time. 
Here at least there will be no complaint 
that the female part of the audience out- 
numbers the male, for the men are there as 
three to one compared with the women. 
Sometimes as twenty to one. Indeed, I 
have conducted such meetings where there 
were two hundred men and only one 
wo:nan, 

Second: The Methods Used.—These are 
as uniform as is the class of persons reached. 
The building where such a mission meets is 
usually on a popular thoroughfare, so as to 
catch them as they go past. Generally 
some store on the ground floor is rented, 
and the place plainly fitted up with benches, 
« reader’s desk, a cabinet organ, sometimes 
a railing in front of the leader’s platform, 
where the “* anxious” ones can kneel, and 
Bible mottoes hung all around on the walls. 
The place is brilliantly lighted, and the door 
kept ajar, so that passers-by may be able to 
look in and see what is going on. 

Services are always held every evening in 
the year, beginning at about 7.30 and con- 
tinuing till there are no more inquirers to 
be dealt with. The manner of conducting 
the service is uniform. A leader is selected 
who has the skill requisite, and he conducts 
# half hour of ‘* praise service,” which 
means merely the singing of a dozen or so 
of the most taking hymns, in which the 
audience always joins con amore. While 
this is going on, passers-by are invited to 
cone in, and generally respond with readi- 
ness. Soon the little hall is full, and then 
the leader announces that it is time to com- 
mence the meeting. He reads some appro- 
priate portion of Scripture and offers a short 
prayer. A hymn or two are then sung, and 
the leader comments briefly on the passage 
read. ‘Then come one or two prayers by 
those who are helpers in the mission, and 
then the meeting is thrown open to ‘‘ testi- 
mony.’ This is the signal for those who 
think they have been saved in the mission 
t> get up and bear witness to their change 
of life. All are admonished to ‘‘ be short ;’’ 
and if any one gives sign that he is begin- 
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ning to be long, he is pointedly exhorted to 
‘Leave out the beginning and the end of 
your remarks, and give us the middle,” 
(Not a bad hint, by the by, for some minis- 
ters to take.) These testimonies are inter- 
spersed with singing and prayer, and all goes 
briskly till about nine o’clock, when it js 
time to ask those who wish to reform to rise 
for prayer or hold up their hand. Here 
there are times when much urging is need- 
ed, but generally there are quite a number 
of men who at once respond to the invita- 
tion. As they do, exclamations of ‘* Bless 
the Lord !’’ ** Praise God !” are heard from 
the leader and his supporters. Then the 
meeting is dismissed, those who have asked 
for prayer having been previously requested 
to remain behind for conversation with the 
workers. This many of them do, though 
nearly always some go out with the rest of 
the attendants. These inquirers are then 
dealt with—sometimes by the leader him- 
self, and sometimes by the other workers— 
one by one. 

Third: The Leader of the Mission.—It 
is generally the aim of all who start a rescue 
mission to get as leader a reformed man, 
who has himself been a drunkard or crim 
inal—this on the theory that it takes a 
rogue to catch a rogue, or at least a man 
who has been in the ditch to pick another 
man out. This is the general rule, though 
not an absolutely uniform one. In fact, it 
cannot be universally carried out, for there 
are not enough reformed men to man all the 
missions. That such a selection is wise, 
provided the right man can be found, is 
sure ; for where the leader can repeat the 
‘* Blind Man’s Creed,” and say, ‘* Whereas 
I was blind, now I see, and it is Jesus who 
has given me sight.” it gives great force to 
his admonitions. Before him are men who 
have given up hope for themselves, and if 
they see a leader who has been in the same 
condition in which they are at this very mo- 
ment, and who has been rescued, it gives 
them courage to make an effort for them- 
selves. 

Fourth: Accessories to the Rescue Mis 
sion.—No rescue mission that I know of 
ever stops in the handling of its men at this 
point. Of course the men who come to the 
front are nearly all destitute. They need 
food, raiment, shelter. Whether they d¢ 
serve these things is not now the question. 
To meet these wants, some of the better- 
equipped rescue missions have a lodging- 


house attached to their work, and to this 


they send such men as they deem worthy. 
after dealing with them at the inquirer’ 
bench. Generally such missions have friends 
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who send to them their cast-off clothing, 
and this is distributed to such as are in need 
of garments. Besides, many meals are given 
out, either on the premises or through ar- 
rangement with some cheap restaurant in 
the neighborhood. Sometimes a labor 
bureau is added to the other instrumentali- 
ties at work, the aim being to supply all the 
wants of the inquirer, and if possible to set 
him on his feet again, so that he shall be 
able to earn his own living. In some mis- 
sions free meals are given to all who come 
to certain meetings, as, say, Saturday even- 
ing or Sunday morning. At these meetings 
all who come are fed and no questions are 
asked. At the close of this repast a meet- 
ing is held, and comity obliges all who have 
eaten to remain. A notable gathering of 
this kind is the ** Free Breakfast’? in Edin- 
burgh, where hundreds of men, women, 
and children are fed and then preached to 
every Sunday morning. Not all the resene 
missions can afford these luxuries, but all 
try to reach this end sooner or later; and 
all, without exception, make as much pro- 
vision for the body as they can. 

Fifth: Results Attuined.—To the inex- 
perienced these at first seem simply marvel- 
lous. They hear the testimonies offered, 
and count the numbers of those who testify 
or who come to the anxious benches. ‘The 
leaders of the missions count up regularly 
the numbers who rise for prayer through 
the vear, and announce the grand _ total. 
As these meetings are held on every evening 
in the year, it takes only one person per 
night to evolve three hundred and sixty-five 
inquirers. But that must be a poor meet- 
ing in a rescue mission where only one per- 
son rises for prayer. Oftener five, ten, or 
fifteen rise ; and these figures, multiplied 
by three hundred and sixty-five, make a 
total that is fairly bewildering. And when 
this total is taken, as it sometimes is, for 
that number of real conversions, there is no 
wonder that enthusiastic souls think that 
this is the only kind of mission work that is 
worth doing. Such enthusiasts get into the 
way of deerying churches, because they can 
show no such resuits: and some of them 
hug to their hearts the very pleasing delu- 
sion that they are, par excellence, the true 
missionaries of ourtimes. Weighed in more 
common-sense balances, these results will 
dwindle away marvellously. For (@) many 
of those who rise for prayer are ‘‘ round- 
ers,’’ who have risen in this same mission 
ten or more times within the year: or they 
have gone from one mission to another, and 
have in each risen for prayer. Were these 
duplications all subtracted from the grand 
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total, the result would not be flattering to 
the pride of enthusiastic workers. (4) 
Many of the testimonies are fraudulent. 
There are many “talkers” in every great 
city, who have an unconguerable desire to 
hear themselves speak. ‘They are shrewd 
enough, too, to discern that there is an ap- 
petite for highly spiced conversions, and 
that audiences more enthusiastic than dis- 
criminating love to hear ‘‘ the wickedest 
man in the city’ tell of his conversion. 
This desire these fraudulent converts sat- 
isfy, and that in more missions than one. 
If stenographic reports of these testimonies 
at the various missions were taken and then 
compared, the result would be highly in- 
structive. (c) Besides the two classes above 
alluded to, there is another that must not 
be lost sight of. This is that of persons 
who really desire to live better lives, and for 
a time think that they have been convert- 
ed. For awhile they run well. But pres- 
ently the old temptation springs up once 
more, and they fall victims to its power. 
Then they drift away from the mission 
where they thought they experienced a 
change of heart, only to reappear at some 
other similar meeting, to go through the 
process once more, and in doing so to re- 
joice the hearts of workers and add to the 
sum total of their ‘‘ cases.” 

Yet, in spite of all this sad experience, in 
these rescue missions there are tangible and 
permanent results that should make the 
heart of every honest man rejoice. Not to 
speak of Jerry McAuley, or Bendigo, or 
Hadley, there are many of those of whom 
popular fame knows nothing, who are 
changed men, and whose lives for many 
years bear witness to the genuineness of 
their profession. These are men over whom 
the organic Chureh has lost all influence, 
and who never could have been won by any 
of her ordinary instrumentalities. But for 
such missions as these they would have gone 
down into the pit unhelped. Some of them 
are diamonds in the rough, who neverthe- 
less have been polished to a marvellous brill- 
iancy. Women, too, have occasionally been 
rescued who have shone with beautiful radi- 
ance for the Master. Those who have heen 
privileged to see such cases, and to follow 
them for years, find in them the very best 
** evidences of Christianity” that exist. All 
the books in the world are not as powerful 
arguments in favor of the truth as it is in 
Christ as is one such soul saved from vice, 
and drunkenness, and filth, and utter 
degradation, and made over into a new 
creation in Christ Jesus. Here we can 
match our religion against all the philoso- 
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phies of the world, and all the ethical sys- 
tems that ever were evolved by fertile human 
brain ; for till they can produce such re- 
sults as these, they can never for a moment 
compare with true Christianity. I have 
often thought that argument for Christian- 
ity could be met by counter-argument, 
affirmation by affirmation, and denial by 
denial. But till these fruits can be matched 
by other similar fruits, the cause remains 
still unharmed. And now, lest the impres- 
sion of what has been said above that may 
have seemed unfavorable to such rescue mis- 
sions should convey the belief that I am not 
in favor of them, let me repeat that some of 
the sweetest fruitage of all Christian effort 
has been gathered from such missions. 

Sixth: Real Dangers of Rescue Mission 
Work.—1. The first danger to which I shall 
allude arises from the financial problem. If 
none of these converts asked for any finan- 
cial aid, much of the difficulty of the work 
would at once cease. Every mission worker 
will bear witness to the grave complications 
of this monetary difficulty. To kneel by 
the side of a man and pray for his conver- 
sion, and to hear him pray, and perhaps shed 
tears of apparent repentance, and then to 
rise from one’s knees and hear him say, 
** Say, boss, have you got a lodging-house 
ticket ?* is disheartening, to say the least. 
It makes it ditticult to preserve the milk of 
human kindness sweet. Yet where is the 
worker who has not had this experience 
many scores of times? ‘To feel that a re- 
fusal may do injury to the one you are try- 
ing to help, and that at the same time to 
give may do equal damage, is to feel that 
you are in a dilemma from which it is hard 
to escape on the right side. Nor is this 
difficulty decreased as you get to know more 
of the class with whom you have to deal. 
The more you know, the more complicated 
the problem becomes. You learn that many 
of these men meet each other at the lodg- 
ing-house and ‘*swap’’ information as to 
which missions are the most liberal. They 
know at which there is a supply of ‘‘ pants,” 
and where you are most likely to get a 
lodging-house ticket. The lodging-house 
acts as a bureau of information for them of 
which they make liberal use. Many of 
them live for a considerable part of the win- 
ter by simply rotating from mission to mis- 
sion, staying at each as long as they receive 
anything, and then leaving for new pas- 
tures. 

As a partial solution of this vexed ques- 
tion, I will give the experience at one of the 
missions over which I have charge. The 
pastor was much perplexed by this very 
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situation of which I have been speaking, and 
applied to me for counsel. After mutual 
consultation, we decided to try a bold ex- 
periment. A notice was to be posted in the 
vestibule of the chureh to the effect that 
**No man will be helped in this church after 
dark.” ‘The pastor could be seen during 
the day, so that this notice would not in- 
volve hardship to any. Then, when the in- 
vitation was given for any to rise who want- 
ed to be prayed for, it was distinctly stated, 
** No one will receive any help at the close 
of this meeting.”” This, to deter any from 
rising with ulterior motives. The result 
was instantaneous. From an average of 
fifteen or so, whom we used to have as in- 
quirers, we fell at once to four or five. But, 
as might have been expected, these were 
more apt to be genuine cases. The tempta- 
tion to hypocrisy had been taken away, and 
the result was most gratifying. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that those missions that give 
the largest number of lodgings have the 
largest number of inquirers. St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Mission, for exampie, gave last year 
some 12,194 lodgings’and 11,165 meals, and, 
strange to say, had about 5190 inquirers. 
The leader of that mission published astate- 
ment vear before last that in two months 
over 5000 arose for prayers, of whom, he 
affirms, fully one third truly abandoned 
theirsins. That is, they had over 1500 true 
converts from the lowest classes in this city 
in two months. This is the purest hum- 
bug, and the man ought to have known 
it. 

My own impression, after a good deal of 
experience and much earnest thought, is 
that this evil will never be conquered except- 
ing by what may seem to some drastic meas- 
ures. I would advocate a dialogue with 
each begging inquirer somewhat as follows : 
‘* How long have you been sleeping on the 
street ?’’ ** Four nights.” ‘* Did you sleep 
on the streets for Christ or for the devil >” 
** For the devil.”’  ‘* Well, if you now want 
to follow Christ, are you willing to sleep on 
the street one night, only one night, for 
Him?” Promise the man that if he will 
give that much proof of honest intention 
you will help him. To sleep on the streets 
is not such an awful thing as some imagine. 
Our soldiers slept for many nights in the 
open air for their country. And if the man 
is not willing to give this much proof of his 
honesty, you may be pretty sure that he has 
knelt by your side, not to find salvation, but 
to beat you out of a night’s lodging. But 
where, oh, where is the mission to be found 
that would dare to take such astand as this ? 
It would leave them a precious small lot of 
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inquirers, and, indeed, would cut down their 
attendance to a marvellous degree. 

2. ‘The second danger arises from the ten- 
dency of the leaders to become inflated. 
This is especially true if these are them- 
selves rescued men. ‘They have to speak so 
often about themselves that they tend to 
become egotistical. Not all of them yield 
to this temptation, but alas ! some of them 
do. They then fall to decrying those who 
have not had the same experience with 
themselves, and to sneer at ‘‘ kid-gloved”’ 
Christians, not remembering that kid-gloved 
Christians are the ones who support their 
missions. ‘These sneers are agreeable to 
their rough audiences, and this in itself 
tempts them to indulge in such innuendoes. 
Mistaking their inquirers for genuine cases, 
they begin to count up their converts, and 
compare them with the additions to the 
churches, of course much to their advan- 
tage. ‘This nurses pride, and so we actually 
find many of these men thinking that they 
are the men, and true Christianity will die 
with them or their converts. Now pride 
goeth before a fall; and in this pride we 
may see the secret cause for the downfall of 
one and another of these much-lauded re- 
formed men. 

3. The third danger arises from the de- 
velopment of a one-sided type of Christian 
character. ‘Those who are truly converted 
naturally cling to the mission where they 
have experienced a change of life. But the 
type of meeting that rescue mission work 
necessitates is one that is highly spiced 
with marvellous ** experiences,’ and has 
little in it that tends to build stable Chris- 
tian character. An appetite is created for 
testimonies of the ‘‘ wickedest men” and 
the ** biggest drunkards,” and the testimony 
of an ordinary believer who has not been in 
the gutter is tame, whileacalm and helpful 
exposition of the Word is dull, and if often 
repeated would create much dissatisfaction. 
The real knowledge of the Word that such 
mission converts possess is very small, and 
is not much increased by the admonitions 
to which they listen in their places of meet- 
ing. ‘This in turn is followed naturally by 
many a slip in their walk, and much back- 
sliding. In some of the missions an hon- 
est effort is made to counteract this evil, 
and with some measure of success ; but this 
is the exception and not the rule. The 
men who are the leaders are for the most part 
ill fitted to be instructors in the Word, and 
make many mistakes even when they do 
undertake it. ‘They for the most part stick 
close to the miracles of the Master as most 


easy of handling, and rarely if ever go to 
the Epistles for their themes. 

4. The fourth and last danger I shall al- 
lude to arises from the ease with which such 
a mission can be started and sustained. It 
is, comparatively speaking, an inexpensive 
affair. No costly church edifice is needed. 
A plain store will suffice. No pews or 
cushions are called for, but only plain, hard 
wooden benches. No ordained man is called 
for, but only a layman who can live ona 
small salary, and then be better off than he 
was before. The cost of a rescue mission, 
compared with that of a well-equipped 
chapel, is very small. This tends to lead 
some of our churches, which want to do 
good on a small scale, to start such a mis- 
sion, simply because it costs less. The re- 
sult is seen in the springing up of numerous 
such stations all over the city. If it would 
not be wearisome, I could give a list of such 
enterprises as would surprise my readers, 
who perhaps think that the two McAuley 
missions, the Bowery mission, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, and one or two others complete the 
vatalogue. Not so. There are at least 
twenty of these rescue missions scattered up 
and down our city, and they tend to in- 
crease rather than to decrease. If ever the 
time comes when our churches are so fasci- 
nated by this work, and are drawn by its 
inexpensiveness to abandon their chapel and 
mission church work, it will be asad day 
for the city as a whole. There is an un- 
doubted field for the rescue mission, but it 
is not by any means the most needful thing 
in our city. We cannot get along without 
it, but much less can ve get along without 
the well-appointed and therefore somewhat 
expensive church conducted by wide-awake 
and earnest ministers of the Gospel, who 
not only look for conversions, but also for 
that upbuilding in Christian nurture that 
alone can make stable Christian men and 
women. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
JOHANNEAN QUESTION. 


BY PROFESSOR W. SANDAY, D.D. 
From The Expositor (London), December, 1891. 
II. THe EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


Wnuat exactly is it that, in the case of the 
Fourth Gospel, external evidence can be ex- 
pected todo? It can hardly ‘* prove”’ that 
the Fourth Gospel was written by St. John, 
in a stict sense of the word ‘‘ prove.” Let 
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us take another example. Some fifteen 
years ago the authorship of the Vita An- 
tonii, commonly attributed to St. Athana- 
sius, was challenged by a German scholar, 
Weingarten,* whose results were accepted 
by Professor Gwatkin ¢ and apparently by 
Dr. Hatch,} though questioned with his 
usual vigor and knowledge by Keim,§ and 
since examined rather more at length in a 
monograph by Eichhorn.|| Here the state 
of the case as regards external evidence is 
this. Athanasius died in a.p. 373. The 
Vita Antonti is mentioned as one of his 
works by Gregory Nazianzen, in a panegyric 
upon him, delivered soon after 380.  Eph- 
raem Syrus died in the same year as Athana- 
sius, and he too mentions the work as by 
him. Jerome names Athanasius as the 
aathor, De Vir. Jil. 87, 88, 125, written 
aout A.D. 393. Before this, however, in 
375-6, he was already aware that the work 
had been translated into Latin. The trans- 
lator was Evagrius, presbyter and afterwards 
bishop of Antioch, and his version appears 
to have been made before the death of In- 
nocentius, a friend of Jerome to whom it 
was addressed, in 374. As this version is 
headed Athanasius episcopus ad peregrinos 
fratres,€ Evagrius himself seems to have 
regarded Athanasius as the author of the 
original. It is also expressly ascribed to 
him in the prologue to the Life of St. Am- 
brose (died 397) by Paulinus, his secretary ; 
by Rufinus of Aquileia, who died 410; in 
the Life of Pachomius, said to be of the 
fourth century ; in the /istoria Lausiaca 
of Palladius, written in 420; and by Soc- 
rates the historian, writing about 439 ; be- 
sides a number of other references which do 
not name the author. A mass of evidence 
like this I think we may call decisive, and 
such as to overbear even some internal diffi- 
culties. When we consider the various 
quarters from which the evidence comes, 
with so many different centres, at Constan- 
tinople, Anticch, Edessa, Palestine, Egypt. 
North Italy, it proves that the Life must 
have passed for the work of St. Athanasius 
during his lifetime, when not only might its 
authorship have been easily questioned, but 
when the motive for foisting it upon him 
would hardly have been operative. 

We cannot of course expect anything like 
this for the Gospel of St. John. Direct 
and express ascription to the Apostle begins 


* First in Zeitschrift fir Kirchengesch. (1876), pp. 10-21. 

+ Studies in Arianism, pp. 100-103. 

t Bampton Lecture, p 5A. : 

§ Ausdem Urchristenthum (1878). p. 207 f. 

| Athanasii de Vita Ascetica Testimonia Collecta. (Halle, 
1886.) 

{So Migne’s text, evidently from the MSS. (P. G. xxvi. 837.) 
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with Theophilus of Antioch (c. 181 a.p,), 
we may say, roughly speaking, about a hun- 
dred years after the Gospel was composed, 
From that time it is of course rapidly taken 
up in a number of the most diverse quar- 
ters ; it has perhaps already had an elabo- 
rate commentary written upon it by the 
Gnostic Heracleon ; it has been used by the 
heathen philosopher Celsus (c. 178) ; and it 
has been included in the Diatessaron of 
Tatian. We have abundant proof that from 
the beginning of the last quarter of the see- 
ond century the Fourth Gospel is firmly 
rooted in every branch of the Christian 
Church, with that one exception of which | 
shall speak shortly. ‘This consent, strong 
as it is, no doubt carries us some way back ; 
and it receives corroboration from the 
traces, of which we shall also have more to 
say presently, that the Gospel was known 
and used in the interval. Still, upon the 
face of it, there is this difference from the 
Vita Antonti, that in the one case direct 
ascription begins in the lifetime of the au- 
thor, in the other it is delayed for some- 
thing like acentury. It is obvious to say 
that an interval like this must prevent the 
evidence from being decisive. Though 
again, on the other hand, there are several 
things to be considered. (1) If we take the 
ordinary standard of evidence to ancient, 
and especially to Greek, writings, the Gos- 
pel of St. John holds a high place among 
them. How many, even of the best known 
classics, rest upon MSS. not older than the 
tenth or eleventh centuries, and upon the 
testimony of writers removed by two, three, 
four, or more centuries from the original ! 
But for the Gospel of St. John we have first- 
rate MSS. from the fourth century on- 
wards ; one version at least certainly (the 
Latin), and others probably (the Syriac in a 
high, the Egyptian perhaps in a lower de- 
gree) much earlier ; and testimonies, abun- 
dant, copious, and express all through the 
second century after composition. (2) 
Though in the first century the evidence is 
comparatively scanty, and not quite direct 
or express, yet much of it shows (notably 
the Diatessaron and Heracleon’s Commen- 
tary) that the Gospel was regarded as au- 
thoritative, and that it was interpreted on 
the same principles as the Old Testament. 
(3) If the evidence is scanty, this is in large 
measure due simply to the scantiness of 
Christian literature. The generations which 
filled this obscure period {80-180 a.p.) were 
not much given to writing ; and their most 
elaborate works—the Evegetica of Basilides, 
the Expositions of Papias, the Histories of 
Hegesippus—have not survived. (4) The 
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evidence, such as it is, is in some respects 
specially good in quality. ‘Though the date 
at which [renzeus wrote his book, Against 
Heresies, is nearly a hundred years after 
that at which St. John may be supposed to 
have written the Gospel, there is only a sin- 
gle link between him and the Apostle : he 
was the pupil of Polycarp, and Polycarp of 
st. John. Irenzeus also frequently appeals 
to certain venerable persons, ‘* the presby- 
ters,’ as he calls them, who belonged to the 
same circle. And besides Ireneus, even 
under the unfavorable circumstances from 
the seantiness of the literature to which I 
have referred, the witnesses to the Fourth 
(rospel include nearly all the prominent 
names in the Church of Asia Minor, where 
it is said to have been written. 

In such acondition of things, surely those 
who would eut all connexion between the 
Gospel and the Apostle leave behind them a 
great mass of difficulties. I am less sure 
that the conditions might not be sufficient- 
ly satisfied if the author were a disciple of 
the Apostle. ‘There would then be no greater 
difficulty in accounting for the transference 
of his name to it than there is in account- 
ing for the like transference in the case of 
St. Matthew. I could also myself believe 
it possible (I do not say probable) that the 
(rospel was the work of ‘‘ the presbyter 
John’ rather than the Apostle. The evi- 
dence points, as I think, distinctly to a cer- 
tain time and acertain place ; it is less clear 
in pronouncing a particular name or in fix- 
ing the identity of a particular person. 

With these preliminary remarks on the 
general character of the evidence, I will now 
go over the more debatable ground with Dr. 
Schiirer. It will be seen at once that I can- 
not agree with his estimate of the external 
evidence, careful and apparently judicial as 
itis: ‘* The utmost one can admit in an 
wnprejudiced way is that the external evi- 
dence is evenly balanced pro and con, and 
leads to no decision. Perhaps however it 
would be truer to say, it is more unfavor- 
uble than favorable to the authenticity.” * 
I should have no hesitation at all in revers- 
ing this verdict. 

Still there are certain points where I can 
go some way with Dr. Schiirer, and I will 
begin with these. 

In the first place, I am prepared to admit 
that English critics, myself among them, 
have not allowed quite enough for the so- 
called Alogi. I do not think that very 
much need be allowed for the existence of 





* Contemporary Review, p. 416. 
+ The most adequate account of the Alogi in English is per- 
haps Bishop Lightfoot's, in The H.xposttor for 1890, p.4 f. 


this party: still, so far as it goes, it does 
mark a break in the circle of consent, which 
otherwise, by the time of Irenzus, girdles 
the whole of what is known of Christendom. 

Our information respecting these deniers 
of the Fourth Gospel, to whom, as is well 
known, Epiphanius gave the mocking name 
of ‘‘ Alogi,” comes from two sources, [ren- 
eus, Adv. Her. iii. 11, 9, and Epiphanius, 
Her. li. It is probable that the same per- 
sons are referred to by both writers. There 
is also a slight mention of them by Philas- 
trius (//er. 60). We know further, from 
the inscription on his statue, that Hip- 
polytus wrote a work in defence of the 
Fourth Gospel and Apocalypse. It appears 
to be distinctly probable that the long dis- 
cussion in Epiphanius really goes back to 
Hippolytus,* though much of it seems to be 
an enlargement by Epiphanius himself in 
the shape of an elaborate excursus on the 
chronology of the Gospels. Hilgenfeld goes 
so far as to fix the date of the Hippolytean 
original from which Epiphanius is quoting 
from some interesting but tantalizing chro- 
nological data given by Epiphanius at the 
year 218; but the reckoning seems preca- 
rious, and is disallowed by Zahn. Light- 
foot, with better reason, ascribes to Hip- 
polytus the invention of the name “ Alogi,’’ 
noting a similar play upon veytds, aventes 
and doxdg, doxeiv, doxntai.+ Though it is 
generally agreed that Ireneeus and Epipha- 
nius (i.e. Hippolytus) are describing the 
same persons, sheir opposition to the Fourth 
Gospel is made to rest on different grounds. 
From Ireneus we should gather that their 
interest was anti-Montanistic : in order to 
cut away the ground from those who pro- 
fessed to belong to a special dispensation of 
the Paraclete, they denied the Gospel which 
contained the promise of the Paraclete. In 
Epiphanius the opposition appears to be 
directed to the doctrine of the Logos ; ¢ and 
there is also some internal criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel by comparison with the 
Synoptics. Several writers, Heinichen, 
Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, and Harnack,§ iden- 
tify these opponents of the Logos with the 
Theodotian Monarchians. And it seems to 
me hard to escape the plain statement of 
Epiphanius || that the Theodotians are “a 
branch (dréoraopua) of the Alogos heresy,”’ 
though there is, it is true, this real diffi- 
culty, that the same writer makes them use 





* So Hilgenfeld, Aetzergesch., p. 600; Zahn, Gesch. d. Kan. 
i. 223 ff.; Harnack, V. 7. umd. Jahr 200, p.59; Salmon in 
Dict. of Chr. Biog., iii. 99; Lightfoot, Clement, ii. 394, ed. 2. 

+ References ut sup. 

t Zahn denies this (p. 247), but I side on this point rather 
with Harnack (N. 7. um 200, p. 63 ff.). 

§ See Hilgenfeld ut sup.; Zahn, p. 249 n.; Harnack, p. 65. 

| Her. liv.1. 
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a verse of St. John (viii. 40: dv@pw7ov dg 
THY dAnOetxav tuiv AeAaAnKa). Perhaps 
something of this kind may be near the 
truth. There was a rationalistic party—or 
tendency, perhaps we should say, rather 
than party—in the north-west of Asia Minor 
which directed its opposition at one e against 
Montanism and against the Johannean writ- 
ings. This latter however had not quite 
hardened into a definite dogma ; it was not 
a universal tenet with those who were other- 
wise allied in opinion ; so that the Fourth 
Gospel could be used at times when it served 
their purpose. In this way we may also ac- 
count for the seeming tolerance extended to 
them, though the Chure did not purge 
itself of heresy so promptly in these early 
days as it did later. Both Ireneus and 
E piphanius accuse them of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. As to their local distribu- 
tion, Theodotus himself was a native of 
Byzantium ; we find the party in some force 
at Thyatira ; * and Theodotus probably took 
with him some of itsinfluence to Rome. In 
time, it probably flourished in the last quar- 
ter of the second century.+ I incline to 
think, here with Hilgenfeld and Zahnagainst 
Harnack, that there is a covert reference to 
this party in the Muratorian Fragment. 
The stress which js laid in this on the writ- 
ing of the Gospels, in spite of their differ- 
ent principia, corresponds with the elabo- 
rate comparison of the openings of the four 
Gospels In Epiphanius, and the proof that 
they do not conteadict each other. Taking 
all the data together, it is clear that a cer- 
tain stir was made in the literature of the 
time, although it would seem, and the lan- 
guage of Epiphanius would lead us to infer, 
that the sect was not a numerous or power- 
fal one.§ 

When it is asked what degree of impor- 
tance is to be attached to the existence of 
these opinions in their bearing upon the 
Fourth Gospel, the answer would seem to 
b2 that they are more important in their 
bearing upon the history of the formation 
of the canon of the Gospels than in their 
bearing upon the particular question of the 
aithorship of the Fourth Gospel. The 
Alogi, like other opponents of the Apoca- 
lypse, avenged themselves upon the obnox- 
ious books by attributing them to Cerinthus. 
It is clear, therefore, that they had no ex- 
ternal tradition to go upon. What tradi- 
tion they had is so far ii in 1 favour of the early 


* Epiph., Har. a 23. 

+ Zahn places the appearance of the Alogi about the year 
170 a D. (Gesch. d. K.i, 257); Harnack about 160 a.p. (Dog- 
mengesch. i. 37, ed. 2). 

t Zahn, G. d. K.i. 222: Hilgenfeld, 
Harnack, V. 7. um 200, p. 69. 

§ OAcyor tH Svvdner.—Har. li. 35. 


petzergesch., p. 599; 
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date of the Gospel, that it assigns it, if not 
to St. John, yet to a contemporary and com- 
panion figure of St. John. But the real 
grounds of objection were evidently not his- 
torical, but dogmatic and critical. As 
against the clear recognition of the Gospel 
at the date when these objections were 
raised in Asia Minor as well as elsewhere— 
by Melito, by Claudius Apollinaris, by Poly. 
crates, in the aftiliated Churches of Vienne 
and Lyons, by Ireneus, the inheritor of the 
traditions of Polycarp—they cannot count 
for much. They prevent us from speaking 
of complete unanimity, but hardly more. 

Another point, which I should myself 
abstain from pressing, is the evidence of 
the Clementine Homilies. ‘The discovery of 
Dressel’s MS. placed the use of the Fourth 
Gospel in the //omilies beyond adoubt ; but 
there still remains the question as to the 
date to which the evidence belongs, and we 
cannot confidently assert that this is one at 
which its weight in the scale would be con- 
siderable. After the time of Irenxus a sin- 
gle witness, however clear, is of no great 
importance ; but it is more probable that 
the Homilies in their present form are after 
Irenwus than before. 

Much the same thing applies to the Mura- 
torian Fragment. I was for some time in 
the habit of dating this about the year 170 
A.p. ; but I now think that this is too e: arly. 
Ido not think that we can safely put the 
original before about 200. Zahn descends a 
little lower, to about 210 a.p.* It will be 
remembered that Bishop Lightfoot conjec- 
tured that it might be an early work 
Hippolytus, written about 190 a.p.+ The 
year 200 A.D., a8 an approximate date, is 
one to which I think that not much excep- 
tion can be taken. 


Here the qualifications which I should be 
inclined to put upon my own former state- 
ment of the evidence end.{ For the rest I 
cannot but think that the case has been con- 
siderably strengthened by the discoveries and 
investigations of recent vears. 

It is in particular a fact of no small im- 
portance to be able to lay our hands on the 
actual Diatessaron of ‘l'atian, at least or 
something definite and tangible which is 
near enough to the Diatessaron for our pur- 
pose. The Address to the Greeks made it 
clear that Tatian used the Fourth Gospel, 
and reasonable people had little doubt that 
extracts from the | same Gospel were includ- 


* Geach. a. K. ii. 136. + Clement. ii. 405 ff., 495. 

+Lam glad to see, however, that in 1876 I spoke with due 
caution as to the Clementine Homilies, and left open the space 
170-190 a.p.for the Muratorian canon (Gosp. in Second Cent., 
Pp. 161, 265). 
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ed in the Diatessaron. Now we have the 
extracts before our eyes. 

The importance of this is, in a large 
measure, indirect, because it strengthens 
the chain in regard to Justin. If Justin’s 
pupil marked off the four canonical Gospels 
insuch & way as to compose a harmony of 
them and of them only, it becomes increas- 
ingly probable that Justin himself meant 
the same four Gospels by the **‘ Memoirs of 
the Apostles” to which he refers as his au- 
thorities. Justin is writing, not as a bishop 
for liis flock, but as a philosopher and man 
of letters for a wider public ; he therefore 
aims at a more classical-sounding title than 
that to which the little communities of 
Christians were becoming accustomed. That 
by the ‘* Memoirs” he means our four Gos- 
pels is not of course dependent upon any re- 
flected evidence of 'Tatian’s, but it is con- 
firmed by that evidence. With the three 
Synoptic Gospels we are not concerned. 
Neither is it necessary any longer to prove 
that Justin was acquainted with the Fourth 
Gospel. ‘The position now usually taken up 
by those who question the genuineness of 
the Gospel is that he was acquainted with 
it, but used it so sparingly as to show that 
he did not regard i* as possessing apostolic 
authority. ‘This is the view adopted by Dr. 
Schiirer. It is also the view which was 
somewhat elaborately maintained in this 
country by Dr. Edwin A. Abbott.* 

In reference to this position, I may per- 
haps be allowed to repeat some remarks 
which I made in my J/nangural Lecture de- 
livered February 21st, 1883. 

“*Use proves knowledge, but comparatively 
sparing use proves doubt and hesitation.’ It is evi- 
dent, upon the face of it, that the inference here is 
most precarious, How many other causes will ac- 
count for the sparing use of any particular docu- 
ment besides the attribution to it of defective au- 
thority ! Possibly the reason may have been some 
quite trivial mechanical one, such as that Justin 
had only intermittent access to a MS. of the docu- 
ment in question; for Justin was a somewhat 
migratory person, and to carry about a whole Bible, 
Old Testament as well as New, was not such an 
easy matter in those days. Besides, though the 
Fourth Gospel is now known to have been certain- 
ly circulated in the first half of the second century, 
it would seem to have come into circulation some- 
What slowly. To begin with, it was probably 
Written some twenty years later than St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, and at least ten years after St. Luke. 
The’ Synoptic tradition thus had time to preoccupy 
the public mind, while its apparent simplicity 
made it more readily assimilated. The relative fre- 
quency with which the Synoptic Gospels are quot- 
ed is only what we should have expected before- 
hand. And the disproportion between the refer- 
ences to St. John, as compared with St. Mark and 





—- 
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St. Luke, is not greater, if it is so great, as that 
between these Gospels and St. Matthew. At almost 
every turn it seems to me that some other hypothe- 
sis will equally well explain the facts alleged by 
Dr. Abbott. But there is one simple argument 
that I cannot but think sufficient to invalidate his 
whole position. By precisely the same mode of 
reasoning it might be proved that Justin recog- 
nized none, or only one, of St. Paul’s Epistles, at a 
time when his opponent, the heretic Marcion, cer- 
tainly recognised ten of them.’’* 

The question of the use of the Fourth 
Gospel by Justin remains much as it was 
when this was written. Nothing better on 
the subject has yet appeared, or is likely to 
appear, than the three articles contributed 
by Dr. James Druinmond to the Theological 
Review in October, 1875, and April and 
July, 1877, and the exact and searching 
examination in Dr. Ezra Abbot’s Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, 1880. With 
these before us, we must not, I think, be 
too ready to concede that Justin’s use of the 
Gospel is quite so sparing as it is sometimes 
made out to be. Iam not going again over 
ground which has been so admirably worked 
already. I would only point out two 
things: First, that Dr. Drummond and 
Dr. Ezra Abbot between them have clearly 
made out that the doctrine of the Logos. 
which bears so large a place in Justin, how- 
ever much in its expansion and development 
it may have been affected by Philo and the 
Stoics, yet has its roots in the Johannean 
doctrine, and derives from that its specifi- 
eally Christian features. Justin certainly 
is fully possessed with the idea of the incar- 
nation. He uses for it not once or twice, 
but repeatedly, the phrases oupkorutnbeis, 
dv0pwrog yevouevos, which can have come 
from no other source but the Fourth Gos- 
pel.+ He also distinctly held the doctrine 
of the pre-existence of the Logos, and ap- 
peals for it to his authorities, which in this 
case cannot be the Synoptics. He further 
directly applies to the Logos the title 
poveyevic, again appealing to the ‘* Mem- 
oirs,” which cannot be anything else than 
St. John i. 14, 18. Here too I must dis- 
tinctly hold that Dr. Drummond and Dr. 
Ezra Abbot have clearly made out their 
case, though it has met with opposition. 
And quite independently of our English 
and American scholars, Dr. Resch speaks 
of the reference to St. John as “* ganz 
sicher.” With such fundamental ideas 
drawn directly from the Gospel, I do not 
think that we can rightly call Justin’s use 
of it hesitating or uncertain. 





* The Study of the New Testament, etc., p. 10 f. 

+See the references in Abbot, Critical FExeays, p. 144 
(= Authorship, etc., p. 42). Compare also cwuatorancac@a:, 
Dial., ¢. 70. 
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But, secondly, in addition to these pri- 
mary conceptions, Dr. Abbot has enumer- 
ated some fifteen or sixteen instances of 
coincidence between Justin and the Fourth 
Gospel,* nearly all of which seem to me to 
have some real foundation, and several of 
them to be beyond question. Among these 
[ include of course the passage relating to 
the ‘* new birth.’ 

Of one passage, or rather group of pas- 

sages, In particular, Dr. Abbot speaks doubt- 
fully. The group in question is one which 
seems to point to St. John i. 13, ‘* Which 
were born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 
There is here a remarkable various read- 
ing—known to several of the Latin Fathers, 
Ireneus (twice), Tertullian (three times), 
and Ambrose and Augustine (once each), 
and found also in Cod. Veronensis (6) of 
the Old Latin—according to which *‘ who 
was born”’ (dg 2yevvi0n) is substituted for 
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** who were born” (of yevv7Onoav), and the 
reference is made to be not to the ** children 
of God,” but to the incarnate Word. If 
Justin alludes to the passage, it is in this 
form. Dr. Resch, who takes up the ques. 
tion, assumes confidently that he does allude 
to it: * and I confess that I am inclined to 
agree with him. ‘The allusions are of 
course very free, but it seems to me decid- 
edly probable that this verse of St. John 
lies at the bottom of them. To appreciate 
the force of the probability we need to have 
the Greek of the passages before us. We 
need also to remember that there is a fur- 
ther reading, @ aiuarug (for é& aiuatwr), 
found also intwo MSS. (4and ¢) of the Old 
Latin, in Tertullian (twice), Hilary (once) 
Augustine (in two treatises), Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, and according to Baethgen, 
also in the Curetonian Syriac. This too 
seems to be implied by Justin. 


Sr. Joun i. 18 


(as apparently read by Justin), 


[édwxev airoic éfovciay réxva Ocoi 


(T.R. aiuarwr) oidé ix Oedjpatoce capKoc ovdé éx VeAnuatog avdpd¢ GAZ’ éx Oeov éyerviby (T.R. 


Apol. 1: 33 Dial. c. 5A. 


ov« éF avOlpwreion orép- aiva piv Exec 6 Xpr- 
uartee GAd ék Oe v dvva- o7éec, az” ovK &F avipo- 
LEW, Tow orépuaroc arn?’ Ek 


THE Tov Ocov dvvauewe, 


Of course I can understand the use of the 
passage being questioned ; but, bearing in 
mind the two postulates, (1) that Justin 
certainly was acquainted with the Fourth 
(rospel, (2) that the readings involved were 
certainly present to both Ireneus and Ter- 
tullian (for the principal reading at least is 
confirmed by the context in ‘all the in- 
stances), we shall, I think, look at the coin- 
cidences with different eyes ; and to me at 
least the probability of direct connexion 
seems considerable. 

This is not the only case in which Dr. 
Resch refers the peculiar form of Justin’s 
quotations to a various reading in his MS. 
In the disputed, but, as I consider, quite 
certain, quotation of St. John iii. [3], 5, 
there are two variants which stand out above 
the rest : dv jij dvayevvnOnre (for éav uh reg 


* Critical Eesays, pp.£81-43, 47-52. 


yeviahat, Tvi¢ miaTevovew ei¢ 


TO évomia anror) 6c (TLR. 0%) ox és 
Eyevv7fycar), 


Dial. c. 68. 


¢ Tov aipatoc abroi TO 


Dial, c. 76. 


yap oe vidv avhpd- 
ovK és avtipur eiow orép- Tov eimeiv,  oarvomervor 
paro¢ yeyevonpevor, adr Mev Kai yevourvoy av. 
éx GeAruatoc Ovow, Opwrov unviet, onK bE ay. 
; Gpwrivoy dé oxéppaton 
trapxou Ta On? oi » 

alua wiv Eye avrov mx 
eunrvev, G72’ ovK éF awe 


fpatur, 


yevynOy dvw0ev), and eis tiv Bactdetav rev 
ovpavav (for ei¢ 7. B. Tod Oevd). Of these 
the latter is found in the first hand of », in 
two forms of the Old Latin (e and m), in 
the Clementine Homilies, Tertullian, and a 
number of patristic authorities ; the former 
is found in the Clementine Homilies, the 
Clementine Epitome, Irenzeus as quoted in 
a catena, Eusebius, Athanasius, and « num- 
ber of other Fathers.¢ The first reading, 
TOV otpavev for Tod Oevd, is, no doubt wrong- 
ly, admitted by T ischendorf into his text. 
The question is not whether either reading 
is right, but whether it is not merely a case 
of free quotation on the part of Justin but 
an actual variant in his MS. ‘The wide 
diffusion of the two readings gives some 
countenance to the latter view. “Both read- 

° Agrapha, p. 22 f. 

+ Fully given by Abbot, Crit. Fea., p. 38. We note besides 


that renascor appears largely in Latin texts (see Westcott and 
Hort ad loc.). 
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ings are paraphrases, and paraphrases that 
lie sufficiently near at hand ; but when the 
sume paraphrase is found in a number of 
different writers, its currency is more easily 
accounted for if it had found its way into 
MSS. ; 
- Yet one more variant of which Dr. Resch 
finds a trace in Justin is é« yeverag mnpov 
for tudAov ek yevetas, in St. John ix. 1. 
This reading oceurs twice in Justin (Apol. 
i, 22, Dial. c. 69), and it is shared by him 
with the Clementine Homilies (xix. 21) and 
the Apostolic Constitutions (v. 7, 17%). 
Again there is something of a case—not 
quite so strong as the last, but yet apprecia- 
ble—for assuming a variant in the MS. 
With this group of phenomena from 
Justin I will stop. It might probably be 
increased considerably if we had access to 
the original text of Tatian. Bat [ have not 
found a Johannean variant which, remem- 
bering the number of media through which 
that text has passed, seems to me sufficient- 
ly established to be used in an argument. 
There is another interesting but isolated 
example from the Commentary of Heracleon 
(c. 170-180 a.p.*), in regard to which we 
are expressly told by Origen that Heracleon’s 
text gave the Samaritan woman siz hus- 
bands instead of five.¢ It has not, I be- 
lieve, been noticed that there are traces of 
this reading also in Tertullian ; there is no 
mention of it in the critical editions, but it 
is clearly implied in Pudie. 11: Ut cum 
Samaritane sexto jam matrimonio non 
mecha, sed prostitute, etiam quod nemini 
facile, quis esset ostendit. Tertullian 
probably got this reading from Italy, where 
it must have had a certain range of cireu- 
lation. 
- Justin therefore is not the only writer 
anterior to Ireneus who has a text already 
corrupt ; and these corruptions have no lit- 
tle significance, even when deduction is 
made for the possibility that the coincidences 
may be accidental. Really this possibility, 
all things considered, is not large. When 
the readings in question are examined, we 
see that they have all very much the same 
character. We should set them down at 
once as what are technically called Western 
readings. But what does that mean? These 
Western readings did not arise in Ephesus ; 
they did not arise in the province of Asia. 





* According to Heinrici, 150-160 a.p. (Valentinianiasche 
(nosis, p. 14). Lipsius (Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 1079) seems in- 
ciined to place him later, but questions the statement of 
Origen that Heracleon was personally acquainted with Valen- 
tinus, without sufficient reason. See also Salmon, Jntrod., p. 
34 f., ed. 5. 

+ Apud Stieren, Jrencus, p. 195: “Hueis péev ody avéyyrwuer’ 
wrevte avépas. éoxes’ mapa S¢ te ‘HpaxAdwrig evpomer” éf 
arOpas €TXES- 


A number of indications point to the region 
in which they did arise : it was Syria, if we 
may not be more precise, and say at An- 
tioch or in the neighbourhood. Here for 
some time there must have been an active 
centre of copyists and students, who went 
on working upon the same lines. ‘The dif- 
ferent attestation of different Western read- 
ings shows that they were not introduced all 
at once, but came by successive accretions. 
The readings in Justin are very fairly con- 
sistent ; but even they cannot well have 
come in with a single MS. For a text to 
have got such a stump as it has in Justin 
time is required. We cannot say definitely 
what time. ButI, for one, should feel that 
the phenomena are more easily and naturally 
explicable if the Gospel was written about 
the time to which the tradition of the 
Church ascribes it than at any of the later 
dates which criticism has suggested. 

Mounting upwards from Justin, we come 
to the early Gnostics and the apostolic Fa- 
thers. And here I cannot help wishing that 
this chapter could have been written a little 
later. On both subjects important works 
are on the way, to which I wish that I could 
refer in print. I allude to a paper on 
Basilides recently read at Oxford by Dr. 
James Drummond, and another on the 
** Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels,” 
by Dr. C. Taylor, announced as in prepara- 
tion among the Cambridge Zezts and 
Studies. 

In the common chronology Valentinus is 
usually set down as flourishing about the 
year 140 (the approximate date at which he 
came to settle in Rome), and Basilides as 
flourishing about the year 125. But Dr. 
Hort gives reasons for thinking that they 
were more nearly contemporary, and the sys- 
tem of Basilides is in part posterior to that 
of Valentinus. It would therefore be bet- 
ter to put the floruwit of Basilides a little 
later. 

Did either of them use the Fourth Gos- 
vel? If they did, the fact has an important 
upon its history. Dr. Schiirer is 
content to dismiss the question by saying : 
‘* Whether the fragments of the (mnostics 
which are given in the Philosophumena 
came from Basilides and Valentinus them- 
selves is very uncertain. Probably the writ- 
ings referred to are later productions of the 
school of Basilides and Valentinus.” * Clear- 
ly the matter cannot rest there. 

In regard to Vulentinus, we are met at 
the outset by the statement of Tertullian 
that he apparently used all the Gospels ac- 


* Contemporary Review, p. 413. 
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cepted by the Church.* We may not, how- 
ever, lay too much stress upon this, as Ter- 
tullian’s knowledge of Valentinus himself 
seems to have been mainly, if not entirely, 
at second hand. Of more importance is the 
assertion of Ireneus that the Valentinians 
made great use of the Gospel.+ This is 
abundantly borne out for the Valentinians, 
if not for Valentinus. After Valentinus 
himself, his disciples branched off into two 
mun schools, a Western and an Eastern. 
lhe two leading masters of the Western or 
Italian school were Ptolemeus and Herac- 
leon. But Ireneeus gives us a full specimen 
of the way in which Ptolemeus treated the 
Scriptures (4dv. Her. i. 8, 5); and that 
specimen is based on the prologue to St. 
John. Hippolytus also quotes some un- 
named representative of this branch who ap- 
pealed to St. John x. 8. Heracleon, as we 
have seen, wrate a commentary on the Gos- 
pel. From the Eastern branch we have the 
Excerpta Theodoti, preserved with the works 
of Clement of Alexandria.s Notall of these 
Excerpts really belong to the Eastern school, 
but the part which does belong to it con- 
talns humerous quotations from the Gospel 
($5 6, 7, 17, 19, 26, 41). 
— This then is the way in which the evi- 
dence stands. Both branches of the school 
are studded with direct and express quota- 
tions from the Fourth Gospel. And this 
surely lends a strong presumption that the 
founder of the school used and recognized 
it, @ presumption which is contirmed by the 
fact that Valentinus himself gave names to 
his xons (AAr/Oeta, Adyog, Zw), which the 
Fourth Gospel appears to have suggested. | 
I would rather state the argument thus, 
than with Dr. Salmon lay stress upon the 
common use of the Gospel by Valentinians 
and Catholics. When we find Catholics, 
Nestorians, and Jacobites alike using the 
Peshitto version, we may take that as valid 
proof that the Peshitto was common to the 
whole Syriac Church before its disruption. 
But the machinery for the expulsion of here- 
tics did not work so surely in the second 
century as in the fourth. Valentinus was 
not ejected until he came to Rome, and his 
disciples may well have kept up a sort of 





* *‘ Tntegro instrumento uti videtur.’"—De Preacr., c. 38. 

+Hiautem qui a Valentino sunt, eo quod est secundum 
Joannem plenissime utentes.”— Adv. Her. iii. 11. 7. 

+ Her. vi. 35. 

§ According to Zahn (Forachungen iii. 117 ff.), these were 
taken from the eighth book of the Stromateis ; according to 
Lipsius (Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 1082), they belonged rather to the 
work repi apxor or to the first book of the Hypotypuses. 

Iren., Adv. Her. iii. 11. 1 (supposed to be derived from 
the Syntagma of Justin), Compare the following from Jacobi, 
art. ‘Gnosis’? in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopddie v. 228 (ed. 2): 
‘* Die valentinischen Grundbegriffe entsprechen dem Evange- 
lium Johannes go sehr, dass es one Zweifel schon bei Valentin 
die grosse Bedeutung gehabt die es in dessen Schule 
behauptet.”’ 
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loose connexion. I could conceive the work 
of an Apostle being taken up among them 
after Valentinianism came to be stamped as 
a heresy. I am not aware of any evidence 
that Basilides was expelled from the Church 
at all. He may have been, but we must not 
assume it. 

The following of Basilides was not so 
powerful or so widespread as that of Valen- 
tinus ; and here there are not so many pos- 
sible claimants for Basilidian doctrine. It 
is however well known that there are two 
conflicting systems which go by the name 
of Basilides : one represented by Agrippa 
Castor, Ireneus, Pseudo-Tertullian, Philas. 
ter, and Epiphanius, on the one hand (the 
last three probably reducible to the lost 
Syntagma of Hippolytus, and that again 
with lrenzus probably based on the similar 
work now lost of Justin), and Clement of 
Alexandria with the Refutation of Uip- 
polytus, on the other. It is natural to sup- 
pose that the first group must have the 
preference on account of its earlier date. 
But against this is to be set the fact that 
Clement certainly had before him the /7- 
getica of Basilides himself ; and the tenour 
of his quotations agrees with the account in 
the later work of Hippolytus. The system 
there described is also without doubt, both 
morally and intellectually, by far the higher 
and worthier of an original mind of the two. 
I incline therefore to think that we have in 
it the real work of Basilides, gathered from 
his writings, while Agrippa Castor or Justin 
(= Ireneus + the lost Syntagma of Hip- 
polytus) drew their accounts rather from 
hearsay and intercourse with disciples.* [| 
have done my best to form this opinion im- 
partially, though the account which is thus 
vindicated for Basilides contains two un- 
equivocal quotations from St. John. 


I{ere then, I cannot but think, is serious 
matter for the concideration of the op- 
ponents of the Gospel. We are getting 
perilously near St. John’s time, and the 
gap in the evidence is unexpectedly filling 
up: behind Ireneus comes, not only the 
group of more or less fragmentary writers, 
Theophilus, Melito,+ Athenagoras, Claudius 
Apollinaris, not only Tatian with his Dic- 
tessaron, following upon his master Justin, 
but two well-established schools, in different 
continents, of the disciples of Valentinus. 
And then behind Justin we need hardly ap- 
peal to the indirect evidence borne by Papias 
and Polycarp to the Gospel through the first 


* This is substantially the view of Dr. Hort, Dr. Ezra 
Abbot, Dr. Drummond, and Jacobi; the other view is stil! 
held by Hilgenfeld, and was at one time (I do not know 
whether it is now) held by Lipsius. 

+ Ezra Abbot, Crit. Ess., p. 59. 
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Epistle, for by their side we have the two 
heresiarchs, rescued from oblivion, Valen- 
tinus and Basilides. Is not this a powerful 
phalanx to fill the vacant spaces of the sec- 
ond century ? 

And now, as if to crown all, there comes 
a rumour of a discovery made by Dr. C. 
Taylor that the famous passage about the 
fourfold Gospel in Irenzus is already pre- 
figured in Hermas. From a less trusty 
hand we might well hesitate to receive such 
a windfall ; but we shall certainly look with 
no comnron interest for the coming instal- 
ment of the Cambridge Verts and Studies. 
The exact date of Heimas is a difficult and 
debated question ; between the two solu- 
tions (c. 100 A.D. and ¢. 140 A.D.) there is 
a difference of a full generation. ‘The mere 
fact that the fourfold Gospel was recognised 
would, I think, weigh rather strongly in 
the scale in favour of the later date of the 
two. But even so, supposing that this 
recognition were made good, it would be 
equivalent to carrying back the Diatessaron 
itself a generation earlier than we have 
placed it. And thus the results to which 
our inquiries would seem to point in regard 
to Justin, Valentinus, and Basilides would 
receive a brilliant and unexpected confirma- 
tion. Of course, we must not count upon 
this until we have it in our hands ; and yet 
[ confess that those inquiries themselves 
make the rumoured discovery very far from 
incredible. It would be only as it were the 
keystone, binding together and making solid 
the scattered conclusions to which detailed 
criticism of other writers would seem to be 
leading. 

In any case, we have a state of things 
which, if, as 1 have said, it does not ‘* prove” 
the Gospel straight away to be the work of 
St. John, proves what is for practical pur- 
poses very much the same thing. Not until 
180 a.p. do we have the actual name of the 
Apostle affixed to the Gospel ; but long be- 
fore that we have it circulating in the Chris- 
tian world as an authoritative document—a 
document interpreted and used like a sacred 
book, a document appealed to for the estab- 
lishment both of fact and of doctrine. If 
the inquiries which are now in progress 
should have the result which it seems very 
possible they may have, three consequences 
will follow : (1) The view which places the 
composition of the Gospel in the second cen- 
tury will be clearly untenable ; (2) it will 
be established that the Gospel had its origin 
in some leading Christian circle at the time 
and place which tradition assigns to it ; (3) 
it will be increasingly probable that its au- 
thor was St. John. 
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REMINISCENCES OF CARDINAL 
MANNING. 


BY WILFRID MEYNELL, SARAH M. SHEL- 
DON AMOS, BENJAMIN WAUGH, AND 
EDITOR CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

From The Contemporary Review (London), February, 1892. 


I THINK it was Bolingbroke who, when 
asked what Marlborough’s faults had been, 
replied : *‘ He was so great a man, I had 
forgotten he had any.” Such will be the 
verdict passed on Cardinal Manning by all 
who knew him. If signs in love are more 
than proofs, as Coventry Patmore some- 
where says, so also are they in religion. 
The proofs of Cardinal Manning’s pieties 
are known to all—they are official. But 
the signs were shown in his most unrecol- 
lected moments to his intimates. His idlest 
words were from this point of view more 
edifying than even his pastorals. A noble 
figure was his on the platform and in the 
pulpit ; but where he was at his best and 
greatest was in his own armchair. ‘There 
used to be an impression that the Cardinal 
was nothing if not adiplomatist. Assured- 
ly he had worldly as well as heavenly wisdom 
—a prudence which is a Cardinal’s as well 
as a cardinal virtue. But none of the com- 
mon devices of the diplomatist were his—he 
smiled at them in Italian ecclesiastics. It 
was the frankness and not the reticence of 
his conversation that took me by surprise 
when he permitted me to pass with him 
what were I think his idlest hours at Arch- 
bishop’s House. ‘‘ After nine there will be 
no interruption,” was a hint he gave me 
quite early in our intercourse, and ‘* Come 
to me with the bats” is the burden of nearly 
two hundred notes I have been looking 
through, all precious as proceeding from 
his hand. At that hour I found him with 
the cares and prayers of the day done, weary 
indeed, yet wakeful and alert. I think he 
liked, not indeed to put aside the ecclesias- 
tic, for that was second or even first nature 
to him, but to talk to a layman whose in- 
terests were not exactly ecclesiastical, who 
did not possess ‘‘a liturgical soul,” and 
whose conversation was—not all in Heaven. 
My deep attachment to him was, I suppose, 
apparent through a certain freedom of 
speech which he never sought to curtail. 
There is a form of mania in which a man 
called upon to admire, say a shelf of precious 
glass, feels constrained to sweep it down 
with the wave of his arm. The same im- 
pulse it was that nearly overmastered an 
imaginative traveller—or he thought so—to 
tickle, instead of kissing, the Pontifical foot. 
Most of us regard, in one way or another, 
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this sort of incongruity as the soul of wit. 
Thus possessed, I more than once com- 
mitted what I thought the Cardinal would 
regard as vagaries of speech, often to be as- 
tonished by his ready assent. ‘‘ Stop a bit, 
stop a bit,” or ‘‘ Jockey of Norfolk, not so 
fast,” he would sometimes say, where a con- 
ventional Cardinal must surely have been 
indignant or grim. This liberty of speech 
which he allowed to others he also took for 
himself, having moods in which he spoke 
with a sort of serious jest. ‘This was not 
the only trait he had in common with 
Blessed Thomas More. 

In the inner room at Archbishop’s House, 
where Cardinal Manning received his more 
intimate callers, there hung, opposite to 
where he sat, a portrait of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, Cardinal and Archbishop of Milan. 
This was the Cardinal’s favourite saint and 
model archbishop. When the centenary of 
English Sunday Schools was commemorat- 
ed, @ monument was erected by Noncon- 
formists, and on it was inscribed the name 
of Cardinal Borromeo, as that of the pioneer 
of the Sunday School. That incident, 
which delighted the Cardinal, suggests at 
once the kinship between the two men, 
which was close at every turn: and when 
Manning returned from Rome as a priest in 
1854, he founded the community of Oblates 
of St. Charles at Bayswater, with whom he 
lived until he succeeded to the Arch- 
bishopric of Westminster in 1865. There 
his library of old days remains, row on row 
of Anglican divinity. From his beloved 
Oblates he chose his confessor, of whom he 
wrote in terms of the most tender affection 
in the last letter he ever penned. One day 
in Milan, St. Charles Borromeo was playing 
cards with two of his priests (perhaps the 
only thing in which the Archbishop of 
Westminster never wished to imitate him), 
when the talk turned on the moments of 
death, and on what each would do if he, 
then and there, heard the last summons. 
‘“*T would flee to the church,” said one. 
**T would call on the name of the Lord,”’ 
said another. ‘* And I,” said St. Charles, 
‘* would go on with the game.’’ Such was 
the spirit in which this Oblate on the throne 
of Westminster undertook every task, the 
lightest, of his life. In the love of God and 
man he performed his indifferent actions, 
talked politics and read newspapers, went 
each afternoon to the Atheneum Club, and 
lectured before the Royal Society, loitered 
in the House of Commons and wandered 
among the crowds at Marlborough House 
garden-parties ; nor would he have flinched 
to meet at any moment the. messenger 
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which came to him at last so calmly—almost 
collusively. 

‘he Borromean anecdote had its match, 
This time it was Cardinal Manning and 
two of his priests who made choice, when 
each was asked what he would be were he 
not a priest. ‘* A doctor,’ said one, still 
dreaming of the service of man. ‘‘ A tem- 
perance advocate,” said another, with be. 
coming solemnity. ‘‘ And I,” said the 
Cardinal, ‘* Radical member for Maryle- 
bone”—just then politically the rowdiest of 
metropolitan areas. ‘To him the service of 
his Creator and of his fellow-creatures was 
identical, so that he never thought it neces- 
sary to talk piety in order to feel he had 
been clerical. He had all his model’s sanity 
of sanctity. The one played cribbage for 
the glory of God, and the other for the same 
cause discussed with Sir Charles Dilke the 
limitation of electoral areas in the Redis- 
tribution Bill (of which he saw one of the 
advanced drafts prepared for the Cabinet) : 
the Edueation Act with Mr. Forster, whom 
he greatly respected ; the prevention of 
cruelty to children with the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh, in whose praise, as in that of many 
Dissenters, he was firm; the iniquity of 
theatres with the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
—‘‘ his only fault one that cures itself—his 
youth ;” the most painful of all subjects 
with Mr. Stead ; the Land League with Mr. 
Michael Davitt ; standing armies with Lord 
Wolseley ; ancient Scandinavia with Mr. 
Paul du Chaillu ; local option with Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson ; vivisection (which he loathed 
as Browning loathed it) with Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe; the Salvation Army with 
General Booth, to whom he made a public 
profession of attachment; art with Mr. 
Ruskin, who took him to exhibitions in 
Bond Street; and nationalisation of the 
land with Mr. Henry George, whom I took 
to him one Sunday afternoon, and silently 
listened while one said that his love of our 
Lord led him to love man, and the other 
that his love of man led him to love our 
Lord—the Mount, whence came the Ser- 
mon, being the beginning of the spiritual 
journey of the one and the end of that of 
the other. These came and went, and some- 
times heard no more pious speech than a 
**(rod bless you :” but they were none the 
less conscious that they had held converse 
with a fervent Christian. He needed no 
catchwords, and used no shibboleths to 
reach the heart of hearts. It was said of 
him once that he was photographed for the 
Church’s glory, and there was, in a simple 
and beautiful sense, a subtle truth in the 
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This absence of direct preachment never 
Jed any one, the most foolish, to suppose 
he was indifferent to dogmas—Christian 
and Catholic. What his own life of devo- 
tion was, that he wished the lives of all his 
clergy to be. Beautiful and inspiring were 
the addresses he gave them—then was a 
time when his Master’s name was on his 
lips at every breath, as it was always in his 
heart. Between no man’s words and acts 
was there ever so complete a parity. Le 
denied himself the indulgences he ceded to 
others. ‘The cigarette, which has penetrat- 
ed everywhere, even into a convent during 
a ‘ladies’ retreat,’’ got no entrance into 
Archbishop’s House. ‘The cigar was a waste 
and indulgence beyond words ; and though 
he had been an athlete at Harrow he did 
not like his clergy to care for sports. ‘* I 
do not like a priest to run after a piece of 
leather,’’ he said, with characteristic sum- 
mariness of thought and speech, when he 
heard of a clerical football player. Yet he 
took a five-bar gate when he went to Ushaw 
College in the sixties. 

That his great heart had pastoral disap- 
pointments, both in his clergy and in his 
laity, he did not conceal, as well as great 
and more abiding consolations. Ife meas- 
ured their and our corn in his own bushel. 
He rated us by his own standard, and his 
standard, like his rank, was the highest of 
all—that ideal blending of rank with real 
pre-eminence which the world needs to have 
recalled to it now and then. He saw, for 
instance, the havoc made by the drink 
traftic. It confronted him as he walked the 
streets by day ; it haunted him on his nar- 
row bed at night, when the voice of a 
drunken singer floated in on his loneliness, 
and was interpreted by his sensitive ears 
into sounds which he did not hear, but 
which cried to Heaven—the sob of the wife- 
hood and the motherhood of England, the 
wail of the beaten child. And when men 
told him calmly (1 give the statement from 
his standpoint only) that they feared 
spiritual pride dogged the steps of teetotal- 
ism, he had no patience left in him. He 
asked for water, and they gave him the 
sour wine of pedantries. 1 think it was 
not altogether without a qualm that he al- 
lowed the sherry he had renounced to be 
put on the table at that open early dinner 
at Archbishop's House ; but a bishop must, 
by the Gospel rule, be ** given to hospital- 
ity ;” and how does he know, anyway, that 
there is not among his guests one to whom 
St. Paul himself would command a little 
wine for the stomach’s sake ? So there the 
hated decanter stood, and there, if nowhere 
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else, a guest had an approach to experience 
of what may be called furtive drinking ; for 
he was unwilling to meet the eye of his host 
while his lips touched the banned liquid. 
Perhaps the Cardinal felt it necessary to 
give to Rome and the world this practical 
proof that he was not a Manichwxan—a 
heresy hinted against him by those who 
thought it unbecoming fora Cardinal Arch- 
bishop to talk teetotalism on a Sunday 
afternoon from a cart on Clerkenwell Green. 
These were content to take the Ten Com- 
mandments as they stand, without seeking 
to remove the main stumbling-block in the 
way of mankind’s keeping of them. Many 
of his clergy, however, as is well known, 
joined the temperance movement, and be- 
came his effective lieutenants. 

As he did not think there was one law 
for the clergy and another for the laity in 
matters of self-denial, his disappointment 
at the absence of enthusiasm for teetotal- 
ism among educated laymen was second only 
to his disappointment at the absence of it 
among the mass of his priests. ‘‘I have 
piped and they have not danced.’’ he said 
one evening. ‘‘ There is not one gentleman 
who will give up one glass of sherry to help 
me in the battle.” Once, when he made as 
though he would weep over the indifference 
of Babylon, I gave the serviceless offer of 
my own adhesion. ‘* No,” he said, ‘* not 
now. You must get your wife’s permis- 
sion.”” It was one of the privileges of Car- 
dinal Manning, denied to most men, to be 
influential by mere personal example ; and 
never did he forget or minimise this added 
obligation. 4 propos, one sometimes won- 
ders what reforms might be effected, might 
be even fashionable, if some prince had 
taken him for his tutor or his model. 

What fashion might effect in England, 
nationalism is resolved to effect in Ireland 
—happy to be socially governed by a more 
progressive force than ours. ** Ireland 
sober and Ireland free’’ was the magical 
combination which the year 1889 inscribed 
on many an Irish banner. ‘The Archbishop 
of Dublin sent all the preliminary papers to 
Westminster, and the heart of the English 
Archbishop gave a leap of delight. In that 
moment he forgot the sorrow that had ac- 
cumulated with the years, his sorrow over 
ach Irish name he encountered in the 
records of the London police-courts. When 
he scanned his 7imes (this he did every 
morning, and lived in London—thus defy- 
ing Mr. Ruskin’s complete recipe for de- 
moralisation), he looked nervously down the 
reports of the police-court cases, and when- 
ever his eye caught the name of a son or, 
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worse luck, of a daughter of Erin, his face 
moved with a strange emotion. ‘These were 
the sheep of his pasture. But he was not 
only the spiritual shepherd of the flock—he 
was the Englishman who felt a political 
debt to Ireland, a social debt to her exiles, 
® personal and religious debt to her Catholi- 
cism. No better news could come from 
Ireland to Archbishop’s House than that 
which announced the addition of tectotal- 
ism to the watchword of the movement of 
freedom. 

But the Cardinal did, as a rule, bring 
down to a personal issue the principles on 
which he was in conflict with others. There 
were times when he had a sharp tongue for 
foes and for dissentient friends, to whom, 
nevertheless, he would have done any kind- 
ness at any sacrifice of his own personal com- 
fort—the last thing he ever considered. 
** What can you expect,” he asked of a dig- 
nitary who did not take his advice in a mo- 
ment of some emergency, ** brought up as 
he was in a hen-coop, as I call the ——— ?” 
and he named a community he truly loved 
and admired; and shortly afterwards he 
told me he had gone out of his way to show 
special kindness to the very noble-hearted 
bishop whose affairs had occasioned the epi- 
thet. ‘* Yes,” he would say of his flock, 
when they did not rise to some great occa- 
sion, ‘1 never forget they are my sheep.”’ 
And yet another animal served at times the 
purpose of a flitting comparison: ‘‘ Ever 
since I became a Catholic, I have found it 
necessary to cultivate a great devotion to 
Balaam’s ass.” 

A briefer pang, but a severe one while it 
lasted, was that which he suffered from the 
estrangement between his own sympathies 
and those of probably the bulk of his clergy 
on the publication of ‘* The Maiden Tribute 
of Modern Babylon.” The great Cardinal, 
away in his barrack-like palace, saw only 
two things—first, the wrong done to wom- 
anhood, and to that only more appealing 
thing—womanhood in childhood : and, sec- 
ondly, the good intentions of Mr. Stead. 
**] say to you’’ (and he never spoke more 
solemnly) ‘‘ we are up in a balloon. Our 
priests have become machines for adminis- 
tering the sacraments. There was a time 
when there was grace, but there were no 
sacraments ; now there are sacraments, but 
where is grace ?”’ It was a mood of the mo- 
ment, and whence came it? J think from 
the attitude taken by an ever-faithful friend, 
who had followed his leader into teetotal- 
ism, and had given him a personal service 
which few men devote to another. ‘‘ Read 


that,” said the Cardinal, handing him a 
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Pall Mall in 1885. ‘* I have no permission 
to read evil which it is not necessary for me 
to know,” was the instant reply. So the 
Cardinal was for the moment in high 
dudgeon. Once, when I had said ‘it wag 
consoling to find that even Cardinals had 
human sensitivenesses, ‘* No,’’ he said, with 
® sweet gravity; ‘‘no; it is very disap. 
pointing.’’ I hold to my own opinion still, 
It is not spiritual pride, but spiritual de. 
spondency that one most encounters in the 
world ; and it is some comfort, at any rate, 
to find that when these saints are scratched 
there is blood below—yet to know they are 
the very Elect notwithstanding. 

Hiis manners with ladies were alwaye 
charming ; and his bow, when he took off 
the hat of more than Quaker brim, was a 
homage the most gracious ever made. It 
was not often that he permitted himself a 
mere compliment ; when he did so it was 
only because a neat phrase carried him away, 
** You have given mea book which has kept 
me awake, and I bring you a book to send 
vou to sleep.” The book which had not 
kept him awake was a volume of poems of 
a tone he hardly caught. The book to send 
the poet to sleep was a collection of his own 
sermons. ‘This reminds ine that he told me 
that the last time he had seen Dr. Whewell, 
whom he greatly admired from his youth, 
was in a church where he himself was 
preaching. Whatever compliment he felt 
in having the omniscient mathematician as 
a hearer vanished as he watched him fall 
into a tranquil slumber. Mr. Bright, by the 
way, he once saw amongst his audience in a 
church in Rome: but he did not get much 
comfort out of him either. ‘‘I liked it 
all,’’ said Bright when next they met, ‘* ex- 
cept your sermon.”’ It was on a theme the 
most misunderstood—the Blessed Virgin. 

His indifferent attitude about his books 
was quite real—a genuine conquest of his 
humility over his sensitiveness, and it was 
all the more to his merit inasmuch as they 
never had the recognition they deserve. He 
must have known very well how good they 
were ; though few others found it out. It 
cannot be said that a paper like the Athe- 
neum does less than justice to the secular 
authors of the day. If it errs, it errs as it 
ought to do, on the side of kindness. But 
a paper like the Atheneum may be said to 
have had no cognisance of Cardinal Man- 
ning’s works. ‘The same strenuous thought 
in the same strenuous language, on almost 
any other subject, would have made a repu- 
tation, and those MSS. written across large 
foolscap on his knee (as St. John wrote his 
Gospels, he said, with the look which gave 
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his words their meaning) would, for novel- 
ist or for historian, have won fortune and 
applause. The back seat to which the 
Christian public of England relegates serious 
religious literature is a little puzzling per- 
haps ; and certainly those who grudge the 
Churchman what advantages he gains from 
his cloth may be consoled to think that he 
encounters, as an author, a prejudice which, 
in some instances, and certainly in Cardinal 
Manning’s, is less than just. 

Once in writing to a lady a letter which 
lies before me, the Cardinal advanced a 
theory of the relations between reader and 
author which will not find a general accept- 
ance. An author usually spends the more 
tine on his writings that the reader may 
spend the less. ‘* Read that book slowly,” 
wrote the Cardinal ; ‘*‘ it took me long to 
write it, and I feel sure it needs time to read 
it.” But when the lady said she would not 
read it, he did not, as most authors would 
of readers so unruly, despair of her. ‘* It 
isa good sign,”’ he wrote, ** that you cannot 
read that book. The law is not made for 
the just man, and that book is not written 
for the children of the household. You 
have by grace what it has by reason.” The 
number of requests made to him by authors 
of books, big and little, for prefaces, pass- 
port-letters in fact from Archbishop’s House 
to the hearts of the faithful, was legion. 
But ** Manning of Balliol found time for 
everything” to the veryend. The bare list 
of publications bearing this imprimatur 
would fill columns. When he had to refuse, 
he did so witha gentleness which made even 
the refusal a favour. I heard both from 
the refuser and from the refused the story 
of one such episode. It was a pamphlet in 
which the zealous author undertook to prove 
from the Gospels the Pontiff’s right to the 
temporal power. Said the author: ‘I 
have been to the Cardinal to ask him fora 
preface. I had written beforehand, sending 
the proofs; and, directly I got into the 
room, the Cardinal thanked me, and said, 
‘I have written a little on that subject my- 
self, but you take a higher line.’” The 
narrator was so delighted, that he almost 
forgot he had come away without even the 
faintest hope of an Archiepiscopal preface. 
A day or two after, the Cardinal, not know- 
ing I knew either of the applicant or his 
application, told me of both. ‘* But,” I 
said to him, ‘stop a bit. I have written a 
little about that myself. But you overstep 
the line where I cannot follow you.’” This 
is what he meant to say—what, in effect, he 
said ; for the preface was never written ; 
but how much sensitive consideration 
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framed the version he had provided for the 
eager author! The story is characteristic ; 
and it supplies a key which was sometimes 
requisite to interpret and reconcile his 
speeches. 

All sorts and conditions of women had 
recourse to him: the very simple, the very 
sophisticated. One of the first class, I re- 
member, was a charming girl, who, though 
she thought ‘‘ every one goes to Ifeaven, 
except, perhaps, people who steal,’ was not 
wholly happy in her Protestantism, and she 
asked the Cardinal to recommend her some 
daily spiritual exercise. ‘* Say every day,” 
he told her, ‘**‘ Oh Lord, my heart is 
ready,’ as the Psalmist says.” She was 
anxious to do as directed, but she could not 
make up her mind whether she ought to say 
‘*as the Psalmist says” as part of her daily 
prayer ; and I imagine her, in her scrupu- 
lousness, still giving Heaven the benefit of 
this piece of literary gossip! It is Lord 
Beaconsfield who speaks of a lady of gay 
celebrity putting off her cap and bells at his 
Eminence’s feet ; and there was truth be- 
hind the fiction. The routine of his life 
brought him into relation most often with 
the devout elderly lady—the mother ofa 
flock, each one of whom the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop would know by name, and be consult- 
ed about, as to the profession of Jack and 
the engagement of Jill. The experience 
was all the more vivid by contrast, when 
there came to him some great lady from the 
inner world of fashion, floating in a cloud 
of perfume, having first dropped from her 
hand the last French novel. The type 
startled him at first; but he, who was so 
ready to remind us that the habit did not 
make the monk, became equally persuaded 
that gay feathers did not mean a heart in- 
capable of discipline, and that even heights. 
of holiness could be spiritually attempted— 
though the outer foot wore the last vanity 
in shoes from the Burlington Arcade. No 
one—not Dr. Badenoch even—ever suspect- 
ed His Eminence of using scent ; but there 
came a time when I found twice or thrice 
in succession even the large rooms filled with 
perfumes of Piesse. A little later the con- 
version of a lady of fashion was announced. 
Never was passenger for St. Peter’s bark in 
the hands of a more skilful pilot than was a 
great lady in the hands of this great man ; 
and to his task he brought not merely skill 
but affection. Of these neophytes he spoke, 
if he spoke at all, with paternal tenderness. 
One such was so clever : she had written so 
sensibly and well—just a letter to announce 
her conversion to an illustrious personage, 
who suggested in reply that he saw behind 
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hers an Eminent hand—‘‘ which was guite 
untrue,” said the Cardinal, ** though I own 
I may have changed a phrase here, or added 
a phrase there.”’ I thought it was not a 
very bad instance, after all, of the illustrious 
personage’s perception. Whatever the Car- 
dinal’s tact, it never hid the truth at any 
rate from the tactful. Generally he went 
straight to the mark. ‘‘ I have been doing 
something you would not approve this after- 
noon, voting for the Marriage with the De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister Bill,” said the Prince 
of Wales to him one evening. ‘‘I know 
you have, sir,”* said the Cardinal, not apolo- 
getically. ‘* You disapprove that very 
much ?” asked the Prince in appeasing 
tones. ‘‘ I do, sir,’’ was the straight reply. 

Another type of woman had a great at- 
traction for him—the Protestant young 
lady, whose piety has, more and more of 
late years, taken so practical a turn. He 
met, one after another, these maidens, each 
animated by a serious intention to make 
some one less wretched. A young man who 
had interested him, and who had two acci- 
dental associations with him—for he, too, 
was of Balliol, and his father lived in the 
house at Totteridge once occupied by the 
father of the Cardinal—fell ill, and his wife 
wrote to tell his Eminence. The aged man 
of eighty set out immediately to see the 
sufferer, a journey of an hour or two each 
way to a pasture of which he was not the 
spiritual shepherd. I happened to see him 
just after his return, and I cannot forget 
the glowing words he used of this Prot- 
estant lady—the daughter of a Scottish 
gentleman, who had left her home, he said, 
and had come to nurse in a London hos- 
pital for the sake of God and her fellow- 
creatures, and who had been married thence 
as if from her home. He said he thought 
all this self-denial wonderful in young 
women outside the Church. But the per- 
fection of all womankind he found in his 
beloved neighbours, the Sisters of Charity, 
in Carlisle Place. Personally, he had not 
much sympathy with the contemplative 
Orders of either men or women. What 
captivated him most was the woman who 
worked in the world vet prayed in the clois- 
ter, who went about doing good—the leaven 
of holiness in the school and the slum. 
The Sisters of Nazareth came next in his 
affections ; and of the Community at Ham- 
mersmith he said, wishing to cap my own 
praises, ** They are unspoiled Lrishwomen, 
and you cannot easily beat that.’’ Those 
who are curious to know the Cardinal’s 
preference in female beauty may care to 
hear that the only woman’s face I ever heard 
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him express an opinion on was that of 
** Princess T——”’ among Lenbach’s fine 
portraits. I had turned over the leaves 
showing more brilliant beauties ; but when 
we came to this he said : ** That’s pretty.” 
I think it was because the lady has her eyes 
sast down. For equally ascetic reasons he 
liked the high foreheaded, colourless Ma- 
donnas better than all the mundane mag- 
nificences of Murillo. 
In most questions his liberality was be. 
yond expectation. He was never afraid of 
being compromised in the cause of charity. 
About Padre Curei, when he had been ex- 
pelled by the Jesuits, and was even out of 
Papal favour, he once unbosomed himself 
tome. ‘I have put my purse at his dis- 
posal in his necessities,” he said, ** and | 
tell you this, that you may tell it when | 
am gone,’’—a phrase which he not unfre- 
quently used, and which [ have regurded as 
an obligation in eases where, otherwise. my 
pen would run through passages. ** They 
would burn him in Rome,” he added, smi 
ing, ‘if they could ; and they would burn 
me too.” An American lady, with a liter- 
ary reputation less than her deserts—she, 
whose ** Signor Monaldini’s Niece’’ is among 
the few delightful contemporary novels 
wrote another book in one of whose heroes 
the Cardinal recognised Padre Curei ; and 
the portrait, though he thought it over 
drawn, delighted him. He came upon 
by achance. Her books had been hailed. 
in a newspaper he was supposed to control, 
as a glory, where a glory was somewhat 
needed, to the Catholic literature of Ame 
Ca 3 whereupon some one complaing d to the 
Cardinal, sending a copy of this particular 
book, with sentences carefully marked 
certainly improper. ‘‘ Profoundly pure,” 
was His Eminence’s verdict on the im- 
peached passages. He heard occasionally 
of ladies whose lives were made a burden to 
them by horrors they sometimes listened to 
in sermons, and who were forbidden by cor 
fessors to hear them. ‘* Has it come to 
that 2 Well, I do not wonder,”’ he said. 
Fantastic sermons, which violate Gospel re- 
serve, and which profess to reveal more ot 
the mind of our Lord than did inspiratior 
itself, were a great cross to him. ‘* Poor 
things,” he said once of a Community who 
had asked him to preach, and in whose 
tone he thought he perceived a certain 
sophistication ; ‘‘I fear they were disap 
pointed, for [found nothing better to prea 
about than the ecrucifixion.”” He had 
great desire that his flock should love what 
he called ‘* the music of the English Bible.” 
and he published at his own cost St. John’s 
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(iospel, in & form which made it available 
for the pocket. There was no medal or 
scapular which he regarded as an equipment 
more heavenly. He was less rigid in re- 
gard to trivial art in churches; | never 
heard him re-echo Savonarola’s protest 
against the tawdry robes of crudest dye and 
the tinsel jewellery of the customary Ma- 
donna: ** 1 tell you she went about dressed 
as a simple young woman.” Yet Savona- 
rola and he had most things in common ; 
and they would not have differed so greatly 
either in the inventory of things to be 
heaped on the bonfire which the one lighted 
in Florence—and the other willingly would 
have lighted in Bond Street. One favourite 
phrase of his in certain of his moods was 
really a paraphrase from Navonarola: ‘* In 
the catacombs the candlesticks were of 
wood, but the priests were of gold. Now 
the candlesticks are of gold.” It was the 
more effective because the Cardinal left, as 
Savonarola did not leave, the antithesis to 
complete itself. It was by such phrases— 
slightly piquant. he knew them to be—that 
he kept his faithful clergy ever on their 
mettle. 

The friendship between the Cardinal and 
Mr. Gladstone was characteristic of the 
eddies of both men’s dispositions, and of 
the changes of the times. Begun at Ox- 
ford, where already both bore the mark of 
their predestination to greatness, and both 
had the und impress of piety, it was 
continued through the years which saw 
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reason moods from which riper years did not 
wholly deliver him ; and when [ asked him, 
in the eighties, if it was true, he said that, 
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though he had forgotten the words, they no 
doubt represented a general feeling he had 
that ‘‘ Tract 90’’ was unstraightforward, 
and all these converts might, at a moment 
when the rising hope of the Church party 
needed a terse reply, be taken as tarred with 
the ** Tract 90’? brush. In 1889 I taxed 
Mr. Gladstone’s memory as to the episode, 
but found it a blank until he heard the 
whole story, when the incident came back 
to him, except that he questioned the geog- 
raphy, thinking that it took place in Lon- 
don, not at Lavington. When Manning 
and Hope-Scott seceded together five years 
later, Gladstone said he felt as if he had lost 
his two eyes. 

The Irish University question, which 
wrecked Mr. Gladstone’s Bill in 1873, was 
the first great rock of offence set by circum- 
stances between the two friends. For the 
Archbishop of Westminster was credited 
with influencing Irish and Catholic opin- 
ion, in and out of Parliament, to reject the 
proposals which, on the other hand, poli- 
ticlans of the Fawcett school attacked as 
concessions to Popery. Between the two 
stools the Minister of State fell, and when 
the Churchman and Statesman met in the 
street, one looked in another direction. 
The Statesman indited pamphlet after 
pamphlet to assert that the Vatican Coun- 
cil had tampered with the civil allegiance of 
Catholics, pamphlets in which it was so easy 
and pleasant to eulogise Newman, if only 
to set off a silence as to the merits of Man- 
ning. Even then, when Manning winced 
for the words of his friend, his thoughts 
went back affectionately and admiringly to 
the Gladstone of other days—the Gladstone 
of Christ Chureh, sans pt “ur et sans Te- 
proche, the splendid type of all he most 
worshipped—talent and piety. ‘* You sur- 
prise me.’’ said Lord Beaconsfield, when 
Manning had been comparing the calm, 
broad. balanced Gladstone of that day and 
the Gladstone of later s: ‘* IT thought 
he had always been an Italian in the eus- 
tody of a Seotchman.” y the time Mr. 


Gladstone celebrated his eightieth birthday 
the Cardinal was able to write to him about 


the eighty stairs thev had climbed together. 
a letter which had no hint of anything but 
the old trust and the old affection. 

The temporary estrangement between the 
Cardinal and Mr. Gladstone was, as may ke 


supposed, watched with some interest, and 
turned to some profit, by Lord Beaconsfield. 
The portrait of Cardinal Grandison in 
‘* Lothair’ did not please its prototype. 
Very different, he thought, was the spirit 


shown in the delineation of the Archbishop 
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of Tyre in ‘‘ Endymion ;” and there had 
been a good deal of communication between 
the novelist and the sitter during the inter- 
val between the two works. When asked 
by the Cardinal why he called himself 
Tory, Lord Beaconsfield replied : ** Because 
the word Conservative is so long.” 
And long—** the word is like a knell’’— 
is the epithet which must already be ap- 
plied to these Reminiscences. I, therefore, 
close, algae exhi austing, them. Frag- 
mentary (his favourite word), unorganised 
as they are, they reveal points, in the tem- 
perament of this great Churchman, which 
could not be easily gathered from his formal 
writings or his official acts. He had a great 
desire to be known as he was; and those 
who possess broad human sympathies will 
not wonder at it; for there was nothing 
narrow or artificial in him. He was the 
exact contrary of what superficial bystanders 
represented him to be—the Marble Arch- 
bishop) of profane jest. ‘The most humble 
of men, he was not without an imperious- 
ness all his own, which well became him. 
When he was eighty, letters of congratula- 
tion poured in upon him in varying keys of 
homage—all save one. His elder sister, 
who still thought of him only as a younger 
brother, wrote to remind him that not by 
the length of a man’s years, but by the way 
they are spent, will he be judged in another 
world. ‘*I hope I never forget that,’’ said 
the Cardinal ; *t and yet what I have done 
is nothing, and I go empty-handed to my 
Redeemer.’’ Only a little while before his 
death he told me of his sister’s age— 
*ninety-three, and with all her faculties’’ 
—a welcome precedent. In his own un- 
worldly way he loved the world and all the 
people in it. He did not want to die ; but 
none was ever so submissive to the sum- 
mons. ‘‘ When you hear I have taken to 
my bed, you can order my coffin,’’ he said 
to me; ‘in that I shall be like Lord Bea- 
constield.” Wearily and reluctantly he 
climbed the stone stairs for the last time, 
just after signing a business letter to the 
Vatican in the Italian he had economised 
time at Balliol by learning while he shaved. 
He had borne the burden of a long day ; 
and he leaves a memory that must illu- 
minate those who come after him in the 
work which remains for them to do. 
WILFRID MEYNELL. 


So great and humble a man as Cardinal 
Manning had necessarily a special side visi- 
ble to each person who came in close contact 
with him, and even small contributions to 
a complete picture of him are not without 
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value. I have been accustomed to think 
that he showed me a blithe and cosy human 
friendship which must have been rare. Ie 
treated me as a good old uncle might treat 
a niece whose ways were not his, but were 
interesting and entertaining to him, and 
merited his respect also. Anything further 
from the ‘‘ contempt for women,” which 
one or two rash newspaper correspondents 
have attributed to him, could not well have 
been imagined, than his gentle fun and 
serious help and advice. I grant, his ad- 
vice was always given with an airof author- 
ity belonging to his position, but the an- 
thority vanished like a mist the moment it 
was not acknowledged, and he would add ; 
**Am I not right? Don’t you agree with 
me?” The fact is, his personal humility 
as a Christian man, his trained deference as 
an English gentleman, his devoted desire 
for the truth and the right, his sense of his 
ecclesiastical dignity and his firm stand on 
the Church’s foundation, made a combina- 
tion of perfect simplicity of manner, and 
left him free from personal considerations 
about himself, as well as about those with 
whom he was conversing. They were either 
souls needing his help, or fellow-workers 
consulting with him, and equal in view of 
the work. I suppose that few came into 
close relationship with him without finding 
that he felt it to be his duty to show them 
what he saw as truth: but, so far as I 
know, he was content not to try to impose 
himself or. their convictions. He gave me 
the impression that liberality as to others 
was as strong as conviction for himself. He 
even had a certain amused sense of the hor- 
ror in which he knew himself and_ his 
Chureh to be held by people for whom he 
had respect. 

My personal knowledge of Cardinal Man- 
ning dates only a few years back. I was in 
London about a case of peculiarly insolent 
ruffianism on the part of a bad man. Ilis 
crime could not be punished by law, nor by 
publicity ; but it went hard with me that it 
should pass quite scot-free. My usual coun- 
sellors were far away, and I went to the 
Cardinal to see what he thought could be 
done. I proposed a certain course. We 
talked the case over, and then the Cardinal 
said : ‘I don’t know you. I don’t know 
whether you have courage to do it. I don’t 
know whether you will do it well.’’ I said 
I had courage, and would take his sugges- 
tions as to how to doit. Hesaid: ‘‘ Well. 
Let us talk about other things, and then 
we'll see.”” And for an hour or so we 
talked about common friends, about modes 
of work for the troubled, and about non- 
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personal religious topics. I had known so 
much of him through others, that I was not 
surprised to find how sweetly, genially 
humorous he was—in fact, half-chaffing on 
some subjects, while burning with indigna- 
tion on others. He finally said: ‘* I think 
you can do this, and I think it will bea 
good thing todo. God bless you. Take this 
blessing, at least, as the blessing of an old 
man.’ I think his rich and beautiful voice 
almost always sounded in the ears of a depart- 
ing visitor: ‘* Come and see me again.” 
He loved to have people come to him for 
advice and help, and perhaps loved it most 
keenly if he knew that they were stepping 
across some barrier. He certainly stepped 
across many a barrier to meet me, as he al- 
ways did, after that first time. I carried 
out the plan, pleased him, and he wrote to 
me: ‘* What you did was contrary to the 
prudence of this world, but in accordance 
with the prudence of the next. Good will 
come of it; at all events, a voice has spoken 
to him in God’s name, and His word does 
not return void. For the present, what you 
have done is enough.’’ 

I did not see him again for some time, 
and when I went I shall never forget his ap- 
pearance as he came in. His attendant, 
Newman, always confused me with another 
lady, and | suppose he had taken in no clear 
message as to who I was. The old man 
came in, holding one side of his long coat 
across his chest, drawn up to his full height, 
and looking as severe and distant as could 
be. He was a medieval ecclesiastic all over. 
But when I made a few steps forward to 
meet him, face and figure all relaxed, and 
smiling, he said: ** Oh! it’s you, is it ? 
Well ? What mischief is on foot to-day ? 
What commands have you for me?” At 
the end of my business he said : ‘* Have you 
seen So-and-so (a recent ’vert to the Catho- 
lic Church) lately ?’ I said I had, and that 
I was charmed to see what his Christianity 
could do for an Agnostic. ‘‘ Yes, that is a 
true conversion. That is a true conversion 
—a conversion as you Methodists understand 
it, too.” And presently he seemed to think 
this was his first good chance with me, and 
said, ‘‘ And when are you coming nearer ?’’ 
‘**T am not likely ever to come nearer in the 
sense I think you mean,” I said; and he 
urged on me tne benefits of confession. I 
must say that I did little but parry the at- 
tack, because I could not bring myself to 
say plainly what | thought. He seemed too 
good and gentle to be opposed. But he 
gave me a book of his, and asked me to dis- 
cuss it with him later on. The next time 
he saw I was unwilling, and said nothing till 


we had said good-bye. Then came a pause, 
and ** Well 7’? Isaid, ‘‘ No. I only came 
to you for the business we have settled.” 
‘** Very well, very well. But you know you 
need guidance.”” I avoided the whole ques- 
tion, and for a time or two he left all such 
personalities alone. Then he gave me a lit- 
tle book on the Office of the Holy Spirit, 
and pressed me for comments on it. At last 
1 frankly told him that his dignity and 
kindness about other things made it painful 
to speak plainly, but that I agreed with his 
book as far as he could quote Scripture in 
support of his teaching, but that he pres- 
ently came to his doctrine of the Chureh, 
and had no quotations, and that then ] 
differed. He said gently, ‘* You do not see 
your need of confession and of the Church, 
but it is there,” I said, *‘ No. Yousuggest 
to me means by which to get what I have 
already, peace with God through Jesus 
Christ, and access to God by the Holy 
Spirit. You have really nothing better to 
offer me. And I can say this freely to you 
because you understand life as no ordinary 
priest can. You have lived a complete life, 
and understand. You know that I have all 
I need.” He said quickly, with a sharp 
look at me, ‘* Are you content with your- 
self, then ?’ Of course [ said no, but with 
the faith and doctrine I had received. And 
I added again: ‘‘ You know I have what 
satisfies my soul’s needs.” He paused, nod- 
ded his head repeatedly, and then said: ‘* I 
know that I think that you would always 
follow the truth.” I said, ‘* More than 
that. You know that I see the truth differ- 
ently from you, and that I have what satis- 
fies me, while you have what satisfies you. 
Forgive me; I must speak plainly when 
you press me.” He turned to me, and said 
very solemnly: ‘‘ The Church has a doc- 
trine of the intention of the heart. You 
have that intention of the heart. God bless 
vou, God bless you.”’ Then he reverted to 
the practical business result we had pre- 
viously come to, and sent two or three mes- 
sages by me to fellow-workers. 

He used, with a smile, to ask me about 
the health of a lady of his own age whom 
he knew to be an anxiously zealous Prot- 
estant, and sent messages which I durst not 
deliver. I always felt his quiet, underlying 
sense of Christian fellowship with her to be 
strong, though he knew that to her he repre- 
sented ‘‘ the Scarlet Woman” in England. 

Perhaps one of the most amusing conver- 
sations I ever had with him was after I had 
seen some evictions in Ireland, and had 
made friends with some priests over there. 
I went to tell him all about it, and he spoke 
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with great warmth of appreciation about the 
English Protestants who had been over to 
cheer the hearts of the Irish. I said it was 
strange that English Catholics did not go. 
He said they were not in sympathy. I 
asked why he did not tell them to go, since 
it must stir their sympathy. ‘* They won't 
go,’’—he repeated again and again ;—"‘ it’s 
no use. They won’t go.” ‘* Then,’’ I said, 
‘‘why don’t you tell their confessors to 
send them for penance?” He laughed 
heartily, lifted his hands, and let them fall 
on his knees: ** A capital idea! I will,’’ he 
said. 

I have been struck with his readiness to 
do things which aman of his age, to say 
nothing of his dignity, would not generally 
do. He would get up and go and put a lit- 
tle coal on the fire, saying, ** We shall get 
quite cold sitting talking here.” He gave 
mea delightful sense of enjoying the not 
being on ceremony or professional with me. 
After that one frank talk, he seemed to feel 
homeish and chatty, and never again did 
more than give me a little book and bless 
me. I once urged him to express publicly 
his opinion on a matter on which he felt 
bound to silence almost complete. He said, 
** You understand I am tied and pledged.” 
[ said, ** It is of great importance. Can 
you say nothing more?” Ile said, ‘* Well, 
what could I say? What do you think I 


could say ?” I suggested one thing after 

another that seemed to me possible. ** No, 
rere ; 

no. Lill, at last, I got a phrase which he 

felt would do, and he said, ** Now, you must 


be quiet and content with that. 
no further. Iam bound.” 

Last summer I thought that in his re- 
marks on the Encyclical he had fallen into the 
almost universal clerical error of laying the 
burden of parental responsibility on moth- 
ers. I wrote to him, saying plainly that I 
thought that the clergy generally said this 
sort of thing naturally, because if they re- 
turned to the earlier doctrine that it is in- 
cumbent on fathers to teach their children 
as thev walk in the way, they would have to 
practise what they preached, and society 
pressed in the opposite direction. I begged 
him, from his freer position, to set the ex- 
ample of a better doctrine, and to try to 
stir fathers up to dotheir share. I told him 
I despaired of true doctrine until women 
took their place in pulpits and on platforms. 
Ile quickly replied : 


I can go 


‘“‘T began reading your letter without knowing 
from whom it came, and I said to myself, ‘ Hey- 
day, here is a fine lady scolding! I wonder who it 
is.’ I then looked at the end, and wondered no 
longer. 
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** What can be more unjust than you ? 

‘*T was writing not against the women, but 
against employers. Mothersare partly driven into 
work, as you say, by the selfishness of fathers and 
the temptation of employers. 

‘“ What have I been doing for twenty years but 
preaching to fathers, in pledging them to total ab- 
stinence from drink, and in binding them to spend 
all they earn on their homes, by which the mothers 
can live a domestic life? Even the context of what 
you quote contains all this. But you ladies ar 
torpedoes, and not legislators or preachers. 

“There! Ihave had my revenge. 

“But how can our people have homes until the 
land laws and the house property laws have been 
revised ? 

** | hope you are getting a good holiday.”’ 


I was, of course, much delighted with 
this letter, but it turned out that he was 
just as much pleased with it as [. I went 
to call on him with a friend who wanted to 
be introduced to him, and he came into the 
room where we had waited, holding out 
both hands, and saying eagerly, ** Did you 
get my letter? What did you think of it ?”’ 
I told him I had been charmed by it, though 
[ did not think it an answer. He at once 
began, chuckling, to explain the controversy 
to my friend, and was quite full of amuse 
ment. Our errand was to ask him to write 
a paper for the Review of the Churches, on 
re-union, and my friend was going about 
the matter diplomatically ; but as soon as 
he saw what it was, he at once said, ‘* I 
should like to write on that for you.” 
Then he talked earnestly on the subject, 
quoting a correspondence with an Anglican 
clergyman, who had said that Anglican 
clergy would be able to join the Roman 
Catholic Church, if she would recognise 
their orders, dispense with celibacy, and—I 
forget the third point. ‘* That’s rather a 
large order. It’s asking a good deal,” he 
said. 

He ended a conversation that was hur- 
ried, because he had a bishop waiting for 
him, by repeating his invariable line of talk 
on this subject, to the effect that formal 
union was far off, and that one could not see 
how it is to come, but that united work for 
the objects we can see alike upon is the true 
road to the end, as it is the only practical 
way of expressing our desires for unity. 
He welcomed any union among the sects as 
a sign of a deep desire for union, and as a 
promise for the future of the whole Church. 

Like all who came in contact with him, I 
feel myself to have parted temporarily from 
one of my dearest friends, but only as 
friends part to live in different countries. 
[tis such child-like souls as his really was 
that make almost visible to one the family 
life of heaven and earth as one and undivid- 
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ed. He had thought the Father’s command 
was to obey a Church without questioning 
its authority, and he acquiesced like a child. 
llis deepest sympathies seemed to me al- 
ways to be for untaught and neglected chil- 
dren. If this seems to leave out of sight 
the ‘‘ astute Churchman” view of him, I 
can only say that there is no diplomacy like 
perfect simplicity, and that always has 
seemed to me to be his diplomacy. 
SARAH M. SHELDON Amos. 


SevEN and a half years ago—through a 
work in which we were both specially inter- 
ested, the children’s sections of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act—I first came to know 
the great man who has just left a church with- 
out its brightest ornament, and a country 
without one of its noblest sons, and whose 
life has been to me ever since that day like 
some beautiful sacred song. I had been 
warned against him by a valued friend as 
‘‘the prince of proselytisers,” and had a 
strong constitutional and principled dislike 
to his Church, and at least very negative 
feelings towards ecclesiastics in general : 
und now I met the man. ‘‘ Well,” said he, 
almost swinging his hand into the grasp of 
mine, ** you are going to work for suffering 
children ; God bless and help you!” His 
princedom in his church, his long black 
crimson-edged cassock, his crimson tiara, 
his cross of gold, his intellect and learning, 
his history, were all lost in a sweetness and 
sanctity which I had never met before save 
in humanity’s holiest, most perfect child- 
hood. His sacred seriousness, his spon- 
taneous delight, his absorption in what I 
had to say, his intense righteousness, the 
evident aims with which he lived, the 
human warmth and colour which illuminat- 
ed every feature of his wonderful face pos- 
sessed me with liberty and joy in his pres- 
ence. I had but one thought in coming 
away from him :—the splendour of a true 
man. He was the man who is man’s in- 
stinctive choice. Often have I seen him 
since that day, but neither then nor at any 
subsequent visit to him did I ever for one 
moment feel that I was in the presence of a 
great ecclesiastic—much less of a little one. 
There were such persons hung in painting 
upon his walls. The intense simplicity of 
his nature, together with the extraordinary 
vastness of the sphere of its sympathies, 
pities, and solicitudes, constituted that same 
kind of dignity, that pure majesty, which 
compelled the child of Heth, ‘‘ even the 
children of Heth,” to answer Abraham, say- 
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ing, *‘ Hear us, my lord : thou art a mighty 
prince among us.” 

He was a king. His robes and jewels, 
and shields and heraldry, and tower of 
strength were that his great mind and heart 
went out to his race. He was at the sum- 
mit of all the humanity you had known. 
Your reverence for him sprang from the 
glimmer of himself in you. ‘There was a 
deep, tender fear in it which was akin to 
worship, and which tended to make men of 
no religion and men of every variety of re- 
ligion kneel for his blessing as Jacob’s sons 
knelt for Jacob’s. 

To this personality was added the subtle 
suggestion of his coming to you from a still 
larger world than the vast world of men. 
In all his bearing was the saying: ‘“‘I 
am a stranger and sojourner with you.” 
He was a son of the living God and Father 
of all. Men, rude and refined, of his 
Church, of no Church, and of all Churches, 
while revering and loving him for himself, 
had their unbelief put a little to shame, or 
their faith gladdened, by the subtle, lumi- 
nous power in which his strong, clear faith 
and joy in his God and theirs, bathed him, 
and, for the moment, them. They had 
seen none such wonderful manhood. The 
sense of eternal things which filled his pres- 
ence men, to theirssurprise, felt in a degree 
haunting themselves. They had glimmers 
of animbus around his venerable head which 
made them, perhaps, dimly understand why 
painters had gilded aureoles around the 
heads of those saints which hung upon his 
walls. 

Yet not the humblest docker, not the 
youngest child, not the hardest unbeliever, 
found in him any ‘* greatness,’’ as earth’s 
great personages are great. He had the 
gentleness, the deference of a father pitving 
his children. He was aware not in the least 
that he wus a Cardinal-Archbishop : to be 
of service to you seemed the special object 
of his life. It was thus that ‘‘ My son,” as 
he used to address an earnest man, seemed 
so well to become his lips. Yet was his 
pleasure in his service so child-like, that his 
heart seemed to bound and sing with the 
enjoyment of the thought that he could be 
anything of a helper to the helpless among 
men. 

From first to last my acquaintance with 
him was almost wholly in his relation to 
suffering children. I am fain to think that, 
as their friend, he loved me. It was in 
those years when the need of the Society for 
whose existence I worked—The National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children—was still unrecognised, whilst its 
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success was still doubtful, whilst its pro- 
posals for legislation were generally resent- 
ed as ** grandmotherly,” its statements of 
reasons for such legislation ** sensational’’ 
and ** hysterical,” whilst national opinion 
upon its existence and aims was adverse or 
dead—it was then that Cardinal Manning 
allowed me to find in him a friend, and 
made me feel the strength which comes 
from such a man’s homage to one’s cause. 
By a true instinct he rejected alike the 
doubts and the censures which at that time 
were almost universal, and in various and 
subtle ways, by sacred sympathy and en- 
couragement, and by a wide and statesman- 
like view of the matter, sustained the faith 
and zeal necessarv if the cause was not to 
prove too great and die. When urging pa- 
tience in those days, the Cardinal said 1n his 
own persuasive way : ** Child lifeand home- 
life have not been thought about in Eng- 
Jand. We have to make them thought 
about. The age is busy and superficial. 
Such work will take time. Nothing that a 
nation needs deeply does it suddenly es- 
pouse.” Atanother moment of disappoint- 
ment he said to the same worker : ‘** There 
is room for only one true fear in a man. 
That fear is that he may be wrong. When 
that has been banished, there is no room for 
any other.”” Whenever he observed in the 
paper that either I or the Society had had 
a snub, he was sure to send a little note, 
**Come and see me.’*” On one oceasion he 
said, referring to a case which had recently 
been dismissed by the Westminster magis- 
trate : ** Nothing is more to be dreaded in 
a work like this than that we should allow 
the weaknesses of human agencies to divert 
our attention from the righteousness of our 
mission. And do remember,”’ he added, 
**that magistrates cannot be expected to 
administer the law beyond the requirements 
of public sentiment. Nothing is so likely 
to make an earnest man unjust to officials 
as that he should be disheartened. St. 
Paul could work for his Lord, and yet re- 
spect the officials whose duty it was to send 
him to prison.”” When the first essay was 
made to interest the thinking part of the 
nation in the cruelties from which so many 
of its children suffered, he joined with me, 
a comparatively unknown man, in writing 
an article in this REVIEW, thus lending the 
influence of his great name toa cause as yet 
unpopular. When the Bill for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children was before Par- 
liament, he went down to the House twice 
to use his influence in the lobby with some 
of the members he knew, from whom, he 
feared, support for it was not probable. To 
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the same influence the Society owes some of 
its most influential supporters. To its two 
last annual meetings he promised to come if 
his doctor would permit him to do so. The 
previous winters had both been spent in. 
doors. When the time for the meetings 
came he was still unwell. On one occasion, 
when urged to go and winter in the Nouth 
of France, and follow the good example of 
Mr. Spurgeon, he said : ** When my Father 
opens His door, and wants Henry Edward 
Manning within, shall the child not be wait- 
ing on the step ?” 

His interest in children was like his char 
acter—an all-round one and of the most 
genuine and simple kind. ‘‘I like to go 
into the parks on Sunday,’ he said on one 
occasion, ** to see the children and talk with 
them; and I give them my blessing.” 
Then, witha pleased smile he added : ** No 
body can say that I am_ proselytising in 
that.” Referring on one oceasion to a de- 
pressed remark 1 had made to him on the 
small results of the past year’s work : ** O) 
seventy cases!’ he exultingly exclaimed. 
**Small result! Think of seventy little 
children’s tears dried, and seventy little 
children’s pains stopped! We can never 
say that that is nothing. It is glorious !"’ 
In a still more solemn voice, he continued : 
** A child’s needless tear isa blood blot upon 
this earth.’’ A worker for the Society, 
after a tour in Ireland, called upon him at 
his request to tell him the result. On hear- 
ing that the Catholic priest and the treas- 
urer of the Irish Church Missionary So- 
ciety, Parnellite and MeCarthyite, Orange- 
man and Home Ruler, had met togethe: 
on our platform, and had joined in forming 
our Aid Committees, he clapped his hands 
and exclaimed: ‘‘ How happy the old 
prophet would have been! ‘The good days 
are coming. It is the little child that will 
be their leader. People will find their 
brotherhood in little children.” 

What this great man did for suffering 
children he could not help doing. The sin- 
ister motives which have been attributed to 
him by persons who did not know him ar 
to me, who have had the privilege of his in- 
timacy for seven and a half years, unjust 
and impossible. His zealous Roman Catholi- 
cism was but the image and superscription 
of that pure golden humanity, to which 
each needless tear of a child was a blood- 
drop. With the ecclesiastical kingdom to 
which he gave his allegiance I have no con- 
cern here. Before all things he was a 
grandly human being. ‘To him the cause 
and service of the little and weak was what 
to too many ecclesiastics is the cause and 
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service of the great and the strong. What- 
ever was his own desire in the matter, the 
power of his life served, not Romanism, but 
religion. It was in spite of his alien 
Church, alien in name and in habits of 
thought to English life, that he won Eng- 
lishmen’s love. ‘They travelled after him, 
led by his personality, not by his creed. 
The English are first political, then re- 
ligious ; and all their political traditions, as 
well as all the institutions their politics have 
created, place a bar against Romanism, 
which no personality, however great, can 
remove. 

His influence was like that gracidus influ- 
ence of a noble woman which all men feel 
without becoming women, or even adopting 
their costume. It was created and it was 
limited by what in him was common to 
our best humanity, and which every human 
being by virtue of humanity must feel. 
The Church to which he belonged gave him 
titles ; but these, though extending the 
range and opportunities of the fascination 
of his intluence, did not constitute the source 
of it. Neither the mitre nor the crown, but 
the common heart of mankind transfigured, 
marks the true master of men. The Pope 
may create twenty cardinals; he cannot 
create one Manning, for grand titles do not 
make grand men. A _ bishop’s throne may 
have a bishop’s empire, but only a bishop’s. 
Manhood alone can have empire over men. 

Though most of what he said to me was 
said to make my hands stronger to do the 
special work I had to do, and which, had he 
had time, his own hands would have gladly 
done, now and again conversation slipped 
into more general topics, when, so utterly 
simple was he and so open, that what some 
would call the trifles of his personal life 
would come up in his conversation, which 
all unconsciously betrayed how full of happy 
and prosperous virtue he was. On one oc- 
casion he told me this story in slow periods, 
in which every word was a reality: ‘* I was 
going down that street,” pointing out of the 
window to a double row of mansions that 
were being built, ‘‘ and I met a little boy 
going along his happy way, with poor dress, 
but a lovely, thoughtful, pale, open face, 
and I stopped him for the pleasure of speak- 
ing to him. ‘ Well, my little man, how are 
you, and where are you going with that lit- 
tle bundle in your hand?’ He told me 
‘there ’"—pointing to one of the houses 
being built, ‘ to his father.’ * What is your 
father?’ I asked. ‘A carpenter, sir,’ he 
replied.” Then the Cardinal added slowly, 
‘“‘T was awed and startled! I had met a 
carpenter’s son! My Lord was once a lit- 
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tle servant like that boy. Oh, Mr. Waugh,” 
he exclaimed, almost in tears, ‘* what depths 
of love were in Christ!’ He then in the 
simplest way disclosed that he had at once 
returned home and sent all that he had then 
to give to some institution for the children 
of the poor. ‘‘I feel at times,” he said, 
‘* ashamed to own anything.”’ I sawin that 
moment how intense upon him was the 
power of the life of our Lord. 

Never was a man less of a bigot. He had 
a heart for all reality. We differed foto 
celo in our ideas of the Church, As the 
name is generally understood, I had no 
Church. The source of my religion began 
and ended with the Nazarene. I had no 
Church history, no Church creeds, save the 
history once enacted in Galilee and Judea 
and the creed of the Gospels. The four 
lives of the Nazarene by four of his friends 
were my library of faith. My pope, my 
cardinals were, therefore, Christ and his 
Twelve. My apostolical succession was to 
such men as had by direct contact with our 
Lord caught some of His holy fire. On one 
occasion when I had respectfully put my 
position to him he said: ‘* Well, you are 
making me your confessor, and I give you 
absolution, for you need it; you are not 
following Christ as much as you think you 
are. Follow Him enough and you will find 
that out.” 

When walking in the New Forest some 
years ago I came up, here and there upon 
the road, with little knots of country people 
in their Sunday best wending their way to 
a village church. They were going, I found, 
to the funeral of ‘‘ the housekeeper at the 
Hall.’’ I turned into the church, attend- 
ed the service, and followed to the grave. 
I did not know the woman, but I found 
that she had been greatly loved and was: bit- 
terly mourned by the whole country side, 
which had ceased labour and gathered to 
weep at her grave. Humanity mourned 
when she died. I found myself joining in 
its tears. When the lingering company had 
gone away, I said to the gravedigger : ** She 
was much beloved, it seems.” ** Ah, sir 1’ 
he sobbed with difficulty, his aged, wrinkled 
face crumpling up as fresh tears started, 
breaking his sentence. Then taking his 
shovel, he continued, as he began to shovel 
back the earth: ‘* This is the hardest job 
I’ve had for many a day.” 

Those Hebrew ‘‘ women from Galilee’ 
and those English labourers from the Forest 
had the same kind of reason for their tears 
at the tomb. Humanity wept at both. 
And it was humanity that wept at the tomb 
of the Cardinal. Our common race was be- 
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reaved. The mystic power of man “‘re- 
newed after the image of Christ’’ is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Remem- 
bering the great woe of this great city and 
of the whole land at his grave it is well to 
reflect that though place and power play 
their part in this complex life of ours, em- 
pire belongs only to Christ and to the 
Christ-like soul, be its circle great or small. 
It is not an Atlantic alone that possesses 
the properties of the sea; each wave and 
ripple breaking around the children’s feet 
paddling upon its shore possesses the same. 
Its very spray is salt. Nor is it greatness of 
name and vastness of sphere that constitute 
the power of a Christian. His power is that 
his nature is impregnated with the race-lov- 
ing spirit of Christ. The soul may be as 
unconscious of its properties as the sea is of 
its properties, but it has them all the same ; 
and by whatsoever Church-name that soul 
is known: Greek, Roman, or Anglican, be 
it a diocesan dignitarv, or a ** housekeeper 
at the Hall’? among farms and labourers, 
the Christliness of its disposition and be- 
haviour will be the measure in which men 
will find in it ‘* saving health.” 

Once I was warned by a well-known 
statesman against putting ecclesiastics on 
my Society’s committee. I said: ‘* But we 
have already one on it, Cardinal Manning.” 
His reply was: ‘‘ Oh, Manning, he is not 
un ecclesiastic ; he belongs to us all !”” 

That the supremest humanity is king 
among men, this is the lesson of the great 
life which the nation mourns, and which it 
will see no more. 

BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


I cannot refrain from adding to the 
foregoing papers a few recollections of my 
own. For some years past I have, like 
many others, been admitted to Cardinal 
Manning’s friendship, and found ready ac- 
cess to him. Many an hour’s conversation 
[ have had with him—often on a Sunday 
evening, when he seemed to beat Jeisure for 
general and discursive talk. Several friends, 
notably Dr. Paton and the late Dr. Hatch, 
{ have had the pleasure of making known 
to him ; for he seemed desirous of meeting 
every one worth knowing. He never tried 
to convert me : indeed we did not go much 
into ecclesiastical argument; recognising 
our different points of view, we were readv 
to discuss the secondary questions on which 
differences are not vital. I remember that 


early in our acquaintance the Cardinal, who 
had undertaken to write an article for this 
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REVIEW on the question of the admission of 
Mr. Bradlaugh to the House of Commons, 
sent to ask me to go down and talk to him 
about it. I found him with the MS. just 
finished, the sheets scarcely dry. He read 
over the whole to me, challenging me to 
concur with, or dissent from, each proposi- 
tion, and breaking into a gentle smile when 
—as was generally the case—I intimated 
strong dissent. I thought the article very 
good as a statement of opinion, but unten- 
able as an argument. 

I once congratulated him on his long life, 
as giving time for his motives and career to 
display themselves in their true light. He 
assented, referring very feelingly to the un- 
popularity and misconception he had had to 
go through ; how he had been under acloud 
for twentv or thirty years, but had in the 
end lived through it. 

I have never met with anv one who seemed 
to me a more thorough Bishop : not merely 
carrying with sedulous attention and grave 
responsibility, though with a masterful sense 
of certaintv and ease, the cares of his own 
diocese and Church, and—to his own feeling 
at least—of the religion of his country. but 
alwavs ready to undertake the guidance of 
any individual soul in need, caring for the 
one, and lavish of thought and time in each 
case—a confessor as well as an overseer. He 
meditated deeply on the state of Christian- 
ity in England—of course with a bias; 
thought highly, on the whole, of the aris- 
tocracy, spoke often in words of solemn 
warning of the perils of our pursuit of 
money. but recognised the deep-seated be- 
lief in God of the bulk of the people. There 
was much Catholic truth. he would say, 
among the Methodists, and he held that the 
Salvation Army, sadly defective as it was, 
was nevertheless seriously preaching the fear 
of God. 

I was abroad during the early part of the 
Dock strike. On returning, I went to see 
the Cardinal, who told me what he had been 
doing. I snggested that the Bishop of 
London. having put his hand tothe plough, 
had looked back. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, with a 
sort of wicked smile, ‘‘ and I am not sure 
whether any other of my episcopal brethren 
were in England at the time.” 

Some years ago Dr. Fairbairn, of Mans- 
field College, wrote some articles criticising 
the theological position of Cardinal New- 
man. Cardinal Manning. reading these, 
spoke to me of his great interest in them, 
and expressed a wish to meet Dr. Fair- 
bairn. Accordingly, he came to my house 
one afternoon to meet Dr. Fairbairn and 
my friend Dr. Paton. Mr. Lilly was also 
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resent, and some members of my fam- 
ily. After tea the conversation naturally 
turned on the Roman Catholic question, 
and in the most friendly and generous spirit, 
as might be expected from the temper of 
the men, a general argument of the deepest 
interest was held, Dr. Fairbairn propound- 
ing questions to bring out.the points, the 
Cardinal replying, and Dr. Paton interpos- 
ing remarks and questions now and then. 
The Cardinal did not bind himself to Car- 
dinal Newman's positions, and indeed ex- 
pressly disclaimed to have so studied his 
books as to know his views ; but he treated 
the belief in God as a necessity of his exist- 
ence, and deduced from it the belief in 
Christianity—i.e., the Catholie Church. 
His argument was, to the minds of some 
present, somewhat out of date, founded 
rather on the lines current in the Tracta- 
rian times than on those which are adjusted 
to modern history and philosophy. But he 
more than frankly admitted to saving grace 
Christians outside the Roman Catholic 
Church, basing his view on the doctrine of 
extraordinary grace, the result of the grace 
of the Church, and shining out beyond her 
pale. ‘The whole conversation was strenu- 
ous; Drs. Fairbairn and Paton, both com- 
ing, as they explained, of the blood of the 
Covenanters, were firm, though fraternal, 
themselves holding High Church doctrine, 
though of a different order. I remember 
especially one passage. The Cardinal was 
asked to define the specific Roman Catholic 
theory of the Church, and, settling himself 
to the task, spoke for two or three minutes. 
At the close of his sentences we all three, 
with one voice, aecepted his definition abso- 
lutely. This may show either the underly- 
ing similarity of Christian creeds or the 
difficulties of definition ; but it was very 
striking. ‘There was no difference as to the 
ideas of the Church and Catholicity ; only 
as to the realities which corresponded to 
them. ‘The conversation was at last broken 
off by the Cardinal having to leave. Ris- 
ing from his chair, he grasped Dr. Fairbairn 
by the hand, and, with the greatest warmth, 
said how glad he was, in spite of what he 
must consider imperfections, to be able to 
recognise him as a brother in Christ. Dr. 
Fairbairn, with like feeling, replied how 
happy he was to be able so to regard him, 
without even speaking of imperfections, and 
even happier to be in a position to acknowl- 
edge him as a teacher called to his office, 
like himself, by the Master, and possessed 
therefore of the same right to serve Him. 
[t was a mutual benediction, and a scene I 
shall never forget. P. W.. Bs, 
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From The Review of the Churches (London), January, 1892. 
E 
THE BisHop OF WAKEFIELD. 


No one can have lived eight and a half 
vears in East London, as I have done, with- 
out learning (if he ever required to learn) 
to take the deepest and keenest interest in 
the labour problems with which he is daily 
confronted there. Indeed, the interest is 
more than deep and keen ; it is full of pain 
and distress. For no one can know, even 
superficially, the state of things in such a 
region, and rest satisfied. ‘To witness the 
scenes at the dockyard gates, in the casual 
wards of the workhouses, in the lower class 
of lodging-houses, and in the very streets 
and courts of the poorer districts, is to be 
constantly asking oneself, Can this be right ? 
Is this the best we can do? Is there no 
way of bettering these dreary lives, and 
bringing hope to these hopeless ones? Of 
course the misery and destitution in parts 
of our great cities present only one of the 
many problems which touch the great labour 
question. But it isthe problem which most 
forces itself upon any one conversant with 
the darker aspects of life. And we dare 
not let things alone. I do not mean that it 
would be dangerous to society and to the 
peace and order of the realm to let things 
alone (though it would be), but we dare 
not, because conscience will rise up and 
condemn us if we do, because our hearts 
bleed with compassion for these poor suffer- 
ers, because we believe that Christ came to 
bring light and blessing to man, and bids 
us help one another. I suppose, whenever 
we speak of the want and suffering in such 
a district as East London, there are sure to 
be some to say our pity is misplaced, for 
these sufferers have brought their suffering 
upon themselves by vice and idleness and 
improvidence. No doubt they have in many 
eases, though the latest statistics go to show 
that the larger share of the poverty and 
helplessness of the aged poor is due, not to 
drunkenness, as has often been aftirmed, 
but to sickness and old age. Still, no doubt 
drunkenness has a terribly large share in 
the matter, while inveterate indolence ac- 
counts for another large proportion, imn- 
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providence being common enough as a con- 
tributory cause in most cases. But I am 
not able to regulate my compassion by the 
deserts or non-deserts of the objects present- 
ed to it. I do not feel as if I should care to 
be dealt with myself exactly according to 
my deservings. Besides, if sickness and 
poverty are piteous things, so most assured- 
ly issin. I quite allow that when a man is 
suffering from the results of ingrained evil 
habit, or of vicious living, it is exceedingly 
hard to help him. General Booth thinks he 
can rescue and restore him, and we watch 
his ambitious experiments with great inter- 
est and sympathy, if with some misgivings 
as to the results. But, even if much less 
than some sanguine temperaments may hope 
is all that can be done for an adult genera- 
tion, even a little is well worth doing, and 
for my part I cannot imagine a Church, 
commissioned to preach a Gospel to the 
poor, indifferent to the problems, (difficult 
though they may be, hopeless of solution 
though they may seem to some,) concerned 
with the startling inequality in the distribu- 
tion of wealth and comfort, and the general 
raising of the condition of the poorest class 
of labourers. 

_ Of course it is very obvious that our hope 
lies greatly in training up a new generation 
to higher and nobler conceptions of life, and 
toa more vigorous self-dependence, than the 
generation that has matured its habits and 
outlived its ambitions. And here there are 
problems which appeal in the directest fash- 
ion to all Christian people. Even the very 
compassion which is an inheritance of 
human nature is enough, apart from higher 
motives, to make us seek very earnestly to 
save the young from the dangers to which 
the old have been exposed, and to educate 
them to be a happiness to themselves and 
an honour to theircountry. Dr. Barnardo, 
whether we like his system or not, has set 
us a grand example; and the Church of 
England has taken up in good earnest, and 
with wonderful success, the work of rescu- 
ing the waifs and stravs from their perilous 
surroundings, and training them to pure 
and honest living. 

These are comparatively simple problems 
to deal with compared with many others. 
What shall we say of trades unions, labour 
disputes, and strikes ? Well, I have in one 
way given my answer long ago, for I was 
for several years before I went as Bishop to 
East London a member of a ‘‘ Church and 
Trades Union Council,’ which existed in 
order that Churchmen might show that they 
did not join in the sweeping condemnation 
of trades unions, which was not uncommon, 
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but that they welcomed the elements of 
good in such combinations, strongly sup- 
ported the right of the working Classes to 
combine for protection and promotion of 
their own interests, and desired that thege 
societies should not be looked upon as out 
of the sphere of Christian motive and prin. 
ciple. I know.very well how foolish it jg 
for clergymen, or indeed any persons not 
thoroughly well-informed in the details of 
the questions raised, to interfere in trade 
disputes. These questions are generally 
very complicated and difficult. But some. 
times it is pretty obvious that there is some. 
thing very wrong which needs amending, as 
in the first dock-labourers’ strike, and then 
the sympathies of the Church should go, as 
they did go very freely in East London, 
with the men who were seeking relief. In 
the same way there was great sympathy on 
the part of the Church with the match-girls 
and their hardships, though we are bound 
to confess that the swift and satisfactory 
remedy of their grievances was due to one 
with whose views in some matters the 
Church cannot profess much sympathy —] 
mean Mrs. Besant. I am afraid we were 
talking while she was acting. I suppose 
there is a far fairer and juster view taken of 
strikes now than a short time ago. Very 
few would deny that they are, though a 
rough remedy, at times fully justified, and 
often really beneficial. Nor does any one 
deny the often splendid self-sacritice which 
accompanies them on the part of indi- 
viduals, and this independently of the good- 
ness or badness of the cause. ‘The working 
classes have certainly shown great power of 
endurance and of discipline, as well as of 
self-denial, and the Church must at least 
honour these virtues. ' 

From the subject of strikes and combina- 
tions it is natural to pass to that of co-opera- 
tive industries. I do not care to say any- 
thing about co-operative distribution, be- 
vause that has well established itself, and 
can take care of itself. Besides it does not 
seem to me to have any very lofty end and 
aim, unless encouragement of thrift be 
such. But in co-operative production I 
have long seen much hope of some solution, 
even if only a partial one, of the great prob- 
lems as to the proportionate interests of pro- 
ducer and consumer, and as to the relative 
power and duty of capital and labour. I 
am aware of the difficulties besetting such 
schemes, and of the causes leading to fre- 
quent failure. 
fail, and I have visited and addressed the 
men at a large mill that has grown and 
thriven for many years, and is at present in 
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a thoroughly sound and prosperous condi- 
tion, conducted on the strictest profit-shar- 
ing principles, and with no large capital as 
a foundation ; while every one knows the 
wonderful success of various continental ex- 
periments, and notably that of Leclaire in 
Paris. I certainly hold that the Church 
should take a keen and intelligent interest 
in such efforts as these. If ovr workers 
think that the Church cares little for their 
earthly welfare, they are not likely to be 
much attracted by her spiritual claims. [| 
am sure that the questions now agitated as 
to old age pensions, namely, whether the 
provision be made by the earnings of the 
pensioners when young. or by taxation of 
the whole people, and, if the former, 
whether voluntary or compulsory, are ques- 
tions which ought to be full of interest to 
Christian people, who wish to be like their 
Master, and to care, as He cared, for the 
poor and needy. 

~ And then we come to the wilder dreams 
of the Socialist. I dare not speak hard 
things of him. God knows there is excuse 
enough for him. ‘There are times when, 
being brought face to face with some of the 
saddest and darkest aspects of life, one is 
tempted to welcome any scheme, however 
ill-conceived or impracticable, which might 
give even a chance for the bettering of what 
is so terribly bad. But one thing is very 
certain, namely, that all great and benefi- 
cent social advances are of slow growth, and 
that it is madness to hope (as some do) for 
any real amelioration of the conditions of 
labour or of society from sudden and subver- 
sive change. ‘There are laws of economics, 
however little some may regard them in 
these days, which are too strong for the 
struggles of revolutionists, and which will 
take a sure vengeance for a temporary de- 
feat. We might as well expect an earth- 
quake to ripen our harvest as a social cata- 
clysm to bring happiness and well-being to 
our people. We must work with, and not 
against, the great laws which are inter- 
twined inextricably with all our vast and 
complicated social system. It seems to me 
that even if, by some strange combination 
of political and social forces, the ideas of 
the Socialists could be embodied in legisla- 
tive enactment, they must at once collapse 
and fall into ruin, except upon the condi- 
tion of the universal acquisition of such 
honesty, honour, truthfulness, and self- 
effacement, as the world is alas ! a very long 
way from realizing at present. When man- 
kind is thoroughly Christianized, the So- 
cialist schemes may be conceivably possible ; 
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but when that happy consummation is 
achieved I much doubt whether they will 
be any longer considered necessary. 

It will be seen, by the brief and imperfect 
treatment of the subject which the space 
assigned to me necessitates, that I have my- 
self, and consider that the Church at large 
ought to have, great sympathy with all 
problems that affect the temporal well-being 
of the working classes. I believe that this 
is right and good in itself. But I believe 
also that in numberless cases the only way 
to inspire a belief that you are honestly 
anxious to do good and to help in the high- 
est and best way is to show that you are 
honestly anxious to help in those matters 
which to ws may appear lower and of minor 
importance, but to those we are thinking of 
seem for the most part the one thing need- 
ful. 1 deprecate once more meddling where 
we are not experts. I amsure much harm is 
done by ignorant assumption of knowledge 
or authority. But Iam quite sure of this— 
that the great duty of the Chureh at all 
times and in all cases is to set forth and en- 
force high and holy principles and motives. 
I am quite sure one is bound to point 
out that Christianity is meant to govern all 
spheres and phases of life ; and that religion 
is not a thing concerned only with Prayer, 
Bible-reading, and Churchgoing, but is a 
thing for strong men to take with them into 
all the business and work and trials and 
temptations of their daily life. I am quite 
sure it is not unnecessary to remind people 
that even corporate action is bound to sub- 
mit to Christian principle, and that bodies 
of men and separate classes can be, and 
often are, unjust, uncharitable, and selfish, 
even when the individual members of sach 
bodies or classes are themselves in their per- 
sonal character and conduct just and gener- 
ous. I desire to see Christianity more and 
more inter-penetrating the whole life of the 
nation, and I do not think the Church 
ought to be satisfied until social and politi- 
cal problems are handled and_treated upon 
Christian principles, and in obedience to 
the laws of God. Above all, I hold that 
the old golden rule, to do to others as we 
would they should do to us, should bear 
sway in all things. We may boast of our 
freedom ; and may God preserve it to us. 
We may bea strong and united people ; and 
God save us from disunion and discord. 
We may advance in all culture and amenity 
of living; and God make the lives of our 
people fairer and happier. But, after all, 
it is ‘‘ righteousness which exalteth a na- 
tion.”’ Wa. WaALsHAM WAKEFIELD. 



















































































ri. 
Sir JOHN GOrRsT. 


In his character sketch for December, 
Mr. Stead, in the Review of Reviews, opens 
with the remarkable statement that after 
Lord fidlichaty and his nephew, Mr. Bal- 
four, Sir John Gorst is the most consider- 
able member of the Conservative party, al- 
though by a curious irony of fate he is not 
even now a member of the Cabinet. There 
are few on the Conservative benches, and 
none at all on the Liberal side of the House, 
who do not recognise that in the next Par- 
liament, and still more in the Parliament 
after the next, Sir John Gorst will be only 
second to Mr. Balfour in the House of Com- 
mons. Later on in the sketch he speaks of 
the summoning of the Labour Conference 
by the German Emperor at Berlin, to which 
Sir John Gorst was accredited as the first 
British delegate, and says that it was a post 
for which he was eminently qualified, and it 
opened opportunities of which he was not 
slow to take advantage. sir John’s sympa- 
thies have always been democratic, and he 
endeavoured so far as he could to second the 
efforts of the German Emperor in the 
amelioration of the condition of the toilers 
of Europe. 

When, therefore, the above subject had 
been selected for the fourth Round Table 
Conference of this Review, I naturally 
turned to Sir John Gorst to obtain the views 
of a practical politician upon the influence 
which the Church of Christ ought to exert 
in the endeavour to solve the many prob- 
lems created by the labour movements of 
the day. John Gorst kindly granted 
me an interview at once, but immediately 
after I had opened the conversation said, 
**It is difficult for me as a member of the 
Government to take part in any debatable 
question. Several of my friends c ompl: uined 
a good deal about the interview which Mr. 
Stead has had with meon the Labour Ques- 
tion in February last, and afterwards pub- 
lished. Moreover, I have no wish to play 
the part of a judge with respect to the duty 
of the clergy—they understand their work 
a great deal better than I possibly can do. 
The question indeed is a very varied one, as 

to the relation which the minister of re- 
ligion should take up with respect to the 
social questions of the day. <A great deal 
depends upon how long a parson has been 
amongst his people. If he has been with 
them twenty or thirty years, and by faith- 
ful service has gained their respect and de- 
votion, he can speak with respect to the liv- 
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ing issues of the day in a manner Which 
would not be tolerated or tolerable in a 
young curate, who had but recently come 
amongst the people. Then, again, a great 
deal must depend upon the character of the 
people who make up the congregation. f 
they are ignorant, the clergyman may be 
well advised in giving them very clear and 
defined teac hing with respect to questions 
of political and social economy. If, on the 
other hand, he has to deal with a highly 
educated congregation, they may hold very 
strong and very widely different opinions, 
and ‘consequently might resent positive 
teaching unless the greatest tact is em. 
ployed. 

“In my own experience I have seen 
clergymeh taking up very different attitudes 
in different parishes. TI have known some 
who, by actively leading social movements, 
have done great good ; others I have known 
who have adopted a distinctly neutral atti- 
tude. On the other hand, I have known 
clergymen who have done great injury by 
interfering actively to suppress popular 
movements. At the same time I do not at 
all believe in a great deal of the talk that 
we hear about the antipathy between the 
parsons and the people. Even Conservative 
friends of mine have told me that they are 
convinced that whenever the rural popula- 
tion get a chance to vote, they will vote 
against the’squire and the parson. I don’t 
believe that anything of the kind is true. 
I believe that the number of ¢ lergymen who 
have raised a definite spirit of antagonism 
on the part of their parishioners is much 
more limited than is generally supposed.’ 

In reply to my question as to the exact 
manner in which, so far as his experience 
went, he had found the influetice of the 
Church had been most successfully brought 
to bear upon labour problems, Sir John 
Crorst re plied : : **T eonsider that the P ope s 
Encyclical furnishes an admirable example 
of the w: ay in which the Church gene rally 
should deal with social questions. It is ex- 
cellent alike in its general character and in 
its influence. It was an honest endeavour 
to apply the principles of Christianity to 
every-day affairs, and to bring them to bear 
on all social problems.”’ 

* It seems to me, Sir John,” 
“that your attitude 
the Church 


I remarked, 
would rather be that 
generally should teach posi- 


tive truths, and trust to their influence in 

leading men to solve the problems of the 
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various present-day abuses.” 
he replied. ‘‘ Perhaps an 
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anecdote will illustrate exactly what I mean. 
My friend Bishop Patteson, of Melanesia, 
with whom I was very intimate, told me on 
one occasion that in going to the South Sea 
Islanders he never sought to attack their 
customs. He said to me, ‘I don’t even 
tell them that cannibalism or ‘Taboo is 
wrong. I simply teach them great positive 
truths, and trust to the influence of these 
truths to lead them to abandon their old 
evil practices. I find that this plan answers 
better than any negative teaching could pos- 
sibly do.” That experience of Bishop Patte- 
son’s ‘Illustrates exactly what I think should 
be the right attitude of the Church with re- 
spect to social questions. ”’ 

‘**'There will, however,’ I urged, ‘‘ occur 
from time to time opportunities for the 
clergyman to place himself practically at 
the head of social movements ; he may find 
it possible to make his church the centre of 
a labour organisation. This has happened, 
for instance, with the Rev. Peter Thomp- 
son, of the Wesleyan East London Mission, 
who is treasurer of a branch of the Dockers’ 
Union, and allows the dockers to hold their 
weekly meeting in one of his mission halls. 
Do you consider that a clergyman is wise in 
thus actively identifying himself with a 
labour organisation in order to draw the 
men away from the public-house ?”’ 

‘*'This,” said Sir John Gorst, ‘‘ is one of 
those personal questions on which I find it 
very difficult to give an answer without 
knowing the whole facts of the case. You 
might ask me an equally difficult question, 
whether Cardinal Manning was right or 
wrong in the part he took in the dockers’ 
movement; but here again I would rather 
express no opinion. It is certainly a good 
thing to draw the men away from the pub- 
lic-house. I have even thought that it is so 
great an evil that working men should have 
no rooms of their own in which to hold 
meetings of the character you indicate, that 
rooms ought to be provided for such pur- 
poses by local authorities. But this is a 
different question altogether from the ques- 
tion us to whether a clergyman should lead 
the movement.” On the question of the 
relations of organised to unorganised labour, 
of men and women as rival employees, and 
other problems involving a practical appli- 
cation of general principles, Sir John Gorst 
also expressed the opinion that the Church’s 
duty was confined to enforcing principles 
and leaving the application to be made by 
those who listen to the Church’s teaching. 
The only instance in which he recognised 
the right of the clergy definitely and abso- 
lutely to step beyond the bounds of such an 
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enforcement of positive truth was in the 
case of manifest cruelty, oppression, and 
tyranny. In such cases he said that it was 
imperative that the religious teacher should 
lift up his voice against crimes, condemned 
alike by God and man. His whole attitude 
generally was distinctly in favour of non- 
intervention of the Church in the practical 
disputes between capital, and the confining 
of the Church’s duties to the enforcement 
of great moral principles, leaving their par- 
ticular application in any given case to be 
decided by the individuals concerned. 


III. 
THe WARDEN oF TOYNBEE HALL. 


THE Medieval Church dreamed of being 
a universal peace-maker, when the Pope 
would settle in his court questions be- 
tween kings or nations. The churches of 
to-day are haunted by the same dream. 
Each little flock hopes to inherit the king- 
dom, and its ministers aspire to settle ques- 
tions between labour and capital. Things 
in dreams are not as they seem, but dreams 
now as in old times have their interpreta- 
tions, and are sometimes guides to truth. 
The churches may, perhaps, help to solve 
the labour problems, but not by putting up 
their ministers to hear evidence and to give 
judgment. ‘Their part is rather to teach 
than to judge and to give than to take evi- 
dence. 

The public is the only potentate who can 
fi the place at which the Pope grasped, 
and from its opinion there is no appeal. It 
is for the churches so to inspire the public 
that its judgment will be sound, and then 
to offer the evidence on which it may exer- 
cise that judgment. 

The chief duty of the churches to the 
world is to set forward an ideal of life, to 
draw out admiration for noble, generous, 
and honest conduct, and to show the penal- 
ties which surely follow all forms of lying 
and selfishness. This duty has special ap- 
plications according as different subjects 
arise for the judgment of the public. 

The labour problems, the rate of wages, 
the length of the working day, the rights 
of trades unions, the treatment of the un- 
skilled, the weak and the old, press for set- 
tlement. A man once came to Christ say- 
ing, ‘‘ Command my brother that he divide 
the inheritance with me.” If labour and 
capital come to the churches urging that 
they command a different division of profits, 
the answer of the churches must be the an- 
swer of Christ : ‘‘ Who made me a judge or 
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a divider over you? Beware of covetous- 
ness.”” It is covetousness on both sides 
which hinders the solution of the labour 
problems, and the special duty of the 
churches at the present juncture 1s to con- 
vince both capitalists and labourers of the 
covetousness which, like the proverbial mote 
in the eye, prevents fair judgment of others. 
David could not believe that he was the 
man who had taken a poor neighbour’s one 
ewe lamb, and there are thousands of up- 
right capitalists who would not believe that 
they are spoilers, and thousands of well dis- 
posed labourers whom covetousness has so 
blinded that they say of every capitalist, as 
Satan said of Job, ‘* Doth he serve God for 
nought ?”’ 

A few years ago, the Dock directors took 
credit to themselves because their system 
afforded a chance job to men who had lost 
their characters ; they were content to let a 
hungry crowd tight morning after morning 
like wild beasts around the dock gates ; they 
were content, knowing that the few shil- 
lings earned each week could not support 
life; they were blinded by covetousness, 
At present inanufacturers think themselves 
justified in poljuting the air which must be 
breathed by thousands of their fellow-citi- 
zens, in employing women under conditions 
destructive to health, and in giving wages 
quite inadequate for the support of old aze. 
‘hey say such things are necessary to secure 
the interest on capital, and they spend on 
hospitals, on ** handfuls of coal and rice,” 
and in poor rates as much money as would 
have enabled the people to provide necessa- 
ries for themselves. ‘hey say it is ** wrong” 
to reduce the return on capital, and do not 
see it is wrong to degrade human beings. 
They regard **4 or 5 per cent’ as some- 
thing sacred, and they do not see that Trade 
Unionism may be also sacred, and they give 
as ** charity’? what they say it is impossible 
to give as rights. ‘hey are blinded by 
covetousness. 

On the other side, workmen bring railing 
accusations against employers, and charge 
them with designed malice and cruelty, they 
justify violence in the protection of their 
interests, and they boast of the use they will 
make of their strength. ‘They profess care- 
lessness of ** imperial’? questions so long as 
** wages” questions are neglected, and they 
kill in themselves many generous instincts. 
** What,” said a speaker at a debate, ‘‘ was 
the empire to him ? he had nothing to lose 
except a few pawn-tickets.” ‘They put their 
own good before the common good, and set 
up standards of wages rather than standards 
of skill. They are jealous of excellence, 
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and hinder the growth of the co-operative 
movement by their eagerness for dividends, 
They protest against sweating and them- 
selves buy ‘‘ sweated” clothes. ‘The men 
who abuse their fellow-men, and who throw 
away a birthright with its far-reaching issues 
for the sake of an immediate rise in wages, 
are blinded by covetousness. 

The workmen have doubtless excuses for 
their attitude. ‘* Ask for all, take what 
you can get, and ask for more,” Is a senti- 
ment applauded at public meetings by men 
who are conscious of unjust treatinent and 
who think it no wrong to be unjust in their 
turn. ‘The churches in dealing with them 
must be tender, but none the less strong. 
The covetousness of capital has in some 
measure spent itself, and is at any rate vio- 
lently condemned ; the covetousness of 
labour is much more threatening, and 
friends of labour are sometimes too kind to 
be true. ‘The churches approving them- 
selves as friends by sympathy, by sacrifices, 
and by patience, must also be severe. ** ‘The 
nearer, the severer,” is a proverb whose ap- 
plication is often forgotten. 

‘here is perhaps a more subtle effect of 
covetousness which is also complicating the 
relations between rich and poor. It is suid 
of the English that in the government of 
India they make ** too much of interest and 
too little of passions.’’ ‘They think wounds 
to pride, blighted hopes, and religious dis- 
appointment may all be healed by higher 
wages, better drainage, and good order. 
Their own covetousness makes them exag- 
gerate the covetousness of the Indians. in 
the same way the alienation of labour and 
capital, the dislike shown by the agricul- 
tural labourers for kindly squires and honest 
parsons, anger of employers against- humane 
agitators, are due to the fact that each side, 
being covetous, has treated the other side as 
if it were covetous and nothing more. 
Labour and capital think too much of in- 
terest and not enough of passion in dealing 
with one another. Conscious of being 
human, of having wants and hopes, each re- 
sents being treated as if interests were 
supreme ; the labourer resents the attempt 
to buy him with a gift, while he is denied a 
voice in the parish council, and the em- 
ployer knows the agitator does him wrong 
when he says that the only way of making 
him feel is through his pocket. 

The public whose opinion has ultimately 
to settle the labour problems is made up of 
capitalists and labourers. To the public, 
therefore, the churches must repeat Christ’s 
message. ‘l'heir ministers must show the 
failure of covetousness, the havoc it works 
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in character, the misery, the poverty it 
brings in its train. But, chiefly, they must 
hold up for admiration that human life 
which makes every one who is human turn 
from greed as from something foreign to his 
humanity. They will thus fit the public to 
lecide between labour and capital. Their 
second duty is to present the facts on which 
judgment is to be formed. ‘The Labour 
Commission is in one sense a reproach to 
the churches ; there ought to have been no 
need to discover by special enquiry how 
labour lives, is paid, and organises itself. 
The Churches of Christ exist that they may 
follow Christ, bring to light things which 
are hidden, and unite in one flock the many 
folds. If, when employers are charged with 
making a full life impossible for the labour- 
ers, they urge, ‘* We never knew,” and if, 
when labourers are charged with bringing’ 
ying accusations against the employers and 
making trade impossible, they urge, ‘‘ We 
never knew,’’ how are the churches to ex- 
cuse themselves whose duty it was to unite 
rich and poor in holy communion ? 

The churches have to reveal the poor and 
the rich to one another. At present they 
are unknown. ‘The rich think the poor are 
so made as to enjoy their life of work ; they 
talk as if a wage of twenty shillings a week 
were quite satisfactory, and condemn the 
extravagance which ‘* wastes’? a few shil- 
lings on a picture or a few pounds on a 
funeral. ‘They are astonished that work- 
men’s girls should desire to be taught the 
piano, or that workmen themselves should 
aspire to travel; they think the club doc- 
tor, paid at the rate of four shillings a year, 
with the gift of a hospital letter, ought to 
meet all the needs of ill-health. The rich 
do not conceive the life lived in the thou- 
sands of homes occupied by workmen, and 
they are not much helped by the sensational 
stories which have become the padding of 
advertising charities, and which are true only 
in a few exceptional cases. 

But the poor are quite as ignorant of the 
lives of the rich, and they are not helped to 
understand them-by the revelations of the 
law courts or the representations on the 
stage. The poor do not know the simple 
home-life of the average English employer, 
the talk about things and books by which 
the minds of old and young are cheered, 
the thoughts about others, about neigh- 
bours and workmen, about foreign affairs 
and trade complications which occupy quiet 
hours, the actions for others’ pleasure which 
every day take up so much time. The 
breakfast table of an employer, with its 
family circle, would probably reveal to the 
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workman a new way of living. A man was 
once asked how he thought a rich man 
spent his day. ‘‘In eating and in sleep- 
ing,’’ was the answer, typical of the com- 
mon opinion. Mr. Charles Booth is doing 
the work of the churches by showing the 
public how the poor live, but he would be 
the first to confess that his figure-picture is 
a lifeless picture. It is the churches which 
can show the poor man to the rich man, the 
rich man to the poor man, so that the one 
will understand the other. When they have 
met on the equal platform of the church’s 
floor and Jooked into one another’s eyes at 
the church’s conference or meeting, when 
they have met at one another’s houses and 
learned by what they see how the others 
live, the employer will not any longer doubt 
that the workman has a mind, or the work- 
man doubt that the employer has a heart. 

The churches by speech, in season and out 
of season, must teach the public how people 
live ; they must give facts and figures, ex- 
amples and instances. And as knowledge 
comes by contact more than by hearsay, 
they must bring rich and poor together to 
enjoy the same pleasures, to discuss the- 
same questions, to join in the same pur- 
suits. They must in avery real sense make: 
them neighbours before they can love others 
as they love themselves. ‘* War comes,” 
we are told, *‘ by misunderstanding.” This. 
is trne of the labour-war, and this misunder- 
standing the churches might do much to 
remove. Public opinion inspired by a high 
ideal and instructed in the facts of life 
would do most to settle the labour prob- 
lems. It is indeed public opinion, and not 
force nor law, which largely fixes the rate of 
wages and the length of the working day. 
English public opinion will not now allow 
workpeople to live as the Chinese live, or 
even to go barefoot. Public opinion might 
make it impossible for English work-people 
to live without leisure for reading or recrea- 
tion, without resources for health or travel, 
without room for decency or cleanliness, as 
it might make it impossible for English em- 
ployers to surround themselves with luxu- 
ries useless in the development of their own 
characters or in those of others. 

The churches have done much, but they 
have not educated public opinion in this 
direction. They have rather been ambi- 
tious, sometimes for the triumph of the doc- 
trine they represent, sometimes for their 
ministers. 'They have seemed to the people 
to be anxious only to make proselytes,. or to 
get a reputation of being peacemakers or 
arbitrators. ‘* Advertising parsons and 
peripatetic philanthropists” are the titles 
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their ministers have earned. ‘here are 
churches whose members are on the side of 
capital, and there are churches whose mem- 
bers are on the side of labour, and the teach- 
ing of the ministers gets a bias from the 
members. ‘The churches do not afford a 
common meeting-place for rich and poor, 
nor a means of communion which would 
make one help the other. They are indeed 
often symbols of division rather than of 
unity, and the ‘* West End” church, with 
its luxuries of warmth, colour, sound, and 
eloquent preaching, has little in common 
with the ** East End’? church. The very 
charities of which the churches boast are 
signs of their failure to create the charity 
which comes by knowledge. The rich give 
not as to brothers and sisters, but as to 
** masses” who can be satisfied with penny 
dinners, old clothes, and shelters. 

The churches have not educated public 
opinion to beware of covetousness or to 
understand the facts of life. They have 
often rather themselves illustrated the force 
of covetousness. They have introduced 
class distinctions into places of worship, 
and have made charity a barrier and not a 
bond. ‘They still, however, hold the field 
as educators, and with them it largely rests 
to solve the labour problems. They are still 
supreme in many departments of life, and 
each church can show a record of work 
which must command attention. They are 
etill the outward expression of the small 
voice which speaks in every man, and they 
still bear in them the marks of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The churches (or as I would rather say 
the Church) are therefore powerful, and 
when they make their buildings meeting- 
houses of rich and poor, their highest ser- 
vice a communion, and their chief doctrine 
the preaching of Christ, they may so edu- 
cate public opinion as to settle forever, on 
a stronger foundation than on a decision of 
an arbitrator, or even on a law, the rate of 
wages and the hours of labour. 

SAML. A. BARNETT. 


IV. 


tEV. HWexry T. SMart. 

THERE are few things more to be desired 
than the reconciliation of Capital and 
Labour, and the re-union of the classes. 
The wedge of separation between employers 
and employed has been driven far enough, 
and must not be driven farther, lest if the 
breach be widened the nation should be 
ruined. Whoever can help to remove this 
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wedge and to weld the classes together is 
bound to use his influence to promote so 
laudable an object. One of the first condi- 
tions, however, of anything approaching to 
success in such an endeavour is that the 
mind be disabused of the idea prevalent in 
some quarters, and perhaps lurking secretly 
in unsuspected places, that working-men 
are constitutionally dissatistied, and ought 
to be classed with the four things that, ac- 
cording to the wise man, never say 
** Enough !’’ Bismarck is reported once 
to have said that Providence having denied 
to working-men the faculty of contentment, 
there was nothing to be done but to reso- 
lutely govern them. He who shares that 
opinion is not qualified for the office of 
peacemaker. No doubt there are extreme 
and unreasonable men amongst the indus- 
trial community, but Iam not aware that it 
is the peculiarity of the working classes that 
such persons are included in their number. 
I am glad to be able to furnish some proof 
—indisputable as far as it goes—that the 
employed are as reasonable, as conciliatory, 
as judicious, as the employers. 

If I allude to work in which I myself was 
engaged, it is because the general editor 
thinks that my experience may be useful. 
which perhaps it may, seeing that sometimes 
an ounce of fact is more serviceable than a 
ton of argument. 

I have good reason to know that typical 
Trade Unionists and Labour Representa- 
tives are averse to strikes, except as a final 
resort ; that they are in favour of boards of 
conciliation and arbitration, composed of 
equal numbers of employers and employed, 
for the adjustment of trade disputes, and 
that they are able, not only in meetings of 
their own order, but in business meetings 
composed of masters and workmen, to take 
a sensible, equitable, and practical view of 
the respective claims of Capital and Labour. 

Shortly after the close of a disastrous 
strike in Manchester, I had oceasion, acting 
in concert with the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, to convene a meeting of work- 
men to diseuss the question of the possibil- 
ity and desirability of establishing in that 
great industrial centre a tribunal for the 
amicable settlement of labour disputes. The 
first meeting of workmen, held on Wesleyan 
Methodist premises, was attended solely by 
members of Trade Unions and the Chair- 
man and Secretary of the Manchester and 
Salford Trades Council, which represents 
perhaps ninety different trades. 

The discussion was free enough, for no 
restraint was imposed except such as was 
necessary for the purpose of order, ani 
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workmen are accustomed to express them- 
selves with tolerable frankness, yet little was 
said that was objectionable, and the pro- 
ceedings, as a whole, reflected credit upon 
the working-class. Of course the proposal 
met at first with some disfavour. A work- 
man who appeared to be a humourist, as in- 
deed are many of his order, said he was in 
favour of ‘‘ compulsory conciliation,” and 
the sentiment evoked cries of assent, for 
this speaker was not the only man present 
whose temper was more than sufficiently 
beliicose. The proposal was regarded for 
some time with suspicion and shyness. It 
was thought by some that I was the puppet 
of the employers, and that the employers 
were in favour of conciliation at the moment 
because trade was good, and any interfer- 
ence with it then would be injurious to the 
interests of Capital. Evidence was given 
of the existence of that class-prejudice—not 
to say class-hatred—which is responsible for 
the breach that divides employers and em- 
ployed, and which, to uninterested outsiders 
like myself, appears senseless and utterly 
unworthy of a nation that professes to be- 
lieve in the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. But, as an active and 
influential representative of Labour, who 
was associated with the movement and to 
whom I mentioned this circumstance, said 
to me in private, this distrust of employers 
and aversion to them, which characterise 
some workmen, is largely the result of o/d, 
real, or supposed grievances, and is, in truth, 
a survival of by-gone days, when the com- 
munity had not absorbed as much of the 
teaching of Christ as it has now done. 

Ifad the resolution, which we discussed 
at that first meeting of the employed, ana 
which was in favour of the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation, been put from the 
chair that night, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the vote would have been an ad- 
verse one, and that the project would have 
been nipped in the bud, and that, conse- 
quently, my experience would have made 
me less sanguine than I am concerning the 
prospects of social peace. But at the in- 
stance of the Secretary of the local ‘Trades- 
Council, the conference was adjourned for 
# month, in order that the idea might sim- 
mer in the minds of the workmen, and their 
not unnatural distrust of the scheme might 
be removed. ‘This action on the part of a 
Labour representative was eminently judi- 
cious and creditable alike to his heart and 
his head. Prudent men believe in making 
haste slowly, and in giving new ideas time 
to grow. My Labour friend is a prudent 
man, for this was his policy. During this 
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interval the suggestion was discussed by the 
workmen in their Unions and elsewhere, 
and also in the Press, and the result was 
that when I had the pleasure of meeting 
the employed a second time, the meeting 
did not terminate until a vote had been 
taken in favour of the resolution, and that 
without a single dissentient. The impres- 
sion left on my mind by those friendly talks 
of the men was that the employed are, as a 
class, opposed to strikes, as they may well 
be, and that they have as much confidence 
in the justness of employers as employers 
have in the justness of workmen. If that 
be so, it is desirable that it should be known, 
for we do not gather that this is the case 
from the articles on the subject which we 
read from day to day in the Jimes news- 
paper. And because I believe that the im- 
pression I have described was a correct one, 
I am pleased to publish it for the behoof of 
all who are interested in the great Labour 
movement. 

But the question may be asked, Will 
workmen conduct themselves with propriety 
when they sit at the same table with em- 
ployers, and are possessed of equal powers, 
and will their decisions in cases where they 
are called to adjudicate be equitable, and 
not given solely in the interest of their own 
class ? 

I am happy to believe that an affirmative 
answer may be given to this inquiry. My 
reason for that opinion is as follows: the 
reader will take it for what it is worth. It 
was my privilege to accompany the repre- 
sentatives of Labour to the office of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, where 
we met by appointment about an equal num- 
ber of the representatives of Capital, and 
discussed the best means of giving effect to 
the resolution which the employed had 
passed and addressed to that influential 
body of business men. The Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce is second in im- 
portance to no Chamber in England. It is 
older than the London Chamber, it is in the 
heart of the greatest centre of industry in 
the country, and within its walls the his- 
toric ‘* Manchester School” had its rise. 
Cobden was once an influential member of 
this Chamber, which now includes one or 
two Members of Parliament, and a large 
number of shrewd men of business, who 
know how to make money, and also how 
the making of money is prevented, as well 
as any men in England. At one of their 
own meetings the Chamber of Commerce 
had expressed an opinion in favour of the 
proposal now under consideration, and had 
deputed a few of their directors to meet the 
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representatives of Labour, and to discuss a 
scheme with them, a report to be presented 
to the full Chamber for adoption or other- 
wise. It will thus appear that all hindrances 
to discussion were removed out of the way. 
After a preliminary meeting of the two par- 
ties it was decided to adjourn for a month 
in order that each side might draw up a 
practical scheme. It was arranged that this 
should first be done without concert, and 
that a week before the next meeting the 
employers should exchange copies of their 
draft with the employed, and thus each 
party should be made famiiiar with the 
views of the other before coming together 
again for discussion. It will be seen that 
this arrangement was calculated to test not 
only the business capability of the employed, 
but also their judiciousness and fitness for 
the office of arbitrator. It is conceivable 
that the employed might have prepared a 
ridiculously one-sided scheme, in which all 
the advantage should be given to Labour, 
and the rights of Capital should be set at 
naught. Asa matter of fact the scheme of 
the employed was considered to be as equit- 
able, and, on the whole, as practical as the 
scheme of the employers, and some of the 
workmen’s suggestions were at once adopted 
by the directors, because they appeared to 
be just and wise. After much discussion 
both parties agreed toa plan. This docu- 
ment was in course of time sent by the 
directors to the Chamber of Commerce, and 
by the representatives of Labour to the 
Trades’ Council. It was eventually accept- 
ed by both of these bodies, and a tribunal 
was established in Manchester, with the 
concurrence of capitalists and workmen, for 
the amicable adjustment of Labour disputes. 
Here my experience ends, but as I have sus- 
tained the proposition with which I set out, 
that need cause no regret. It does not fall 
within my purpose to discuss whether or 
not we shall end our Labour troubles by 
establishing everywhere Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration. All I intended at the 
outset to do was to show that the employed 
are not enamoured of strikes, and that they 
are competent to take their full share in all 
efforts that are calculated to secure the 
maintenance of friendly relations between 
masters and workmen. 

As, however, this REVIEW exists to pro- 
mote the reunion of Christendom, I may 
add that my experience, during the time to 
which I now refer, proved to me that the 
best way to further this end is not to argue 
about the insignificance of the questions 
that divide the Churches, but to endeavour 
to unite Christians of all denominations in 
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common efforts to promote the practical 
amelioration of the conditions of life for our 
less favoured fellow-creatures. 

A movement of this kind in Salford with 
which I was associated, having for its object 
the promotion of the wholesome housing of 
the people, brought again and again to Wes- 
leyan-Methodist premises, the Bishop of 
Salford, the late Dean Oakley, the Rey, 
Bernard J. Snell, M.A., B.Se., now of Drix- 
ton Independent Chureh, and the Rey. 
Canon Stowell, M.A. Nothing but an ag- 
gressive philanthropic enterprise would have 
caused men of such diverse views to meet 
on the same platform. 

Work of that kind, however, was the 
means of bringing together these repre- 
sentatives of the Churches, and resulted in 
giving them mutual respect. In this direc 
tion, rather than in the direction of contro- 
versy, lies my hope for the reunion of the 
various sections of the ‘holy Church 
throughout all the world.” 

HeNRY T. SMART. 


We 
Mr. Ben TILLETT. 


My friend, Dr. Lunn, having asked me 
to contribute an opinion to his Review upon 
the attitude of the Churches toward pro- 
gressive Labourism, 1 would first of all like 
to point out the relation of the Churches to 
the workers. At the present moment, of 
the adult population not more than ten per 
cent. can be safely said to participate with 
any intelligent activity in religious move- 
ments. The lack of education has been 
necessarily the cause of this retrograde 
movement ; and undeveloped appreciation 
of moral things is only the result of economic 
conditions which do not allow of mental 
growth, and a moral preparation for the 
higher duties of citizenship. At the present 
moment there is no real definite effort being 
made by any of the Churches, of whatever 
creed or profession, in the direction of solv- 
ing the labour problem. Ministers and re- 
ligious folk, widely absorbed in spiritual 
things, entirely overlook the necessity of 
improving the mental and material condi- 
tions as a necessary work to ensure higher 
spiritual things. ‘The result is only in the 
direction of a charity which is doing more 
to sap the independence and hamper the re- 
sources of men and women, whilst it has 
been the paralysing force of any real pro- 
gressive work, because men and women, 
profiting by charity, have, in the gratitude 
of their hearts, while accepting gifts, for- 
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gotten as well as the favour, the economic 
cause of their poverty, and have, while kiss- 
ing the hand of the benefactor, been parties 
to one of the most vile and corrupting 
schemes—that of doling out charity. Very 
few have realised the economic position, 
very few have realised the real purport of 
our present industrial system, very few have 
realised the home life of the people, very 
few have realised the great want in the life 
of the workers, of culture, of refinement, 
and of higher desires, who now in rooms 
and slums accept work-a-day life amid en- 
virouments which but tend to contract the 
lives and determine the most vicious traits 
and weaknesses, that only freedom from in- 
dustrial pressure can ever alter. 

At the present moment in our textile in- 
dustries, employers, so-called religious men, 
benefit by a scheme and directly encourage 
women-labour and child labour, so that for 
fifty years past men and women have en- 
deavoured to get passed through the House 
of Commons some measure to protect wom- 
en; well knowing the facts of the case that 
in our textile industries the mother is so 
absorbed, her strength, her every mental 
activity, made to serve her employer, that 
she gives to her children, her home, and 
her husband but a tired, weary womanhood 
which must inevitably result in the deteriora- 
tion of our race. What are the facts of the 
case? Why that in the Black Country 
women work at forges making chains, be- 
come mothers one night,* and are again too 
soon at work. In our textile industries, 
women work within a few hours of becom- 
ing mothers, many of them are again at the 
mill before the week is over ; not only are 
they at the mill but they have been up and 
at work two or three days before even that. 
All this is encouraged by religious employ- 
ers, deacons of churches, by public men who 
are gaining notoriety for philanthropy and 
statesmanship—all this is directly encour- 
aged by these men and, where they are legis- 
lators, they directly oppose the raising of the 
age limit of child-labour, use specious argu- 
ments, adopt the usual tactics of quoting 
averages, entirely ignoring the very serious 
allegations made against them on account 
of the employment of child-labour, and when 
cornered use the old characteristic cant that 
all these things are a necessity to trade. 

Mr. Charles Booth points out that in 
London there is a million and a quarter of 
real poverty statistics from various parts of 
the country, showing that one-seventh of 
the entire population is submerged in con- 


* One case is known of a woman giving birth to a child on 
the night previous to her being hard at work in the morning. 


ditions that can only mean impure lives, 
whose only fruit can be unchastity, crimi- 
nality, viciousness, low cunning, and every 
one of the ills that poverty is the prolific 
mother of. With the exception of sucl 
efforts as are made by the Congregational 
body and the Salvation Army, in providing 
shelters for outcasts, there has not been, 
there is not even at the present moment, 
any direct effort being made to alter these 
conditions. Night after night one sees long 
rows of tired hungry men waiting their turn 
to be taken in for a few hours’ rest. Where 
the equal number of women go to, God only 
knows ; where the children of these men 
and the children of these women get to is 
another awful mystery. And in contem- 
plating all these conditions the Church 
must realise its responsibility, knowing full 
well that its main source of support really 
comes from those whose position in life gives 
them their chance above other folk. Perusal 
of the evidence given before the Labour 
Commission, before the Sweating Commis- 
sion, would be of incalculable value to those 
who do not realise the great depth of pov- 
erty in which the people are steeped ; the 
poverty that narrows, degrades, and makes 
ugly the lives of all the people who are sub- 
ject to these low conditions. 

The great bulk of workmen have not been 
reached, neither have efforts been made, nor 
will they ever be made to do so, until the 
Church realises that the material, none too 
promising, is yet worthy of attention, and 
of making such effort that the men and 
women themselves shall be active promoters 
of their own welfare ; being aided in their 
efforts by the intelligence and support of 
those whose education, position in life, and 
enlightenment may be of value in assisting 
towards the development of schemes for sc- 
cial betterment, which will mean the de- 
velopment of men and women of the best 
type. I would suggest a conference of the 
Churches in some great centre, of the crea- 
tion of small committees in all industrial 
centres, which shall confer and take evi- 
dence and consult as to the best means by 
which religion can help the toilers provided 
the accredited representatives of workmen 
are consulted. ‘The whole effort will be a 
healthy one, and will tend to stir up a keener 
interest in life, and will serve, above all 
things, to the awakening of conscience, 
love, principle, and duty in the hearts of 
those who think their duty is performed 
when they have chanted their praise to their 
Maker. I could give no stronger advice, 
could not with language however illustrated 
or lucid, explain more forcibly what is in 
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my heart than the fifty-eighth chapter of 
Isaiah, which I would recommend all Chris- 
tians to read, or any student of Biblical 
literature. ‘To raise up the future genera- 
tions is indeed a grand and noble work. 
The great fault of all so-called reformers 
is either in creating some new-fangled 
scheme, or, with imbecility to be deplored, 
waiting for such to be recommended, before 
they see they can do anything, as if it were 
the duty of any distinct party or person to 
invent any scheme. ‘There is one scheme 
that has been invented for 1900 years, but 
never tried. Let the Sermon from the 
Mount be put into operation, and your so- 
cial reformer, your philanthropist, your 
statesman, your minister and your religious 
man, will have grappled the very essentials 
that can be looked upon to bring about an 
alteration in our industrial life. I would 
strongly recommend this conference between 
the Church and Labour. A little plain 
speaking from both sides would serve to 
filter and clear the air, and may, in some 
cases, sharpen antagonisms ; but it will un- 
doubtedly serve a great moral purpose, and 
will strengthen the hands of the righteous, 
as sincerity of motive and earnest desire to 
learn and to work prompt men upon any 
such conference. I quite agree with those 
who would de suspicious of any religious 
body taking too strong a lead in social re- 
form, as in most cases where such bodies in 
history have taken such a lead the people’s 
adherence, the people’s love, the people’s 
loyalty, have only been used for professional 
purposes. And the most lamentable fea- 
ture of religious dominance is that of the 
great power of the priest in Ireland over the 
voters of Ireland, where the particular re- 
ligious body is the real, active, dominating, 
directing force, and the will and mind of 
the people only subserve the purposes of 
self-appointed teachers. The relationship 
will be healthy when there is sturdiness on 
both sides. I would even go so far as to say 
that were the system of General Booth to 
be carried out in its entirety, and entirely 
absorbed under an autocratic government, 
the cure would be worse than the disease. 
We can predict a healthy moral religious 
life along the material plane ; and the moral 
plane of men’s character would be higher 
and nobler if based upon the sure founda- 
tion of material prosperity. When religious 
hope believes in the religion of the body as 
well as the religion of the soul, God’s pur- 
pose in creating man, in giving life to all 
living things, will be better understood and 
appreciated. As education advances, we 
shall not fear either the prelate or the 
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priest ; men will have a greater moral and 
mental balance, will come less under the 
domination and aid of religious bodies as 
they conscientiously develop their own inner 
religious life in its greater fulness and 
beauty. 

In picturing the poverty of the country, 
I would suggest to my readers to imagine 
all the poverty of the country to be gath- 
ered together in a great city of tive millions 
of men and women, weltering in slum life, 
a seething mass of humanity, without hope 
on earth, without hope of heaven ; to im- 
agine for a moment a city like London, 
without its banks, buildings, magnificent 
streets and houses, its wealth, its splendour, 
without all these things, but with a low 
straggling city of slum streets filled with 
ragged children, disheartened men, dis- 
heartened women, where disease and pesti- 
lence and suffering are bred, and childhood, 
youth, manhood, and womanhood all passed 
without a ray of divine light, without noble- 
ness, without comfort. ‘lo imagine such a 
disconsolate city must move the heart of all 
thinkers, and yet in our little island such a 
great number of human beings are existing 
in this state. To imagine it in the aggre- 
gate, to imagine our beautitul London as a 
city of all this misery, then men may meas- 
ure, men may understand, the extent of 
this great social fester, robbing heaven of 
men and women, robbing the earth of men 
and women, for no life can be developed in 
the fulness of its meaning while it breathes 
in such a putrid atmosphere, is narrowed in 
by bare walls, where hunger is faced every 
day, and empty cupboards, bare backs, and 
bare bones is the heritage of the submerged 
seventh. Even this does not picture, 
neither does it represent, the full extent of 
our national degradation. Even if the 
Church would now touch this seventh, there 
are many millions as yet not within the pale 
of Christian influence, of civilising influ- 
ence, of humanising influence, whichever 
the taste of my readers may consider as the 
fittest term. 

I would only say in conclusion that this 
country can but prosper by the efficiency 
and skill of its people, and that skill and 
efficiency can only be maintained by greater 
physical development, and physical develop- 
ment can only be obtained where sanitary 
conditions are found, and freedom from the 
cankering care of poverty, the dread of ill- 
ness, and the dread of suffering is secured, 
and men and women are able to face life 
with hope in their heart, with health in 
their body, with God before them, looking 
to their future with a deep patriotism, and 
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knowing they are linked in the great chain 
of generations—this is the best and strong- 
est material that can be used to hold together 
a nation and the nations of the earth. 

BEN 'TILLETT. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


BY PROFESSOR W. H. GREEN, D.D., LL.D., 
MODERATOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY. 


From The Independent (Undenom.), New York, January 28, 
1892. 


As an evidence of the great interest taken 
in the theological controversy now before the 
Churches, the topics discussed last Sunday 
in some of the leading churches of this city 
may be quoted. In the Madison Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Professor 
Miley, of Drew Theological Seminary, spoke 
on “The Agency of the Holy Spirit in 
the Authorship of the Scripture.” Pro- 
fessor Vincent, of the Union Seminary, 
discussed ‘‘ The Bible and New Testa- 
ment Criticism’ at the Church of the 
Puritans in Harlem. Dr. Behrends, of the 
Central Congregational Church, of Brook- 
lvn, presented ‘* The Bible and the Present 
Drift of Religious Thought’’ at the Church 
of the Covenant. A fourth sermon, on the 
same general subject, was delivered by Dr. 
Remensnyder, of St. James’s Lutheran 
Church. Professor W. H. Green, of Prince- 
ton Seminary, analyzed ‘‘ The Anti-Biblical 
Higher Criticism” in the Marble Collegiate 
Church (Dr. Burrell’s) on Fifth Avenue. 

Dr. Green is recognized as the ‘leading 
conservative Bible critic of this country, and 
his position as Moderator of the Presbyterian 
(reneral Assembly entitles him to a wide 
hearing. ‘Taking for his text the statement 
of the Master that Moses wrote of him, he 
presented and criticised the methods of the 
Higher Critics of this country and Europe, 
which criticism, he said in conclusion, would 
be called not Biblical, but anti-Biblical. 
The following is the sermon in full : 

‘* For had ye believed Moses, ye would have be- 
lieved me ; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe 
not his writings, how shall ye believe my words ?”’ 
—John v. 44, 47. 

No graver crisis has ever confronted the 
evangelical Churches of Christendom, than 
that which they are called to face at pres- 
ent; none which affects matters so funda- 
mental, or the issues of which are so serious 
and so far-reaching. Heretofore, the con- 
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tests within the Church have concerned 
questions of doctrine or of policy, more or 
less momentous ; but all parties recognized 
one supreme authority. The Word of God 
was the admitted standard by which all con- 
troversies were to be ultimately: decided. 
But now the Word of God is itself brought 
into question, and the issue which is forced 
upon us is, Is the Bible what the Church 
has always believed it to be, and what we 
have always been taught to regard it? Or 
must the old view of the Bible be given up, 
and a new view be substituted for it, by 
which its authority and trustworthiness will 
be seriously impaired ? 

Attacks upon the genuineness and the 
truth of the books of the Bible, made by the 
enemies of the Bible, are no new thing. 
Nor is there anything novel in such attacks 
made in the name of Biblical Criticism by 
scholars, who have no faith in the super- 
natural. ‘They cannot consistently do other- 
wise than discredit the books of Moses with 
the marvelous miracles which they record, 
and the accurately fulfilled prophecies which 
they contain. The only thing that is novel 
in the present situation is the acceptance of 
these critical conclusions by Christian schol- 
ars, who claim to be evangelical in their 
creed, and to be reverent students of the 
Word of God. 

They admit the allegation that it has been 
demonstrated that several of the books of 
the Bible were not written by the persons 
to whom they have heretofore been at- 
tributed. But this, they aftirm, need occa- 
sion no concern. It is really no damage to 
the Christian faith, Human authorship 
matters little in the books of Scripture. 
The only thing of consequence is divine 
authorship. Let the critics establish what 
they may, the heart of the matter is beyond 
their reach. The divine origin and 
authority of Scripture are not dependent 
upon their human authors, but upon God, 
whose Word it is. 

Now we wish it distinctly understood at 
the outset that we do not object to the ap- 
plication of the most searching tests to the 
books of Scripture, and the most thorough 
scrutiny as to their real origin. Turn on 
the light from every possible quarter and 
ascertain the exact truth. If all antiquity 
has been in error and the Jewish people and 
the Christian Church through all the ages 
have been in error in believing that the 
Pentateuch was the production of Moses, 
let the truth be told though the heavens 
fall. 

We think it capable of demonstration that 
Moses did write the Pentateuch and that 
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the objections by which the attempt has 
been made to set aside the faith of all past 
ages and to contravene the explicit testi- 
mony of our Lord in this matter can be 
shown to be invalid. This, however, is not 
the point to which I ask your attention at 
this time. My object at present is to set be- 
fore you the gravity of the question at 
issue. It is not so indifferent a matter as 
it has been represented to be, whether or no 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch. Itissaid that 
the contents of the first five books of the 
Bible remain the same, whoever wrote them 
and whenever they were written. It may 
still be the Word of God and eyually com- 
mand our faith, whether it was all written 
in the Mosaic age and by Moses himself, or 
was written by other inspired men in later 
ages. 

But this reasoning leaves out of view the 
intimate connection between the genuine- 
ness of a production and its truth and 
authority. It is not accounted a matter of 
indifference in the affairs of ordinary life, 
whether a legal instrument, claiming to be 
anthoritative, or commercial paper, purport- 
ing to represent a given value, has proceeded 
from the proper authority, and whether the 
signature that it bears is genuine. If it is 
not from the source that it claims to be, 
and the signature attached to it is false, it 
is not worth the paper that it is written on. 

Moses was & commissioned messenger of 
the Most High. His inspiration is attested 
by indubitable proofs. Our Lord and the 
inspired writers of the New ‘Testament 
abundantly confirm the claim of the Pen- 
tateuch to be regarded as the Word of God, 
but in so doing, they uniformly attach to it 
the name of Moses: Moses says, Moses 
wrote, Moses taught, the law of Moses, ete. 
It isas God’s Word through Moses, that 
they commend it to our faith. If you de- 
tach these books from Moses as their 
author, you thereby detach them likewise 
from the indorsement of our Lord and his 
Apostles. ‘They bid us accept what Moses 
taught and what Moses commanded. If 
these are not the teachings of Moses, and 
these commands are not his, their sanction 
is withdrawn. 

Much has been said of late about the ab- 
solute inerrancy of the original autographs 
of Scripture, as thongh the question at 
issue at present was one of minute accuracy 
in trivial and unessential matters, and tnis 
related only to hypothetical originals no 
longer in existence, and was a mere infer- 
ence from a particular theory of the mode 
of inspiration. ‘This is an utter misunder- 
standing of the real gravity of the case. 
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The actual issue which is now before the 
evangelical Churches of Christendom is far 
more serious and far-reaching than this. 
It is vital and fundamental. It is a ques- 
tion of the historical truth and the divine 
authority of the Old Testament from begin- 
ning to end. Are its statements trust- 
worthy? Can they be depended upon, not 
in minor and unessential matters, but it 
the great body of its contents? and has it 
any just claim to be regarded as really the 
Word of God? Its historical truth and its 
divine authority are closely linked, and 
must stand or fall together, not only be- 
cause that which is untrue is thereby evi- 
denced not to be from God, but because the 
Old Testament is professedly a record of 
Giod’s_ revelation to his chosen people 
through a long series of ages. If the facts 
us therein set forth are true and real, it is 
beyond question an immediate divine reve- 
lation. If the alleged facts are fictitious 
the revelation itself is unreal. 

The particular point to which I wish to 
direct your attention this evening is the 
bearing of the critical hypotheses respect- 
ing the Pentateuch upon its historical 
truth, and consequently upon its divine 
origin and authority. 

If, according to the common and well- 
attested belief upon this subject, Moses is 
the author of these books which bear his 
name, their historic truth is placed beyond 
controversy. If Moses is the author of the 
narrative of those fearful plagues which 
broke the obstinacy of Pharaoh, and of the 
miraculous passage of the Red Sea, and of 
the majestic scenes attending the delivery 
of the Law at Sinai, and of the journeyings 
of Israel through the wilderness attended 
by so many manifestations of divine grace 
and power ; and if he placed on record the 
legislation attributed to him and which he 
is said to have received directly from God 
himself, then we have in this fact the high- 
est possible voucher of the truth and cer- 
tainty of the whole. It is the testimony of 
an eyewitness and a principal actor in the 
scenes recorded, of unimpeachable verac- 
ity ; his record was made at atime when 
the events were fresh in the minds of the 
whole people ; and his word is moreover 
confirmed by the mighty signs and wonders 
wrought by him, which are God’s own at- 
testation to its truth. 

But we are told that we lose nothing by 
accepting the critical hypothesis, which 
denies the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teach and affirms it to be of composite 
origin ; that this hypothesis is not discred- 
ited because unbelieving critics, such as 
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Kuenen and Wellhausen, have used it to 
destroy the authority of the Pentateuch. 
In the hands of evangelical critics it is harm- 
less. What evil can result from admitting 
that the Pentateuch is a compilation from 
four different inspired documents? ‘Then 
instead of only one witness we have four 
separate witnesses to the history of the 
Mosaic period. These have been compared 
to the four Gospels, which supplement and 
corroborate each other and give a more com- 
plete and better attested life of Christ than 
could have been afforded by one alone. 
And it has even been alleged that we have 
in the Pentateuch a singular advantage be- 
yond that which we possess in the Gospels. 
Uninspired men have undertaken to har- 
monize the Gospels, and to combine them 
into one continuous narrative. But there 
is much in even the best of these efforts 
which is open to question. Of different 
possible arrangements of the materials we 
cannot be certain in every case that the 
rignt one has been reached ; whereas the 
Pentateuchal history is already compacted 
for us into one continuous narrative by one 
inspired redactor. 

Such is the representation that has been 
made. Now let us look at the actual opera- 
tion of this critical hypothesis, and that 
not in the hands of Kuenen and Wellhau- 
sen, but of those who eall themselves evan- 
gelical critics. We shall leave out of view 
the more destructive speculations and in- 
ferences of the former, and confine our- 
selves to those consequences which are in- 
separable from the hypothesis, however in- 
clined its advocates may be to present it in 
the most favorable aspect possible. 

The authors of the four Pentateuchal 
documents, which the critics profess to have 
discovered, are altogether unknown. ‘The 
age in which they lived is uncertain and can 
only be approximately ascertained. For con- 
venience in referring to them they are com- 
monly designated by the letters of the al- 
phabet, J. E, D, and P. J, the Jehovist, 
speaks of God uniformly as Jehovah, E pre- 
fers instead to call him Elohim, the Hebrew 
for God. JD is the writer of Deuteronomy. 
P is the priestly writer to whom we owe the 
great body of the ceremonial law, as well as 
certain portions of the Pentateuchal history 
which are supposed to be linked with it. J 
and E are conceived to have been the oldest 
of these documents. The Rey. Dr. Driver, 
of Oxford, England, whose ‘‘ Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament’ 
has recently been published under the edi- 
torial supervision of Dr. Briggs, of New 
York City, and Dr. Salmond, of Aberdeen, 
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Seotland, tells us that J and E were not 
later than 750 B.c., and they may belong to 
the early centuries of the Monarchy. If 
we understand him to mean by this vague 
expression the earliest date to which it can 
possibly apply, they may perhaps be coeva! 
with the age of David and Solomon. At 
the very least, therefore, they are at a re- 
move of 400 years from the time of the Exo- 
dus, a distance of time equal to that which 


‘separates us from the discovery of this con- 


tinent by Columbus, or from the birth of 
Martin Luther. Or if the larger limit be 
allowed, they may be more than 300 years 
later still. Dr. Driver assigns D to the 
reign of the ungodly king Manasseh, eight 
centuries after the Exodus, and P after the 
Babylonish Exile, nearly or quite ten cen- 
turies from the Exodus. Tor our kuowl- 
edge, consequently, of the whole Mosaic 
period we are dependent upon records, 
which are from 400 to 1000 years subse- 
quent to the events which they relate, and 
which are based upon the popular tradi- 
tions of the time when they were prepared. 
And let it be remembered that the age of 
Moses was the foundation period of the Old 
Testament religion when its institutions 
were ordained by God himself amid signal 
attestations of the divinity of their origin : 
a period, therefore, respecting which it is 
of the utmost consequence that we should 
possess positive certainty of the truth and 
reality of the events recorded. 

What credit would be attached to the 
Gospels, if, instead of being written by con- 
temporaries and eyewitnesses, or based upon 
the testimony of those who were, they were 
composed four centuries, eight centuries and 
ten centuries after the time of Christ, and 
reported simply the stories that were circu- 
lating respecting him at these several dates ? 
And, further, if instead of being written by 
well-known apostles and evangelists, their 
authors were entirely unknown and their 
origin purely conjectural ? What founda- 
tion would we have for our belief in any- 
thing that is related of Jesus Christ or in 
the truth and reality of his miracles and his 
death for our redemption, if all rested upon 
such a basis as this ? 

But it is said that other histories of the 
Old Testament are compilations and are 
anonymous, and were written long after 
the events which they record. ‘Thus the 
Books of Kings contain the history of 450 
years from Solomon to the Exile, and could 
not, of course, have been written until after 
the latest event which they record. But it 
is to be observed that the contents of these 
books are throughout drawn from public 
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and contemporary records, to which ap- 
peal is made at the close of every reign ; 
and thus an adequate guarantee is given of 
the accuracy of the history. It is also the 
case that Moses records the lives of the 
Patriarchs, though he was born 500 years af- 
ter the call of Abraham. But here again it is 
to be observed that the inspiration of Moses, 
of which we have the most abundant proofs 
in the notable miracles wrought through his 
instrumentality, is God’s own attestation of 
the truth of all that he has delivered to us 
in the Book of Genesis, not only respecting 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, but of the 
earliest ages extending back to the creation 
of the world. 

Here, however, we are met by the ques- 
tion, If the inspiration of Moses accredits 
the narratives of Genesis respecting events 
long prior to his time and even the primeval 
ages, why may not the inspiration of J, E, 
1) and P, in like manner, accredit the con- 
tents of the Pentateuch ? 

The reason is obvious : In the first place, 
we have abundant and decisive evidence of 
the inspiration of Moses; of J, E, D and 
P we know nothing whatever, and of their 
inspiration we have no proof. In the sec- 
ond place, the hypothesis of the critics in 
relation to these assumed documents is ab- 
solutely inconsistent with the idea of their 
inspiration in any such sense as affords any 
guarantee whatever of their historical truth. 
That this is so will appear from a statement 
of the grounds upon which the critics base 
their hypothesis for the partition of the 
Pentateuch. There are two principal cri- 
teria by which they undertake to distinguish 
the several documents, and which they re- 
gard as affording the clearest evidence of 
their existence. We must devote a few 
moments to the examination of these cri- 
teria, and shall then indicate the bearing 
which they have upon the historical trath 
of these documents and upon their inspira- 
tion in any proper sense of that term. 


The first of these criteria is an alleged 


diversity of style and diction. Certain 
words and forms of speech are, it is said, 
peculiar to P in distinction from J and E, 
and wherever these characteristic expres- 
sions occur, this is an indication that the 
paragraph, sentence or clause, in which 
they are found, has been extracted from the 
document P. It is apparent how easy it is 
to make a division on this basis which is 
altogether factitious. The critic assumes 
that certain words and phrases are charac- 
teristic of one document, and certain other 
words and phrases are characteristic of an- 
other document. He accordingly goes 
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through the Pentateuch with this criterion 
in view. Every paragraph, sentence and 
clause, in which any of the one class of ex. 
pressions chance to be found, is regularly 
assigned to the one document; and with 
like regularity every paragraph, sentence 
and clause, in which any of the other class 
of expressions appear, is assigned to the 
other document. And when the partition 
is completed it is found that all of the one 
set of expressions is in one document and 
all of the other set in the other document. 
But the reason of this is, because the critic 
has put them there. The partition cor. 
responds with the hypothesis, for the sim- 
ple reason that it was made by the hypoth- 
esis. 

There is another significant fact connected 
with this matter. The critics tell us that 
while P is readily distinguishable in style 
and diction from J and E, it is not possible 
to establish any clear distinction of this sort 
between J and E themselves. And _ the 
reason of this is obvious to one who ex- 
amines the subject with any care. ‘To P 
are assigned the ceremonial law, genealogies, 
statistics and such grand, world-wide events 
as the creation and the main portion of the 
flood, but almost nothing that pertains to 
the ordinary current of events and the ex- 
perience of individual lives. What can 
properly be called the narrative portion of 
the Pentateuch is almost entirely divided be- 
tween Jand E. The natural and necessary 
consequence of this partition is that each 
document has those words and _ phrases 
which are appropriate to the subject matter 
assigned to it. P has not the words of 
ordinary narrative for the simple reason 
that such narrative is regularly given not 
to P but to Jand E. And for the same 
reason P has not the style which belongs to 
narrative. It is said that there is a marked 
difference between these documents in point 
of style ; that the style of P is rigid, formal, 
stereotyped and repetitious, and that of 
J and E is easy, flowing and picturesque. 
The difference is just that between genealo- 
gies, statistics and ritual legislation on the 
one hand and historical narrative on the 
other. The differences of style are obvious 
enough ; but they indicate not a diversity 
of writer, but diversity of theme. And 
unless it be maintained that one and the 
same writer must always limit himself to 
the same class of subjects, with what pro- 
priety can it be insisted upon that he must 
invariably adhere to one uniform style ? 
Why may not a historian, while he deals 
principally in narrative, insert likewise 
genealogies and ritual laws in their proper 
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place ? And if the genealogy has not the 
easy, flowing style of the narrative, is that 
any proof that it is from a'different hand ? 

The impossibility acknowledged by the 
critics themselves of discriminating between 
the diction and style of J and E arises from 
the fact that the narrative parts of the Pen- 
tateuch are partitioned between them. 
Where there is diversity of matter, there 
is diversity of style. Where the matter is 
of the same description so is the style. 
There is nothing surely in all this to indi- 
cate that the Pentatench is a composite 
pruduction, made up by the blending of 
different documents. And thus we dispose 
of the first criterion proposed by the critics, 
on the basis of which they undertake to 
parcel the Pentateuch among the documents 
which they imagine that they have dis- 
covered. We are obliged, of course, to deal 
with this matter here only in the most gen- 
eral fashion. It is impossible now to go 
into details. 

The second criterion upon which the crit- 
ics base their partition of the Pentateuch is 
the one with which we are most particu- 
larly concerned at present, since it rests 
upon the assumption of the untrustworthi- 
ness of these alleged documents, and is 
fundamentally inconsistent with their in- 
spiration, provided the term ‘* inspiration”’ 
be used in its proper and universally accepted 
sense, as such a divine control over the 
writers of Scripture as secured their infal- 
libility and guarded them from error. Here 
is where the allegation has its root, that 
Biblical Criticism requires a modification of 
the common doctrine of inspiration, as this 
is claimed by the sacred penmen, and has 
heen the uniform belief of the Christian 
Church. This doctrine is opposed to one of 
the primary assumptions of that school of 
criticism which rends the Pentatench into 
tatters. I say ‘‘ assumptions” advisedly. 
It is not a conclusion established by this di- 
visive criticism ; but is assumed as the basis 
on whiclt the divisive criticism is itself 
built. I refer to their assumption of the 
existence of duplicate and discrepant state- 
ments as a pervading feature of the Penta- 
teuch narratives. ‘I'hisis, in fact, the main 
reliance of the critics. They affect to tind 
(uplicate and discrepant statements every- 
where, and they point to them as clearly 
evidencing duplicate authorship. 

The way in which these are made out, is 
simple enough. ‘Two distinct events have 
certain features in common. ‘These are 
compared, and are held to prove these 
events are not two but in reality are one 
und the same, and this in defiance of the ex- 
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plicit statements of the record. The critic 
unhesitatingly sets the direct and unequiv- 
ocal testimony of the sacred historian aside, 
and assumes on the ground of a superficial 
resemblance in a few particulars that what 
is represented to be two separate occurrences 
is in fact but a single transaction. This 
assertion is made by the critic from no inde- 
pendent testimony tending to identify the 
two events or to show that the historian was 
in error. It is his own arbitrary judgment 
that the historian is not to be credited. 
Having thus converted the two events into 
one on the ground of a certain measure of 
correspondence, as though history never 
repeated itself the critic next displays their 
points of difference, not to show what they 
really do evidence that the events are in fact 
distinct as they appear on the face of the 
record, but that these are two variant ac- 
counts of thesamething. And as the same 
writer could not have given such diverse 
representations of the matter, it is argued 
that they must be attributed to distinct 
writers. 

Thus for example Abraham, on two sep- 
arate occasions, through fear for his own 
safety, prevaricated respecting Sarah, saying 
that she is not his wife but his sister. She 
is brought into peril in consequence, but is 
providentially released. ‘The critics tell us 
that these must be regarded as variant ac- 
counts of the same transaction, which ac- 
cording to J occurred in Egypt at the court 
of Pharaoh, but according to E took place 
in Gerar at the palace of Abimelech. 

Again Abraham made a covenant with 
Abimelech in relation to wells of water, 
which were an occasion of strife between 
their respective servants, and he called the 
name of the well where their bargain was 
made Beersheba, the well of the oath. Ata 
later time Isaac was in the same region and 
had a like difficulty about wells. The name 
of the Philistine king was again Abimelech, 
which was the permanent appellation of the 
monarch, like Pharaoh in Egvpt or Cxsar 
at Rome. Isaac had to dig over again the 
wells of his father which the Philistines had 
meanwhile stopped. So it came to pass 
that he too made a covenant with Abimelech 
respecting wells at Beersheba, thus furnish- 
ing a fresh reason for the name which it 
bore ever afterward. Here again the critics 
can see nothing but variant accounts of the 
same transaction, which one document con- 
nected with Abraham and another with 
Isaac. 

The critics still further multiply what 
they consider variant traditions of the same 
occurrence by setting one part of a transac- 
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tion over against the other part of it, as 
though they were conflicting statements. 
Thus two reasons are given in the sacred 
record why Jacob left his father’s house to 
go to Padan-Aram. One was to escape the 
fury of Ksau, whom he had overreached by 
fraudulently obtaining his father’s blessing ; 
the other that his father charged him to go 
and obtain a wife from among his kindred. 
The two are entirely consistent ; but the 
critics create a discrepancy by saying that J 
and E givea reason of which P knows noth- 
ing but assigns as the reason something 
altogether different. 

Again, they tell us that J and E have 
quite different versions of what happened to 
Jacob at Bethel. According to E, he had a 
dream, in which he saw a ladder reaching 
from earth to Heaven, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon it, but 
heard no voice and received no verbal prom- 
ise. J, on the other hand, knows nothing 
of any dream or ladder or angels, but says 
that Jehovah there appeared to Jacob while 
he slept and made certain promises to him. 

Thus by identifying distinct transactions 
or distinct parts of the same transaction, 
they find material for what they con- 
sider separate documents, each of which 
tells a story diverse from the others and 
at variance with them. ‘The necessary 
effect of such treatment is, of course, 


to produce the appearance of discrepan- 


cies and divergencies everywhere. And 
the entire history from first to last is 
converted from a consistent, continuous and 
reliable record into a medley of contradic- 
tory and jarring stories, such as were float- 
ing about at the time when these several 
documents were written. It is obvious 
what becomes of the historical character of 
a record so dealt with. And need it create 
surprise that critics who have formed this 
conception of the Pentateuch clamor for a 
modification of the common doctrine of in- 
spiration ? 

And it is not merely the patriarchal his- 
tory, which is thus resolved into a mass of 
discordant materials. The Mosaic period 
fares in the same way. The same methods 
are applied to it and with a like result ; and 
this not in its subordinate details but in 
matters of the greatest consequence. God 
reveals himself to Moses in Exodus, chapter 
iii, and again inchapter vi. Both times he 
announces his purpose to deliver Israel from 
the bondage of Egypt, and bring them to 
Canaan by the instrumentality of Moses. 
Stress is laid upon his name Jehovah as 
pledging this result, and upon Moses shrink- 
ing from the task, his brother Aaron is 
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associated with him as a spokesman, and the 
miraculous sign is given of the rod changed 
into aserpent. ~ 

Here, again, the critics tell us, these are 
but different narratives of the same thing, 
and there are numerous contradictions be- 
tween them. The locality is different and 
the whole situation is different. E locates 
it in the wilderness of Horeb, while Moses 
was keeping the flocks of his father-in-law 
in Midian ; the Lord there appeared to him 
in the flame of fire in the bush. P knows 
nothing of Moses ever having been in 
Midian, or having seen the marvelous spee- 
tacle of a bush burning with fire yet uncon- 
sumed ; he reports the revelation as having 
occurred in Egypt. According to FE the 
people believed Moses, when he brought 
them this message; but, according to P, 
they refused to hearken to him. In E 
Aaron was to speak for Moses to the people : 
in P he was appointed to speak for him to 
the king. In E the signs were done before 
the people : in P they were done before the 
king. In E a rod possessing miraculous 
virtue was given to Moses as the instrument 
by which his wonders were to be wrought, 
in J the rod was not the effective agent but 
the material of the miracle ; it was itself 
converted into a serpent. Thus the differ- 
ent documents vary materially in their rep- 
resentation of the affair. And it is inferred 
that they must have followed diverse tradi- 
tions of it. What the exact truth in the 
matter was, and how much of what is re- 
corded really took place, and how much is 
to be placed to the account of legendary ac- 
cretions, which had gathered in the lapse 
of from four to ten centuries intervening 
before the record was made, is left to be in- 
ferred. j 

In like manner there are discrepancies 
between the different documents as to the 
plagues sent upon Egypt to compel Pharaoh 
to let Israel go. These concern the num- 
ber of the plagues, what the plagues were. 
the design with which they were sent, and 
the manner in which they were wrought. 
According to P the plagues were simply ex- 
hibitions of power with which the magi- 
cians of Egypt vie with partial success at 
first, but are finally discomfited. J and E 
make no mention of any magicians. In P 
Aaron with his rod works the miracles ; in 
E it is Moses with his rod ; in J no rod was 
used at all. There is only one plague that 
the three narrators, P, J and E, have in 
common. Fromall this it has been inferred 
that the several traditions represented by 
these documents agreed that certain tradi- 
tionary events preceded and facilitated the 
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Exodus: but there was no agreement as to 
what these events were. 

The same sort of discrepancy is alleged of 
the passage of the Red Sea, the transactions 
it Sinai and the wanderings in the wilder- 
ness. 

According to the critical hypothesis, even 
inthe most moderate hands, the situation 
then is this: The Pentateuch, instead of 
being one continuous and _ self-consistent 
history from the pen of Moses, is made up 
of four distinct documents which have been 
woven together, but which the critics claim 
that they are able to separate and restore as 
faras the surviving remnants of each per- 
mit, to their original condition. These 
severally represent the traditions of the 
Mosaic age as they existed four, eight and 
ten centuries after the Exodus. When 
these are compared they are found to be in 
perpetual conflict. Events wear an entirely 
lifferent complexion in one from that which 
they have in another; the characters of 
those who appear in them, the motives by 
which they are actuated, and the whole im- 
pression of the period in which they live is 
entirely different. 

It is very evident from all this why the 
critics tell us that the doctrine of inspiration 
must be modified. If these Pentateuchal 
documents, as they describe them, were 
inspired, it must have been in a very 
peculiar sense. It is not a question of in- 
errancy, but of wholesale mutual contradic- 
tion which quite destroys their credit as 
truthful histories. And these contradic- 
tions, be it observed, are not in the Penta- 
teuch itself, but result from the mangling 
and the mal-interpretations to which it has 
been subjected by the critics. 

On the critical hypothesis the real facts 
of the history are not what they seem to be 
to the ordinary reader. ‘They can only be 
elicited by an elaborate critical process. 
The several documents must first be disen- 
tangled and carefully compared ; the points 
in which they agree and those in which they 
differ must be noted. And from this con- 
flicting mass of testimony the critic must 
ascertain as best he may how mach can be 
relied upon as true, how much has a certain 
measure of probability, and how much must 
be rejected altogether. 

Another element of precariousness enters 
into the critical attempts to distinguish 
what is reliable from what is not in the 
Pentateuchal narratives. By the confession 
of the critics themselves and by the necessity 
of their hypothesis, the documents which 
they fancy that they have discovered are by 
no means complete. By singling out the 
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paragraphs and clauses which are regarded 
as belonging to each of the documents 
severally, and putting them together, they 
undertake the reconstruction of the original 
documents, which are supposed in the first 
instance to have circulated separately as dis- 
tinct and independent publications, but to 
have been subsequently fused together into 
the Pentateuch as we now possess it by a 
series of compilers or, as they are technically 
called, redactors. First, the two oldest 
documents, J and E, were combined by a 
redactor, and the combination was effected, 
it is supposed, by the following method : 
Sections or paragraphs, longer or shorter, 
were taken alternately from J and E and 
pieced together so as to form one continuous 
narrative. It was the purpose of the re- 
dactor to make the best use that he possibly 
could of these two sources at his command 
in preparing a history of the period of which 
they treat. In some cases he made full ex- 
tracts from both its sources of all that they 
contained and preserved the language of 
each unaltered, making no additions or 
modifications of his own. Frequently, 
however, it was necessary to adjust what 
was thus taken from different works in order 
to make it read smoothly or to render it 
harmonious. Hence upon occasion he in- 
troduced explanatory remarks, or made such 
changes as seemed to be required in what he 
borrowed from J or from E. Sometimes 
his sources were so nearly parallel that it 
would lead to needless repetition to repeat 
them both. In such eases, accordingly, he 
confines himself to the account given in 
one of the documents, either omitting the 
corresponding statements of the other 
altogether, or weaving in a clause or a 
sentence here and there when it seemed to 
him distinctive and important. Again, 
cases occur in which the narratives of J and 
E were in real or apparent conflict. Here 
he does the best that hecan. Heeither un- 
dertakes to harmonize their accounts, where 
this is possible, by inserting some state- 
ment which seems to reconcile them, by so 
changing the order of the narrative as to 
relieve the difficulty, or by converting in- 
consistent accounts of the same event into 
two different transactions. Where none of 
these methods is practicable and reconcilia- 
tion is out of the question, the redactor ad- 
heres to one of his sources and disregards 
the other. 

D, which was composed some centuries 
after this union of J and E, existed for 
some time as an independent work, and was 
then combined with J E by a new redactor, 
who besides attaching D to this previously 
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existing work, retouched J E in several 
places and introduced a number of passage 
from his own point of view, which was 
different from that of the older historians. 

Finally the document P was prepared, at 
first as a separate publication, but at length 
it was interwoven by a third redactor, with 
the pre-existing triplicate treatise D J EK, 
the process being substantially the same as 
has already been described in the case of J E. 

This is in general the method by which 
the critics suppose that the Pentateuch was 
gradually brought to its present form. It 

will be seen at a glance how the complexity 
of the critical problem is increased by the 
successive editorial labors which are sup- 
posed to have been brought into requisition 
in the course of the construction of the 
Pentateuch. The several documents must 
not only be distinguished from each other, 
but also from the various redactional addi- 
tions and insertions which have at any time 
been made. 

Let us assume that this delicate and difti- 
cult analysis has been effected with unfailing 
accuracy notwithstanding the liabilities to 
error Vitiating the result, which increase at 
every step. But waiving this, what is the 
situation when the analysis has been accom- 
plished ? and what is its bearing upon the 
historical character of the Pentateuch ? 

The critics have undertaken to reproduce 
for us the documents J E D and P, which 
are our primary suurces for both the Mosaic 
and the patriarchal history, and which date 
respectively four, eight and ten centuries 
after the Exodus. These documents are 
not only at variance with each other in their 
statements respecting numerous particulars, 
thus invalidating each other’s testimony and 
showing that the traditions which they have 
severally followed are mutually inconsistent : 
but they are very incomplete. 
Numerous gaps and omissions occur in each. 
Matter which they once contained, as is 
evident from allusions still found in them, 
is now missing ; how much it is impossible 
to tell. 

But what is more serious, the parts that 
yet remain have been manipulated by the 
various redactors. The order of events has 
been disturbed ; events really distinct have 
been fused together and mistaken for one 
and the same; and narratives of the same 
event have been mistaken for events 
altogether distinct ; statements which are 
misleading have been inserted with the view 
of harmonizing what cannot in fact be 
reconciled ; when traditions vary instead of 
being recorded in their integrity to afford 
some opportunity of ascertaining the truth 
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by comparison, they have either been 
mingled together, thus disturbing both, or 
one ‘only has been preserved, thus leaving 
no check upon its inaccuracies. All this 
and more, the crities tell us, the several 
redactors have done with their materials, 
No charge is made of dishonest intentions, 
But surely it is most unfortunate for the 
historical value of their work. ‘There is no 
way of ascertaining how far these materials 
have been warped from their proper original 
intent by the well-meant but mistaken 
efforts of the redactors to correct or to har- 
monize them. ‘That their meaning has been 
seriously altered in repeated instances, 
which are pointed out by the critics, created 
a very natural presumption that like changes 
have been freely made elsewhere which can 
now no longer be detected. 

It is difticult to understand in what sense 
the redactors, whose work has been de- 
scribed, can be said to have been inspired. 
They certainly had no inspiration which 
preserved them from error, or even from 
making the gravest historical mistakes. 
They had no such inspiration, as gives any 
divine attestation to their work. ‘The Pen- 
tateuchal history gathers no confirmation 
from having passed through their hands. 

Upon the theory of the most conservative 

critics, for it is this with which we have 
been dealing, what dependence can be placed 
upon the historical statements of the Pen- 
tateuch ? These are, as they allege, inaccu- 
rate and inconsistent with themselves 
in the patriarchal period merely, 
throughout the lifetime of Mose 
foundation was laid of the Old 
religion and those signal 
wrought which gave it undeniable divine 
sanction. ‘The real facts are not those 
which appear upon the surface. They can 
only be elicited by an elaborate critical proc- 
ess which shall detect and remove the addi- 
tions and attempted emendations of each of 
the redactors, and shall then restore the four 
documents to its pristine condition, so far 
as what remains of each will allow. This 
will put the critic in possession of a muti- 
lated record of four variant traditions of the 
Mosaic age, as these existed four, eight and 
ten centuries after that date. And now it 
is by the help of such materials in the way 
of comparison, correction and elimination 
that he must sift out and ascertain the real 
facts. Must we not say that the history of 
the Mosaic age, if this be the only way of 
arriving at it, rests upon a quicksand ? and 
that nothing of any consequence can be cer- 
tainly known regarding it ? 

We have been able in the discussion of 
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this evening to look in a hurried way at but 
one feature of the disintegrating work which 
is done in the name of Biblical Criticism. I 
do not speak of the destructive inferences 
drawn by critics who are avowedly antag- 
onistic to supernatural religion. 1 have 
confined myself to the conclusions accepted 
by that class of critics who claim to be evan- 
gelical, and who occupy positions of honor 
and influence in evangelical Churches, such 
as the British scholars and divines, Drs. 
Driver and Cheyne, and the American 
scholars who affiliate with them. We have 
looked at but one phase of their work, even 
as respects the Pentateuch. Had we been 
able to consider their treatment of the 
Mosaic laws, our conclusion would have 
been yet more abundantly confirmed. 
Here is no question merely of the strict in- 
errancy of Scripture—of absolute accuracy 
in unimportant minuti of precision in mat- 
tersof science. This is not the issue raised 
by the theorizing of that class of biblical 
critics with which we contend. And it is 
no mere question of the mode of inspiration. 
It is the question whether any dependence 
can be placed upon the historical truths of 
the Bible ; whether our confidence in the 
facts recorded in the Pentateuch rests upon 
any really trustworthy basis ; facts, be it 
observed, not of mere scientific or antiqua- 
rian interest, but which mark the course of 
(iod’s revelations to the patriarchs. It is 
the certainty of facts which are vital to the 
religion of the Old Testament, and the de- 
nials of whose truth weakens the founda- 
tions on which the New ‘Testament itself is 
built. The critical theory which we have 
been examining, is destructive of all rational 
certainty of the reality of these truths ; and 
thus tends to overturn the historical basis of 
the religion of the Bible. Our holy religion 
is an historical religion, based on a series of 
redemptive facts, in which God revealed 
himself to men and unfolded his will and 
gracious purposes. And to weaken the evi- 
dence of those facts, to cast doubt upon the 
reality of the historical occurrence, is to 
cast doubt upon the reality of that revela- 
tion which tney embodied. 

Those who hold these critical views which 
we have been considering may tell us that 
they believe in the truth of the Pentateuch, 
that they believe it to be inspired of God, 
that they believe it to be infallible in all 
matters of faith and duty. Of course, we 
do not question these statements of their 
personal faith. But this does not prove their 
critical theories to be harmless. It is well 
sometimes that men are inconsistent ; that 
they who have adopted wrong principles or 
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dangerous theories, do not always follow 
them to their legitimate conclusions. What 
we are concerned to know is not the per- 
sonal faith of those who still cling to the 
creed in which they have been brought up 
in spite of their acceptance of a critical 
hypothesis which is antagonistic to it. 
What we are concerned to know is the 
legitimate tendency of the critical hypothe- 
sis itself. However some of its adherents 
may retain their faith in the historical truth 
of the Pentateuch and its divine inspiration 
and authority, this hypothesis, as has been 
shown, undermines them all. Its accept- 
ance by those not so well grounded in these 
doctrines must tend to unsettle their faith. 
Its general acceptance must lead ultimately 
to the denial of its inspiration even in that 
qualified sense in which these critics profess 
to accept it now, as well as to the denial of 
its historical truth, as surely as the tree will 
bear fruit after its own kind. 

It may be remembered that in the revision 
of the Confession of Faith of the Presby- 
terian Church, which is now in progress, the 
proposition was made by the Committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose to insert among the 
characteristics of Holy Scripture ‘* The 
truthfulness of the history.” And it may be 
remembered that this natural and appropri- 
ate emendation met with determined oppo- 
sition in certain quarters. The animus and 
the motive of that opposition will sufficiently 
appear from the review of the attitude which 
this divisive criticism assumes toward the 
historical truth of the Bible. It is not Bib- 
lical Criticism properly so-called which an- 
tagonizes its truth, but what ought rather 
to be denominated ‘* Anti-Biblical Criti- 
cism,” since even in temperate hands and 
those which are most anxious to claim for 
themselves evangelical standing, it unsettles 
the verity of the sacred oracles and annuls 
the reality of their inspiration. 

But a single word more. What must be 
the state of mind engendered toward the 
Scriptures by such speculation ? 
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WHEN we search into the religious records 
of the past, we cannot, at times, help being 
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painfully struck at what appears to us to 
have been the profanation to which our 
churches were subjected. No doubt the 
Puritans had much of this to answer for ; 
but unquestionably a great deal of it was 


handed down to us from our pre-Reforma-. 


tion ancestors. Solong as the chancels and 
chapels were not profaned, much licence was 
permitted as regarded the use to which the 
naves of our cathedrals and churches were 
put. They were employed fora great variety 
of secular purposes. “Everybody has some 
sort of idea about S. Paul’s Walk as a fash- 
ionable promenade, though they may have 
but little notion as to what took place there. 
As a matter of fact, it was the favourite place 
where gallants met their mistresses, and 
where fashionable loungers idled away their 
time in discussing the newest scandal. 
Hfence was derived the well-known phrase 
of ** dining with Duke Humphrey,” signify- 
ing, of course, having no dinneratall. The 
duke was renowned for his hospitality, and 
the phrase came about thus: Though the 
duke was buried at S. Alban’s, it was re- 
ported that a monument would be erected 
to him in 8S. Paul’s. When the more fortu- 
nate promenaders left for dinner, those who 
had no dinner to go to said they would stay 
and look for the good duke’s tomb. The 
fashionable hour for these promenades was 
as well defined as that now observed by 


West-end folk in London, when preparing 
for the afternoon drive, or for the canter in 


Rotten Row. The nave of S. Paul’s was the 
generally recognised resort where those in 
* Society” met to see and to be seen. The 
naves of churches in pre-Reformation times 
were places where tradesmen assembled for 
bargain and barter ; where lawyers had in- 
terviews with their clients; where owners 
of property deposited their goods, and where 
divers courts of justice were held. Abuses 
were continued, but before the eighteenth 
century began, ** Paul’s Walk” was, as re- 
gards its most offensive features, a thing of 
the past. Yet a good deal more than mere 
tradition of it remained. In a pamphlet 
published in 1703, ** Jest” asks ‘* Earnest” 
whether he has been at 8S. Paul’s and seen 
the flux of peoplethere. ‘‘ And what could 
I do there,” says the latter, ‘‘ where men 
go out of curiosity and interest, and not for 
the sake of religion? Your shopkeepers 
assemble there as at full ‘ Change,’ and the 
buyers and sellers are far from being cast 
out of the Temple.” At Durham there was 
a regular thoroughfare across the nave until 
1750, and similarly at Norwich until 1748, 
when Bishop Gooch stopped it. I believe 
that I am right iv saying that the repre- 
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sentatives of the Vavasour family have a tra- 
ditional right to ride on horseback into the 
nave of York Minster, on the ground that 
one of their ancestors granted freedom of 
carriage through his land for stone used in 
the building of the cathedral. What actual 
authority there is for the correctness of this 
I am unable to say. The naves of York 
Minster and Durham Cathedral were fash- 
ionable promenades. ‘The Confessor’s 
Chapel at the Abbey made on occasion a 
convenient playground for the Westminster 
scholars, who were allowed, as late as 1829, 
to keep the scenes for their annual play in 
the triforium of the north transept. It is 
worth while, in passing, to state that one of 
the charges made by the Puritans against 
Laud was, that he forbade the justices of 
the peace to hold their court in the church- 
yard at Tewkesbury, because it was conse- 
crated ground. 

Those in authority, however, were fully 
alive to the heinousness of these scandals, 
and wished to put a stop to them. But 
even Henry VIII., with all his persistent 
energy, could not check the prevailing 
licence. His injunction that no person 
should abuse the churches—either by eat- 
ing, drinking, buying, selling, playing, 
dancing, or with other profane worldly 
matters—seems to have been practically 
still-born. The edict had especial reference 
to **Chureh Ales,” and the like. These 
parochial gatherings and merry-makings 
continued for many years after this king’s 
reign, and throw no little light upon the 
customs of our forefathers. A description 
of them will therefore be interesting. 

The ** Church Ale,” or ‘* Whitsun Ale,” 
as it was sometimes called, from the festival 
during which it was usually held, was quite 
an institution in olden time, and seems to 
have been carried on in a very systematic 
if not in a very seemly manner. ‘Iwo war- 
dens were generally chosen to superintend 
the preparations, and sometimes there was a 
lord and a lady. Thus in the echurch- 
warden’s accounts at Brentford, in 1676, 
appears an item: ‘* Paid to her that was 
lady at Whitsontide, by consent, 5 shillings.” 
At such times collections of money were 
made forchurch purposes. Stubbes, in his 
** Anatomie of Abuses,” 1585, gives the 
following description of ‘*'The Maner of 
Church Ales in England” : 

‘* In certain townes where dronken Bacchus beares 
swaie, against Christmas, Easter, Whitsontide, or 
some other tyme, the Churchwardens of every 
parishe, with the consent of the whole parishe, 
provide halfe a score or twenty quarters of mault, 
whereof some they buy of the Churche stocke, and 
some is given them of the parishioners themselves, 
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every one conferring somewhat according to his 
abilitie, which mault being made into very strong 
ale or beere, is set to sale, either in the Church, or 
some Other place assigned to that purpose. Then 
when this is set abroche, well is he who can gette 
the soonest to it, and spend the most at it. In this 
kind of practice they continue sixe weekes, a 
quarter of a yeare, yea halfe a yeare together. 
That money, they say, is to repair their Churches 
and Chappels with; to buy bookes for service ; 
cuppes for the celebration of the Sacrament, sur- 
plesses for Sir John, and such like necessaries. 
And they maintaine other extraordinarie charges 
in their parishe besides.”’ 

In connection with the above we find from 
Kethe’s sermon at Blandford, 1570, that it 
was the custom at that time for the Church 
Ales to be kept on the ‘‘ Sabbath Day,” 
which holy day, says our author, ‘‘ the 
multitude call their revelying day, which 
day is spent in bulbaitings, bearebaitings, 
howlings, dicyng, cardying, daunsynges, 
drunkennes, and whoredom, inasmuch as 
men could not keepe their servantes from 
ivinge out of theyr own houses the same 
Sabbath day at night.” 

It may be useful here to add a word or 
two about the introduction of this term 
Sabbath” to signify ‘‘Sunday.” The 
elder Disraeli was probably not far wrong 
when he fixed upon 1554 as the year when 
the word came to be first used in England. 
A recent author notes that up to the pres- 
ent time the proceedings in the House of 
Lords on a Saturday are headed in the 
Journal as *‘ Dies Sabbati.” An amusing 
incident is recorded as having happened in 
Parliament when a discussion took place as 
to the King’s Declaration respecting the 
** Book of Sports.”’ In 1620 (February 15) 
a Bill was introduced for the ‘‘ Keeping of 
the Sabbath, otherwise called Sunday.” 
During the debate a certain Mr. Shepherd 
asserted that the Bill had been wrongly 
named, ‘* for that everybody knew that the 
Sabbath was Saturday ; wherefore it should 
have been entitled * An Act for the observ- 
ing of Saturday—otherwise called Sunday.’ ” 

There were minor festivities similar in 
character to that mentioned above. Thus, 
while the Church Ales supplied the funds 
now provided by Church rates and Poor 
rates, the ‘‘ Clerk Ales’’ furnished salaries 
for the minor officers of the Church. Ina 
letter from Bishop Pierce to James I. there 
is this clause: ‘‘ People sent him (the 
elerk) provision and came on Sundays to 
feast with him, by which he sold more ale. 
And since these have been put down, many 
ministers have complained to me that they 
are afraid they shall have no parish clerks.” 

It would be easy to enlarge upon institu- 
tions similar to the above, such as ‘‘ Bid 
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Ales” and ‘“‘ Bride Ales,’’ but I must pass 
on. 

Before doing so, however, I would remind 
readers that a little thought is necessary 
lest they over-estimate the impropriety of 
putting the naves of churches to secular’ 
or semi-secular uses in days gone by. It 
must be borne in mind that there were then 
very rarely spacious public rooms in which 
people could assemble, and that the nave of 
the church was practically the only place in 
the parish where large meetings could be 
held. We, with our school and _parish- 
rooms, and with public halls obtainable at a 
moderate cost for any kind of gathering, 
are scarcely able to appreciate the difficulty 
which our forefathers had to undergo in re- 
spect to this matter. 


Gross as was the irreverence fostered by 
the Church Ales, etc., it was nothing to 
what was done by the Puritans under Crom- 
well, when blasphemous plays were acted in 
churenes dedicated to the service of God. 
‘*This valiant soldier of Christ [writes 
Foxe], the aforesaid Lord Cromwell, as he 
was studious of himself in a flagrant zeal to 
set forward the truth of the Gospel .. . 
had about him such as could be found help- 
ers and fartherers of the same ; in the num- 
ber of whom were sundry fresh and quick 
wits pertaining to his family, by whose in- 
dustry and ingenious labours divers excel- 
lent ballads and books were contrived and 
set abroad concerning the suppression of 
the Pope and all Popish idolatry.”’ It need 
scarcely be said that these ballads were of 
the most abominable type, and full of ob- 
scenity. Burnet states that ‘* the political 
men of that party” made great use of stage 
plays and interludes, which were often acted 
in churches, ‘‘ encouraging them all they 
could.” In these plays the sacred rites of 
the Church were parodied in blasphemous. 
fashion. 

As an instance of how long Church abuses. 
will survive, and long custom render people 
blind to acts of gross irreverence, I may 
quote the following which appeared in the 
Standard within the last four years : 

‘* A curious custom was yesterday observed in. 
the parish church of S. Ives, Hunts. Dr. Robert 
Wilde, who died in 1678, bequeathed £50, the 
yearly interest of which was to be expended in the 
purchase of six Bibles not exceeding the price of 
7s. 6d. each, which should be ‘cast for by dice’ 
on the Communion Table every year by six boys 
and six girls of the town. A piece of ground was 
bought with the £50, and is now known as ‘ Bible 
Orchard.’ The legacy also provided for the pay- 
ment of 108. yearly to the vicar for preaching a 
sermon on the occasion, ‘commending the excel- 
lency, the perfection, and Divine authority of the 
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Holy Scriptures.’ This singular custom has been 
regularly observed in the church since the death 
of the testator; but representations having been 
made to the bishop of the diocese, the practice of 
throwing the dice on the Communion Table was 
discontinued some years ago, and.the rafiling now 
takes place on a table erected at the chancel steps. 
The highest throw this year (three times with 
three dice) was 37, by a little girl. The vicar 
preached a sermon from the words, ‘ From a child 
thou hast known the Holy Scriptures.’ ’’ 


Among what may be termed Church frol- 
ics of olden time few, if any, are better 
known, by name at least, than that of the 
Boy Bishop. This burlesque ceremonial 
took place generally on December 6, the 
Festival of S. Nicholas, who was regarded 
as the patron of children. The proceedings 
were nothing more orjless than a parody of 
some of the most sacred offices of the 
Church ; and what is more, took place often- 
times in cathedrals with the full sanction 
of the clergy. With our modern ideas we 
have a difficulty in imagining how such 
profane buffoonery could in any age be tol- 
erated, to say nothing of encouraged. 
Nevertheless, it continued as late as Henry 
VIII.’s reign. Thus we find so respect- 
able a dignitary as Dean Colet in his Stat- 
utes of S. Paul’s School in 1512, preserib- 
ing that the scholars should come on Holy 
Innocents Day to 8. Paul’s Church to hear 
the Childe Bishop’s sermon, and after be at 
High Masse, and each of them offer a penny 
to the Childe Bishop. This burlesquing 
ef holy rites was discontinued in 1542, and, 
excepting an attempt to revive it in Mary’s 
reign, we hear no more of it. 

{ should not have called attention to it 
had it not been that a ceremonial with 
whieh most of us are familiar—the Eton 
Montem—is believed to have grown out of 
it. Qme of the usages thereat, which was 
observed until the middle of the last cen- 
tury, was undoubtedly asurvival of the Boy 
Bishop’s pageant. When the procession 
reached Salt Hill a boy dressed in clerical 
robes came forward and read prayers, whilst 
another boy officiated as clerk, who, at the 
end of the service, was kicked down hill by 
the parson. George III. was a great patron 
of the show, and encouraged it by handsome 
donations when the salt bearers came 
round ; but the first time that Queen Char- 
lotte saw this part of the frolic she was so 
shocked at its irreverence that it was from 
thenceforth abandoned. As we all know, 
the Eton Montem was finally abolished in 
1847. 


Apart from all reverential considerations, 
the nave of achurch, according to our mod- 
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ern ideas, would seem to be about as incon- 
venient a place for a parish merry-making 
as could well be imagined. But it must be 
remembered that in the days of which we 
have been speaking, the naves of the 
churches were, to a great extent, devoid of 
furniture, and were simply large open 
spaces, such as are still to be seen in some 
of our cathedrals. The introduction of 
pews was very gradual. Most writers on 
the subject seem to consider that these fixed 
seats in churches were introduced in Henry 
VIII.’s reign ; but this is incorrect. I find 
w notice of their existence nearly a hundred 
years before his time. A will, dated 1453, 
is extant in which the phrase ‘* sedile voca- 
tum pew” occurs. And what is more to the 
purpose, the churchwarden’s accounts of the 
parish of S. Margaret’s, Westminster, 14{s- 
1500, contain the following entries of 
** Receytes of Pewes.” 
‘“Irem. RK: of the wyffe of the George for hir 
parte of a new Pewe, iij’. 
R: of Will™. Wynnes for his parte of a 
Pewe in the trinity Chapell, iij’. 
ny’. 
R: of Will". Griffe & Thomas ffrost for 
licence to sette a pewe bi the 
Chirche dore, xij’. 
of Jamys Hansettons wyfe and Juliane 
Notares wyfe for a pewe, xvj’. 
R: of Wynkyns wyfe for hir parte of a 
Pewe, viiy*.”’ 

It would appear that the introduction of 
pews was not regarded with approval by the 
better part of the clergy. Latimer, who 
was consecrated Bishop of Worcester in 
1535, disapproved of the innovation, and sv 
did Bradford, who was Prebendary of %. 
Paul’s about the same time, and Sir Thomas 
More also spoke against them. At this 
time the aged and infirm used portable 
stools, which appear to have been employed 
for many years. ‘The well-known story of 
Jenny Geddes hurling her stool at the head 
of the Dean at S. Giles’ Church, Edinburgh, 
when Charles I., at the instance of Arch- 
bishop Laud, introduced the new service 
book into Scotland, shows that in 1636 fixed 
seats had not become general in the North. 

An instance of the official appropriation 
of fixed seats in church in the early part of 
the seventeenth century cannot fail to be 
interesting. 

In the church books of Woodford Halse, 
Northamptonshire, the following appears : 
‘* Primo die Maii anno Dni 1619. 

‘* Memorand. it was agreed uppon the daie and 
yeare first above written by Mr Hawkins Vicar 
John Chappell George Handcocke Churchw. John 
Gibbs & Richard Rowse sides men that Thomas 
Hill of Hinton & his wife their heires and assignes 
shall sit in the uppermost seat in the North Ile next 
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unto the pue of Hugh Catesby, Gent. as belonginge 
of right unto their new dwellinge Howse in Hinton 
for ever. As may appear more fullie by their 
Deede under their (several ?) handes for the better 
confirmacon hereof. 


‘* Primo die Maii Anno Dni 1619. 


‘‘ Memorand. it was agreed that uppon the daye 
and yeare first above written by Mr. Hawkins 
Vicar John Chappell George Handcocke Churchw. 
John Gibbs and Richard Rowse sides men that the 
third of the nethermost seat save one next 
unto the ffont and that next unto the of the 
said seate butting into the middle Alley of the Prsh 
Church of Woodford shall for ever hereafter re- 
maine and bee as of right unto the new dwellinge 
howse of Thomas Cheeckley sittuate in Hinton and 
to his heires and assignes for ever as more at large 
may appeare (by their deede under their (several 7) 
hands (delivered ?) to the same Tho. Checkley by 
the above-named Mr. Hawkins Churchwardens 
and Sides men.”’ 


Another entry of the same date gives the 
original term ** alley,” which we have cor- 
rupted into *‘ aisle’ — “‘ the seat butting 
into the middle alley.” Alley is, of course, 
derived from the French a/llee, a passage, 
whilst *‘ aisle’? is from the French aile, a 
wing. ‘To speak of the north and south 
aisles of a church is correct enough, be- 
cause in using these terms we do not mean 
to signify the passages, but those portions 
of the structure which are on either side of 
the nave, and resemble in imagination the 
wings of a bird; but to talk about the 
‘** middle aisle,’’ by which is always meant 
the passage up the nave, must be wrong, as 
it is absurd to talk about a middle wing. 

Up to the middle of the present century 
a pew remained in the church of Gedding- 
ton S. Mary, Northamptonshire, bearing on 
it the date 1602. When the church was 
reseated some fifty years ago, the dated 
panel was very judiciously worked into the 
door of the cupboard appropriated to the 
surplices. There was another pew in the 
same church dated 1604. Although, as it 
would seem, pews were not infrequent in 
town churches during Elizabeth’s reign, I 
imagine that they were very rarely seen in 
small country villages like Geddington, and 
the fact of those mentioned above being 
dated seems to show that the church offi- 
cials were rather proud of introducing a new 
fashion into such an out-of-the-way place. 
Indeed, considerably more than a hundred 
years after this—i.e., in 1725—Swift, when 
enumerating the plagues of a country life, 
makes special mention of ‘* a church with- 
out pews.” It is evident that he altered 
his mind as he grew older, for when twenty 
years previously he wrote *‘ Baucis and 
Philemon,”’ we have him ridiculing pews in 
this fashion :— 
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A bedstead of the antique mode, 
Compact of timber many a load ; 
Such as our grandsires wont to use, 
Was metamorphosed into pews ; 
Which still their ancient nature keep, 
By lodging those disposed to sleep.”’ 


It is interesting to note how socn pews 
came to be abused, and made to minister to 
man’s luxury and selfishness ; and how two 
centuries and a half ago the same complaint 
was made of them that is made now. 
Bishop Corbet of Norwich, who died 1635, 
in condemning these high private seats, de- 
clared that : ‘* Stately pews are now become 
tabernacles, with rings and curtains to 
them. ‘There wants nothing but beds to 
hear the Word of God on. We have case- 
ments, locks, keys, and cushions—I had 
almost said bolsters and pillows—and for 
these we love the Church! I will not guess 
what is done in them; who sits, stands, or 
lies asleep at prayers, communion, &e., but 
this I dare say, they are either to hide dis- 
order, or to proclaim pride.” 

At this point I cannot refrain from bor- 
rowing a choice morsel from Mr. Abbey. 
After quoting from Mr. Beresford Hope's 
‘* Worship in the Church of England,” to 
the effect that pews in modern days had 
been ‘‘ sometimes filled with sofas and 
tables, and even provided with fire-places,”’ 
he remarks that cases might be mentioned 
where the tedium of a long service, or the 
appetite engendered by it, were relieved by 
the entry between prayers and sermon of a 
liveried servant with sherry and light re- 
freshments ; adding that such an instance 
was once mentioned to him by Bishop Eden, 
the late Primus of the Church in Scotland. 

In connection with this question of pews 
I find that until about fifty years ago a most 
singular custom was annually observed at 
Otteringham, a village in Middle Holderness 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire. This 
took place on the even of Nov. 5, and was 
called ‘‘ Flapping the Church.”” Each lad 
in the parish, having provided himself with 
a cord, to which was attached a stout piece 
of leather, about six inches long, proceeded 
to the church headed by the parish clerk. 
Being all assembled in the church, which 
was lighted up for the occasion, the ringers 
started a peal, and then the *‘ flapping” 
began. The clerk shouted out, ‘* Now, 
boys, flap away,” and then all the pews in 
the church were assailed inside and out by 
the flappers. When the pews had been 
“flapped” for some time, the leather 
weapons were generally, at the end, 
directed by the boys against one another. 
The ceremony closed with a general steeple- 
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chase through the sacred building. At 
Roos, in Middle Holderness, there was a 
similar custom, but there it was called 
** Babbling.”? Also at Skirlaugh, in North 
Holderness, this ceremony was yearly ob- 
served. 

There is another custom connected with 
the fabric of the church which is well worth 
recording. The account which I am able to 
give has been kindly furnished me by the 
Vicar of Cradley, in Staffordshire. I must 
give the substance of his letter in my own 
words. He tells me that what is called in his 
neighborhood ‘* Clipping the Church” has 
prevailed for some time, although his parish 
is, comparatively speaking, a new one, 
dating from 1841, and the church was 
erected so late as 1798. The custom must 
therefore have been introduced in imitation 
of that prevalent in those parts—perhaps 
from Wolverhampton, as we shall see pres- 
ently. The practice, he tells me, was for 
the children in the National Schools to join 
hand in hand all round the church, and to 
dance and shout. Last year, says the vicar, 
the first of my incumbency, I continued the 
practice, minus the dancing, and then 
assembled the children on the steps in front 
of the church, and after they had sung a 
hymn I gave them an address, explaining 
the custom to mean that the church be- 
longed to them as baptised Christians. 
This year, as there was nothing of antiquity 
in the custom, I discontinued it, and found 
that I had gratified devout Church people 
by so doing. Nosuch custom exists, or has 
existed, at the mother church of the parish 
—Halesowen—so far as the vicar knows. 

My correspondent has been good enough 
to send me a volume descriptive of certain 
matters connected with the parish of Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, written by the Rev. W. H. 
Jones, an antiquary of repute, and published 
in 1859. Amongst these is that of *‘ Clip- 
ping the Church.”’ 

It seems that at Bradford, Shrove Tuesday 
is the occasion when this ceremony takes 
place, but why this day was set apart for 
the ceremony it is impossible to say, or, 
indeed, what was the origin of the custom 
itself. And here I must, to a great extent, 
put Mr. Jones’ remarks into my own words, 
or rather, I must compress his matter in 
such wise as to prevent me from marking it 
as an actual quotation. 

If this curious ancient usage were ob- 
served on Trinity Monday, the Dedication 
Festival of the Church, it might be taken 
as a relic of the old sports and pastimes 
usual on such occasions. In days of yore 
fairs were commonly held in churchyards, 





and no long time ago one was annually held 
in that of St. James’, Bristol, when people 
thought little of dancing about the church. 
The custom of dancing in the churchyard 
during feasts and revels has been universal 
in Radnorshire, and very common in other 
parts of Wales. Indeed, this solemn abode 
is used as a kind of circus for sports. 
People were wont to play at fives and tennis 
against the walls of the church. They did 
not dance on the graves, but on the north 
side of the church, where there were no 
graves. Thus it was at Bradford at the 
time of the yearly fair, and the south wall 
of the church tower shows unmistakable 
evidences of having been used for the balls 
of the tennis-plavers. The boys’ dance 
round the church, however, formed no part 
of the ceremonies of the Trinity season. 

This dance may be a relic of some very 
ancient observances, and it is not impossible 
that it may be connected in a way with the 
ancient Baal worehip. 

In days when Baal (the Sun) was the chief 
object of worship, as in ancient Britain, and 
many other countries, a circular dance, in 
allusion to the sun’s supposed motion round 
the earth, formed part of the ceremonial. 
Many British monuments are in a circular 
form, as Stonehenge, Abury, etc. Stone- 
henge was called ‘* The Giant’s Dance,” and 
a circle in Cornwall is termed ‘* Dance 
Maine,”’ ‘* Dance Stones.”’ <A tradition of 
this circular dancing appears in many fables 
respecting Druidical temples in England. 
The stones are said to be human beings 
petrified in the midst of a dance, and all the 
temples to which such superstitions once 
attached are circular. At Stanton Drew 
the stones are called ‘‘ The Wedding,” and 
one of them is especially termed ‘‘ The 
Bride,”’ and the tradition says that the men 
and women were all turned to stone ata 
wedding festival. 

It was suggested above that the custom 
of ‘* Clipping the Church’ at Cradley may 
have been borrowed from the neighboring 
town of Wolverhampton, where at the be- 
ginning of the present century a number of 
boys ‘* at holyday time” used to collect to- 
gether, and, taking hold of hands, to pro- 
ceed along the streets until they had gath- 
ered a sufficient number to enable them to 
clip 8S. John’s Church. The dancing and 
shouting described above then took place. 
It is said that occasionally even the large 
Collegiate Church at Wolverhampton was 
clipped. In Hone’s ‘‘ Every Day Book,’’ 
it is said that at the latter part of the last 
century this custom prevailed in Birming- 
ham. 
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Most people are aware that in ancient 
times the privilege of sanctuary was ac- 
corded to persons who broke the laws, and 
who were able to reach a church before they 
were apprehended. In some instances, this 
protection extended to those who set foot 
within the cathedral or church precincts. 
Mr. Walcot states that this privilege per- 
tained to Durham, Westminster, Carron, 
Ramsey, Crowland, Ripon, Tintern, Leo- 
minster, and Worcester. In some places 
the church itself only was available for 
sanctuary. Thus at Hexham, and at S. 
Gregory's, Norwich, a ring-knocker still 
remains on the north door. This was for 
the use of persons flying from justice. 
Alsatia, the precinct of Whitefriars, Lon- 
don, was the last sanctuary in use before 
the privilege was wholly abolished in the 
twenty-first year of the reign of James I. 
(1624). 

A curious relic of this old privilege, how- 
ever, survived. The Rector of Diss, Nor- 
folk, has told me that in the overseers’ ac- 
counts for the year 1687 in that parish, 
among the disbursements of one Samuel 
Foulger, the folowing entry appears : 


‘* To the wench Ellenor, that laye in the Church 
porch at several times, 00.7.6."" 


The Rector adds: ‘‘ She was no doubt a 
pauper, whom the overseers lodged in the 
ehamber of the porch. I do not find any 
similar entries. There is no tradition on 
the subject.” 

As a curious traditionary usage akin to 
the above the following is of interest, as it 
brings down to the middle of the present 
century, the fact of the church being re- 
garded as a place of general refuge for the 
unfortunate. 

The Rector of West Tofts, Norfolk—re- 
ferring to a communication of his to Votes 
and (Queries, to the effect that a poor 
woman, whose relations had gone to 
America, applied to him as a magistrate 
for advice and assistance, as she and her 
family had become houseless, and were 
obliged to take up their abode in the church 
porch—tells me that the privilege had pre- 
viously been used by a family living in an 
adjoining parish, the members of which had 
been ejected from their cottage. 

Even before the abolition of ‘‘ Sanctuary” 
in the older sense of the term, the church 
porch seems to have been regarded as a kind 
of refuge for the destitute. A former Vicar 
of Flamstead, near Dunstable, has sent me 
the following extract from the burial regis- 
ter of that parish : 


‘** Buriales, ano 1578. 51. 

““On the xxv'" November, buried Margerye 
Roadinge, a poor child. 

**52. On the xxvit* November buried Robert 
Roadinge, father unto the sayde child, which bothe 
died in y* Churche porche.”’ 

The vicar informs me that : ‘‘ Tradition 
says there is a right of refuge attached to 
our north porch,” but that he cannot verify 
nor explain it. It was in the north porch 
that the two people above mentioned died. 

‘I may add that in olden days, the church 
porch was often used as a place for the pay- 
ment of debts, and for other such like mat- 
ters, simply, as I presume, because it was a 
very public place, where there were sure to 
be witnesses. I have heard of dead bodies 
being laid in the church porch for identifi- 
cation. 


CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* BRITISH WEEKLY,” 
REV. PRINCIPAL EDWARDS, MR. RUSKIN, 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, AND GEORGE ELIOT. 


From The British Weekly (Non-Conformist), London, Febru- 
ary 4, 1892. 


White the great congregations at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle assembled on Sun- 
day, their minister was lying unconscious at 
the doors of dawn. Ere the Sabbath ended 
he had passed through. The day for so long 
of his honourable toil was the day of his 
sacred rest—the day when he was gathered 
to the great host of his spiritual children 
who had gone before. 

He has fallen like a tower, and his removal 
means for many a change in the whole land- 
scape of life. A London Tory newspaper 
spoke of his death as attracting much less 
attention than that of Cardinal Manning. 
What did the children at the schools, the 
servants in the kitchen, the cotters in the 
Highlands, the old women in wretched gar- 
rets, know of Manning ? But all these—all 
the nation, for the nation is Christian still 
—knew Spurgeon. In Scotland he was even 
more regarded than in England, and in 
America perhaps his fame stood higher than 
anywhere else. It is nearly thirty years 
since he said, not boastfully, but with per- 
fect truth, ‘‘ Our word girds the world, and 
our testimony belts the globe.” His years 
were not many when he died, but he had 
lived long, and had maintained to the very 
last the splendour of his fame. Had Mr. 
Gladstone died at Mr. Spurgeon’s age, he 
would by this time have been completely 
forgotten. Even as it was, Mr. Spurgeon 
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was to the majority of his countrymen a still 
more conspicuous figure than Mr. Glad- 
stone ; itis not too much to say he was ven- 
erated beyond all other men. 

The popular judgment is often mistaken ; 
but it may be trusted to detect a charlatan 
in time. For the public ear, though easy to 
gain, is exceedingly hard to keep. It says 
much both for the power and the essential 
integrity of Mr. Spurgeon that he caught it 
when a mere boy, and never lost it for a mo- 
ment. This was due first of all to his ora- 
torical power. Two orators of the first rank 
have appeared in our time: Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Spurgeon. His marvellous voice, clear 
as a silver bell’s and winning as a woman’s, 
rose up against the surging multitude, and 
without effort entered every ear. The home- 
ly, sturdy Englishman, with his air of com- 
posed mastery, his unfailing command of 
lucid Saxon, his power to rise on occasion 
to the heights of eloquence, his compassion- 
ate understanding of the life of his people, 
and above all, his yearning for their salva- 
tion, will not easily pass from the nation’s 
memory and heart. Mr. Spurgeon’s almost 
supernatural keenness of observation was a 
great element of his influence. A_ well- 
known neighbour of his has never been able 
to recognise his members, because he cannot 
recall faces. It is not a fault; but itisa 
misfortune. Mr. Spurgeon at one time, as 
he sat on his platform, could name every 
one of his five thousand members. He also 
remembered even visitors with whom he had 
a very slight acquaintance ; and when they 
came to the Tabernacle, instantly detected 
them. He was pretty sure to contrive some 
way of making signs to them before the ser- 
vice ended—in manners sometimes quaint 
enough. 

He was, however, much more than a great 
orator. The present writer, thrown on one 
occasion for six months where books were 
scarce, commenced to read acomplete set of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, and 
went through all the volumes. We can 
hardly imagine any one doing this without 
receiving a profound and permanent impres- 
sion. More, the astonishing ability of the 

reacher is as marked as his eloquence and 

is sincerity. In this respect he fan hardly 
received justice. Many talk still of his 
**crab-apple fertility,” and compare him 
compassionately with such men as Liddon. 
In truth, there was no comparison ; in point 
of sheer ability, Spurgeon was as far above 
Liddon as Liddon was above Farrar. As 
an unprejudiced and competent critic, the 
Rey. H. R. Haweis, said many years ago, 
** It is perfectly extraordinary bow able and 
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powerful the great Baptist can be within his 
very narrow doctrinal limits.” We do not 
think that he succeeded to any great extent 
outside of the sermons, although his ‘* John 
Ploughman ”’ publications contain muci: 
racy matter. In the sermons there are 
many passages which a really catholic an- 
thology of English prose would not omit, 
and an informing spirit which hardly 
breathes among us now. 

It may seem a hard saying, but it cannot 
be doubted that his theology was a main ele- 
ment in his lasting attraction. Why has 
Calvinism flourished so exceedingly in the 
damp, low-lying, thickly peopled, struggling 
regions of South London—where James 
Wells, an utterly uneducated man, and a 
Calvinist so high that he thought Mr. Spur- 
geon a dangerous heretic, divided the hon- 
ours with his young neighbour, and had 
such a funeral as South London had never 
seen before? ‘lo begin with, all religions 
for the masses are essentially the same. A 
Roman Catholic theologian, Father Dal- 
gairns, says: ‘‘ Go and preach your uncer- 
tain Hell and your obscure Atonement in 
the streets of our large towns, how many 
proselytes will you gain among the masses, 
the stench of whose corruptions goes up to 
heaven more foully every day ? You tempt 
them by the dubious boon of a universal sal- 
vation, but in so doing you deprive them of 
the consolation of a Saviour.’’ Mr. Spur- 
geon always made salvation a wonderful, a 
supernatural thing—won through battle and 
agony and garments rolled in blood. That 
the blood of God should be one of the ordi- 
nary forces of the universe was to him a 
thing incredible. 

This great and hard-won salvation was 
sure ; that is, ‘‘ it did not stand in the crea- 
ture ;” it rested absolutely with God. It 
was not of man, nor of the will of the flesh. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s hearers had many of them 
missed all the prizes of life ; but God did 
not choose them for the reasons that move 
man’s preference, else their case were hope- 
less. Their election was of grace. And as 
He chose them, He would keep them. The 
perseverance of the saints is a doctrine with- 
out meaning to the majority of Christians. 
But many a poor girl with the love of Christ 
and goodness in her heart, working her fin- 
gers to the bone for a pittance that just 
keeps her alive, with the temptations of the 
streets around her, and the river beside her, 
listened with all her soul when she heard 
that Christ’s sheep could neéVer perish. 
Many a struggling tradesman tempted to 
dishonesty ; many a widow with penury and 
loneliness before her, were lifted above all, 
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taught to look through and over the years 
coming thick with sorrow and conflict, and 
anticipate a place in the Church Triumph- 
ant. 

There is a very prevalent notion that the 
doctrine of a universal Fatherhood as often 
preached, springs from a truer charity and 
is more comforting than the old way of 
teaching that God is the Father of His chil- 
dren through faith. A man says, ‘‘ God is 
the Father of the East-end of London,” and 
thinks he has uttered a consoling truth. 
What Mr. Spurgeon felt was that the Fa- 
therhood of God must mean a great deal 
more than that. In a sense God is the Fa- 
ther of the most degraded, but what does 
that come to ? Before we know the Father- 
ly nature the Son must reveal it, and if we 
dare to say it, there is something beyond 
that. The going out of the Divine Heart 
to poor, lost, guilty creatures is an expres- 
sion of the lower deep of love in God’s own 
being, and means something—means every- 
thing for as many as receive it. It is not 
the cold comfort, the unsheltering shadow 
of an empty phrase. 

The very poor—it must be remembered 
that South London is the poorest part of 
the metropolis—are beginning to hope that 
councils and parliaments will do much for 
them. ‘They may find it so, but Mr. Spur- 
geon made little of such things. He taught 
them—the staple of his sermons is—that now 
in the living communion of the soul with 
Christ, they might have all the joy they 
needed. A man too wise, too experienced, 
not to know how slowly the battles of the 
poor are won, and how little their victories 
often yield—he insisted on the joy and peace 
in believing, which the world could neither 
give nor take away. Life might pursue its 
hard, monotonous way of obscure toil, 
scanty wages, and a great weight of care, 
but over it all there might rest a soft and 
sacred light. The common people heard 
this gladly, and well they might, for it is 
so. Perhaps when they have had a little 
more experience of the politician they will 
hear it more gladly than ever. 

Personally Mr. Spurgeon was keenly alive 
to the humorous side of things—witty, brill- 
iant, and sometimes exuberant. But as is 
so often the case with such natures, his 
thoughts turned habitually to the wistful, 
pathetic, melancholy side of life. George 
Herbert’s lines fitted him well : 

‘* Not that he may not here 
Taste of the cheer, 
But as birds drink and straight lift up their head, 
So must he sip and think 
Of better drink 
He may attain to after he is dead. 


‘* But as his joys are double, 
So is his trouble ; 
He hath two winters, other things but one ; 
Both frosts and thoughts do nip 
And bite his lip ; 
And he of all things fears two deaths alone.”’ 


In manner he was scrupulously and even 
anxiously courteous. For long he mixed 
little in society; he was busy with his 
tremendous labour, and incessantly occupied 
in reading. He had a great collection of 
commentaries arranged in order round the 
walls of his sanctum, and never preached 
without consulting each on his text. 
Though his habits of preparation were 
peculiar, they were thorough and exact. 
Never did he trifle with the chief duty of 
his sacred office. 

But we must leave many things unsaid. 
Never has a man with such an experience 
appeared in the Christian Church—never 
one who has addressed so many of his fellow- 
creatures on the things of God—never one 
the obvious results of whose ministry have 
been so great. ‘‘ I shall never hear you call- 
ing,’’ we say as we think of that unforgot- 
ten voice. But its echoes will linger when 
the strife of tongues is passing. Multitudes 
will think with affectionate and respectful 
sympathy of the bereaved wife and sons and 
of the great church over which he presided. 
We have all lost much, but he has gained 
more. His was a nature little fitted for 
many things that befell him in the last 
lacerating years—less fitted still for the long 
inaction which was the best his physicians 
dared to hope for. Better for him, better, 
perhaps, for us, that he has gone up the 
shining road. 


A REMINISCENCE BY Rev. PRINCIPAL ED- 
warps, D.D., BALA COLLEGE. 


In an address on preaching, given to the 
students of this college last Saturday, I ven- 
tured to say that Mr. Spurgeon was the only 
preacher I had ever heard from whose lips 
the preacher’s language seemed to me at the 
time quite adequate to express the truths of 
the Gospel. The remark was blurted out 
on the spur of the moment—perhaps too 
incautiously. Still, in thinking it over 
afterward, I could not thrust away the con- 
viction that great preachers seem often to 
be themselves oppressed with an uneasy 
sense of inability to convey to their hearers 
thedepth and richuess of Christian thoughts. 
It betrays itself sometimes in an exaggerated 
action, sometimes in repetition of the same 
idea in different words. Nothing of this 
appeared in Mr. Spurgeon. His theology 
was the hardest of all theologies to couch in 
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ordinary language. One step beyond it 
would have plunged him into scholastic 
metaphysics. Yet he was perfectly at uis 
ease, and seemed to revel in preaching the 
profoundest mysteries of Christianity to the 
common people. The first time I heard 
him, it was this that made the most lasting 
impression on me—this next after his mar- 
vellous voice. F'orI had heard great preach- 
ers in my own land. But they toiled in 
preaching, and the notion was firmly fixed 
In my mind that to preach easily was to 
preach badly. I went home convinced that 
the newspapers were not far wrong in call- 
ing Mr. Spurgeon a nine days’ wonder, if 
the still severer condemnation said to have 
been pronounced by Mr. Binney, whom I 
admired then and now revere, had not, after 
all, hit the mark. I have long ago changed 
my mind. It was Mr. Spurgeon’s tran- 
scendent greatness as a preacher, that he 
could do with apparent ease what many 
other great preachers cannot do without a 
painful appearance of effort. What is the 
explanation of his masterful repose ? For 
one thing, though he was very original in 
his way, he was not a speculative theologian, 
struggling to give tongue to new thoughts. 
What he saw he saw as clear as sunlight, 
and what he did not see with perfect clear- 
ness he did not see at all. He was like 
Chalmers, who could walk round an idea, 
not like Edward Irving, whose ideas 
‘**Joomed.” Will not this in some measure 
account for Mr. Spurgeon’s attitude in refer- 
ence to the down-grade controversy ? 
Though one short step would have brought 
him face to face with weird and threaten- 
ing shapes, he could resist the temptation 
to take that fateful step, or, rather, he could 
neither have taken it nor felt the tempta- 
tion to do so. Again, he was steeped in the 
language of the seventeenth century, and 
this was the natural, fit, and powerful ex- 
pression of a great and strong theology. 
Whether the Calvinism of the Puritans is 
true or not, to say the least, it is a great 
theology, and Spurgeon believed it to be, 
not only true, but the whoie truth of God. 
Not, certainly, that he spoke to his own age 
in the cumbersome, if inajestic, phraseology 
of Hooker or Howe. But his beliefs were 
thought and hammered out in the language 
of a past generation, and whenever the Eng- 
lish of Mr. Bright would not express satis- 
factorily a theological idea, which Mr. 
Spurgeon felt he must preach, he found 
ample stores to his hand in the Puritan 
divines. He was really master of two lan- 
guages, the language of a theological past, 

and the non-theological language ot the 
nineteenth century. 
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For my part, I went to hear Mr. Spurgeon 
as often as I could, partly to learn how to 
preach, and partly also from a feeling of 
joyful gratitude. For is it not the simple 
truth that England was beginning to despair 
of the pulpit when Spurgeon suddenly ay)- 
peared ? He, at least, could not be predict- 
ed beforehand, and could not be accounte:| 
for when he came. Ever since we have al! 
believed, with new confidence, that preach- 
ing will continue in the Church to the age 
of ages, and thata great preacher is Christ's 
last resource. 


THREE ESTIMATES. 
MR. RUSKIN. 


Mr. Ruskin wrote in his ‘* Letters on the 
Lord’s Prayer’’ : I am now sixty years old, 
and for forty-five of them was in church at 
least once on the Sunday—say once a mont} 
also in the afternoons—and vou have above 
three thousand church services. When I 
am abroad I am often in _half-a-dozen 
churches in the course of a single day, and 
never lose a chance of listening to anything 
that is going on. Add the conversations 
pursued, not unearnestly, with every sort of 
reverent person I can get to talk to me— 
from the Bishop of Strasburg (as good a 
specimen of a town bishop as I have known). 
with whom I was studying ecstatic paintings 
in the vear 1850, down to the simplest trav- 
elling tinker inclined Gospelwards, whom I 
perceive to be sincere, and in 
ent will perceive that my rapid numerica 
expression must be far pneneath the truth. 
He subjoins his more rational doubt of my 
acquaintance with many town missionaries, 
to which I can only answer, that as I do not 
live in town, nor set up for a missionary 
myself, my spiritual advantages have cer- 
tainly not been great in that direction. | 
simply assert that of the few I have known 
—veginning with Mr. Spurgeon, under 
whom I sat with much edification for a year 
or two,—I have not known of any such 
teaching as I speak of. 

Referring to the book in the Sword and 
Trowel, Mr. Spurgeon said, ‘‘ For Mr. 
Ruskin we always feel something more than 
respect, and we cannot criticise him or be 
criticised by him, without regret. He has 
always had a warm side towards C. H. 
Spurgeon, and even in this volume he 
speaks of ‘Mr. Spurgeon, under whom | 
sat with much edification for a year or two.’ ”’ 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, 


The following letter to Mrs. Tulloch is 
given in Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of the Princi- 
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pal :—We have just been to hear Spurgeon, 
and have been both so much impressed that 
I wish to give you my impressions while 
they are fresh. As we came out we both 
confessed, ‘‘ There is no doubt about that,” 
and I was struck with Ferrier’s remarkable 
expression, ‘* I feel it would do me good to 
hear the like of that, it sat so close to real- 
ity.”’ The sermon is about the most real 
thing I have come in contact with for a 
long time. Guthrie is a sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal to it ; and although there 
is not the elevated thought and descriptive 
felicity of Caird (the latter especially, how- 
ever, not wanting), there is more power. 
Power in fact and life are its characteristics, 
and I could not help being pleased that I 
had hit upon the man pretty well in the no- 
tice of him along with Robertson and Guth- 
rie, which was never published. The place 
is fully adapted for preaching, being the 
largest. highest, and airiest building I ever 
saw. It was crammed, of course, but not in 
the least uncomfortable, as round all the 
thickly studded benches there was a wide 
and open corridor, with window-doors open, 
out and in of which you could walk into the 
gardens (Surrey gardens) as you liked ; and 
Kerrier kept taking a turn now and then 
during the sermon. He began the Service 
with a short prayer, then sang the 23rd 
Psalm, but instead of our fine old version, 
some vile version, in which the simple 
beauty of the hymn is entirely lost. Then 
he read and expounded the 32nd chapter (I 
think) of Numbers. His remarks were very 
good and to the point, with no display or 
misplaced emotion. He then prayed more 
at length, and this was the part of the ser- 
vice I least liked. He preached from the 
same chapter he read, about the spies from 
the land of Canaan—the good and bad 
spies. It was a parable, he said, of religion. 
Then after speaking of men of the world 
judging religion (which however they had 
no right to do) from those who professed it 
rather than from the Bible—which in 
thought and grasp was the fullest part of 
the sermon—he said he would speak of two 
classes of people, the bad spies first and 
then the good spies, those who made a great 
ado about religion and did not show its 
power. ‘This description here was graphic 
beyond what I can give you an idea of ; the 
most telling satire, cutting home yet not 
overdone, as he spoke of the gloomy re- 
ligionist who brought upa bad report of the 
land of religion, making himself and his 
wife and children miserable, drawing down 
the blinds on a Sunday, ‘‘ always most re- 
ligious when most miserable, and most mis- 
erable when most religious,” then the meek- 


faced fellow who can pray all Sunday and 
preach by the hour, and cheat all Monday, 
always ready with his prayer book, but 
keeping a singular cash book, wouldn’t 
swear, but would cheat and lie. Then again 
he showed still higher powers of pathos in 
describing the good spies—the old blind 
saint who had served God for fifty years and 
never found him fail ; the consumptive girl 
testifying of the goodness of her Saviour as 
the dews of death gathered on her brow. 
And then of all who only lived as Christians 
—the good wife who converted her husband 
by her untiring gentleness, and having sup- 
per ready even at twelve o’clock at night ; 
the servant who because she was religious, 
cleaned knives better without losing their 
edge; the Christian merchant; the wife 
who, unknown to fame, and having no time 
for teaching or district visiting, achieved her 
household work day by day. 

In fact, the whole was a wonderful display 
of mental vigour and Christian sense, and 
gave me a good idea of what good such a 
man may do. The impression made upon 
Ferrier, which he has just read over to me 
as he has written it to his wife, is ‘‘ driving 
downright.” He improves in look too a 
little as he warms in preaching. At first he 
certainly is not interesting in face or figure 
—very fat and podgy ; but there is no doubt 
of the fellow, look as he may. His voice is 
of rare felicity, as clear as a bell—not a syl- 
lable lost. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 


The following rather ill-natured criticism 
occurs in Mr. Cross’s Memoir of George 
Eliot. That the reference is to Mr. Spur- 
geon is sufficiently plain, and is made cer- 
tain by the fact that the date mentioned is 
a Thursday. George Eliot and Mr. Lewes 
had evidently attended the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle Thursday evening lecture. 

** Yesterday, for the first time, we went 
to hear A. (a popular preacher). I remem- 
bered what you had said about his vulgar, 
false emphasis ; but there remained the fact 
of his celebrity. I was glad of the oppor- 
tunity. But my impressions fell below the 
lowest judgment I ever heard passed upon 
him. He has the gift of a fine voice, very 
flexible and various ; he is admirably fluent 
and clear in his language, and every now and 
then his enunciation is effective. But I 
never heard any pulpit reading and speak- 
ing which, in its level tone, was more ut- 
terly common and empty of guiding intelli- 
gence or emotion : it was asif the words had 
been learned by heart and uttered without 
comprehension by a man who had no instinct 
of rhythm or music in his soul. And the 
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doctrine! It was a libel on Calvinism that 
it should be presented in sucha form. I 
never heard any attempt to exhibit the soul’s 
experience that was more destitute of in- 
sight. The sermon was against Fear, in 
the elect Christian, as being a distrust of 
(rod ; but never once did he touch the true 
ground of fear—the doubt whether the signs 
of God’s choice are present in the soul. 
We had plenty of anecdotes, but they were 
ull poor and pointless—Tract Society anec- 
dotes of the feeblest kind. It was the most 
superficial grocer’s back-parlour view of Cal- 
vinistic Christianity ; and I was shocked to 
tind how low the mental pitch of our society 
must be, judged by the standard of this 
man’s celebrity. 

‘* Mr. Lewes was struck with some of his 
tones as good actor’s tones, and was not so 
wroth as I was. But just now, with all Eu- 
rope stirred by events that make every con- 
science tremble after some great principle as 
u consolation and guide, it was too exusper- 
ating to sit and listen to doctrine that 
seemed to look no further than the retail 
Christian’s tea and muffins. He said, * Let 
us approach the throne of God,’ very much 
us he might have invited you to take a 
chair ; and then followed this fine touch— 
* We feel no love to God because He hears 
the prayers of others : it is because He hears 
my prayer that I love Him.’” 


DR. ABRAHAM KUENEN. 
Born September 16th, 1828 ; died December 10th, 1891. 
His LIFE AND Work. 


BY PROFESSOR C. H. TOY. 


From The Christian Register (Unit.), Boston, January 21, 
1882. 


THE news of Kuenen’s death came as an 
unexpected shock to his friends in America. 
It was known that he was ill; but we were 
not prepared for this sudden termination 
of his life. He was in the vigor of his age 
—just a little over sixty-three years old— 
and was engaged in the revision of one of 
his most important works. Articles had 
appeared from him in some of the latest 
numbers of the 7'heologisch Tijdschrift. It 
was hoped that he had before him yet many 
vears of activity. His death makes a great 
gap in the ranks of Old Testament critics. 
To him Old Testament students had looked, 
not only with reverence for his long service 
and great learning, but also with confidence 
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in the calmness and equity of his judg- 
ment. Now that he is gone, the Christian 
world, it is hardly too much to say, is filled 
with grief at his loss. 

The details of his life have not yet been 
made public. It seems to have been passed 
in the peaceful pursuit of knowledge, out 
of the current of controversy, except such 
scholarly discussion as was excited by his 
critical works. He became professor in the 
University of Leiden when he was about 
twenty-five years old, and remained in this 
position up to his death. Though looked 
on by many as a radical and revolutionary 
writer, histone was never such as to stir bit- 
ter feeling in his opponents. On the con- 
trary, it was marked by such urbanity and 
fairness as could scarcely fail to impress 
even those whom he most seriously assailed. 
His career, if we may judge from what we 
now know of it, appears to have been one of 
uncommon peacefulness. He lived to wit- 
ness a great triumph for opinions which, 
when he first espoused them, were widely 
regarded as subversive of religion. Ie eon- 
tinned his literary activity up to no great 
time before his death, and had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he left behind him 
works which would be for a long time to 
come guides and inspirers in some of the 
most serious studies of men. 

He was fortunate in beginning his profes- 
sional career at a turning-point in the his- 
tory of Old Testament criticism, still more 
fortunate in being able to seize the dominant 
idea in a masterful way, and develop it with 
transcendent skill and power. When he be- 

came professor in 1853, De Wette had been 
dead only four years, and in that same year 
appeared the second edition of the latter 
part of Ewald’s ‘* History of Israel.’”’ De 
Wette and Ewald represent the highest point 
reached by the critical efforts of the first 
half of our century. There was freedom of 
inquiry enough ; but the key to the history 
of the Old Testament development had not 
yet been found. It was under the influence 
of these writers that Kuenen produced his 
first critical work—a treatise on the origin 
of the books of the Old Testament. This 
work, written in Dutch, and translated into 
French, has never appeared, I believe, in 
English form ; but it does not represent his 
mature views, and he was preparing a new 
edition of it at the time of his death. 

The turning point in his own critical 
thought was produced by the work of Graf 
n ‘* The Historical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment,” which appeared in 1866. (Graf un- 
dertook to show that the ritual legislation 
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was the latest portion of the Pentateuchal 
codes, and that 1t was exilian or post-exilian. 
So soon as this order of origination was 
pointed out, Kuenen felt that it supplied 
what he himself had been seeking. He ac- 
cepted Graf’s view, not merely because he 
felt the force of Graf’s arguments, but be- 
cause this hypothesis at once, to his mind, 
disposed of doubts which he had long felt, 
and for the first time gave rational order to 
the details of the Pentateuchal legislation. 
jut he did more than this ; he perceived 
that, in going thus far with Graf, it became 
necessary to go further. The German 
scholar had confined most of his investiga- 
tion to the ritual literature, and had stood 
by the prevailing opinion that the Elohistic 
historical narratives were earlier than the 
Yahwistic. But Kuenen saw that the two, 
the ritual and the historical parts, must go 
together, and that Graf’s principles, if ac- 
cepted, would lead, necessarily, to the ac- 
ceptance of a post-exilian origin for a con- 
siderable part of the historical matter of the 
Pentateuch. This conclusion he announced 
to Graf himself, who also recognized its cor- 
rectness and accepted it. (Graf did not live 
to complete the inquiry he had begun, and 
the duty of defending the new opinions fell 
chiefly upon Kuenen. For a long time the 
critical world stood aloof from what seemed 
% complete overturning of the accepted 
views. England and France did not con- 
cern themselves with the new theory, and 
(rermany turned a deaf ear to it. Kuenen 
has himself given a most vivid picture of the 
struggle which arose out of the announce- 
ment of Graf’s position. Little by little his 
view gained ground, and now numbers 
among its adherents a great majority of the 
foremost Biblical critics of the world. To 
this result Kuenen contributed in a very 
large degree. His literary activity was in- 
cessant : in addition to his books, he wrote 
a large number of articles for the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift and other periodicals, and threw 
off from time to time contributions to Bibli- 
cal criticism of very great value, which, it 
is to be hoped, will be collected and trans- 
lated into English. 

The first book which he wrote after the 
change in his critcial point of view was 
‘*The History of the Religion of Israel,” 
which appeared in Dutch in 1869-70, and 
in English translation in 1874-75. This 
work is so well known that it hardly calls 
for special description. One does not know, 
in reading it, which most to admire—the 
fulness of its learning, its critical acumen, 
or the admirable power of literary presenta- 
tion which it exhibits. It has now become 
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a manual for students of the Old Testament, 
and it is hard for those who have grown 
familiar with its thought to realize the com- 
motion it produced on its first appearance. 
It presented the Grafian view in a form in- 
telligible to the ordinary reader, and it 
arranged the facts of the Old Testament his- 
tory with so much precision and skill that 
few readers could fail to be carried along by 
the evidence. It goes over the entire 
ground, from the earliest known period 
down to the time immediately preceding the 
beginning of our era, and shows everywhere 
a surprising justness of view and breadth of 
intellectual sympathy. Kuenen had the 
ower which is characteristic of epoch-mak- 
ing scholars, of recognizing and seizing on 
the best results of other men’s labors, and 
using them in illustration of his own theme. 

His work on*‘ The Prophets and Prophecy 
in Israel,” which appeared in Holland in 
1875, and in English translation in 1877, is 
not as well known as his ‘* History of the 
Israelitish Religion,’’ but isin some respects 
no less noteworthy. On its face it seems to 
be purely destructive. Itis mainly devoted 
to showing that the work of the prophets 
can be completely understood without the 
supposition of a supernatural element. He 
examines the predictions one by one, and 
the fulfilments of them which are supposed 
to have occurred, the prophets’ own con- 
sciousness of a divine mission, and the 
claims which they put forth, and finds in all 
of this nothing but the work of great moral 
teachers, who, so far as an infusion of 
supernatural energy is concerned, are not to 
be distinguished from other great moral 
teachers of the world. But it must be 
added that he does not content himself with 
this negative presentation. While under- 
taking to strip the prophets of all claim to 
special supernatural guidance, he assigns 
them an exalted place in the history of re- 
ligious development. As is well known, he 
regards them as the constructors of the doc- 
trine of Monotheism, and therefore as the 
most effective builders of the national re- 
ligious life of Israel. In this way he comes 
to regard them as of enormous significance 
for the religious life of the whole world. It 
would be a great mistake to regard Kuenen, 
in this work or in any other, as an unfeeling 
analyst. He is always animated by a pro- 
found sympathy with the deeper religious 
experience of men, and with the divine side 
of human life. This book on ‘*‘ Prophecy” 
is full of instruction, of keen and interest- 
ing analysis, of sharp-sighted combinations, 
and furnishes a’ vast amount of illustration 
for the history of the religion of Israel. In 
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1882 Kuenen, in his Hibbert Lectures, left 
his immediate field of Old Testament his- 
tory, and made an excursion into the gen- 
eral historv of religions. In these lectures 
he gives a lucid exposition of the differences 
between national religions and universal re- 
ligions, and makes a detailed examination 
of the claims of Islam to the title of uni- 
versal. The principles which he here lays 
down admit of a general application, and 
may be considered as a contribution to the 
science of the history of religions. It is a 
loss for us that he did not have occasion to 
go more largely into this study. With his 
wide learning and well rounded thought, 
he would certainly have produced other ma- 
terial of great value. Yet, after all, the 
Old Testament was his chosen field, and to 
it he devoted the last years of his life. He 
felt the necessity of revising thoroughly his 
early work on ‘* The History of the Old He- 
brew Literature.’’ The first part of the first 
volume of the revision, on the Hexateuch; 
appeared in English translation in 1866, and 
is the best existing exhibition of the present 
state of Hexatenchal criticism. It is a 
thesaurus of critical learning and thought, 
and will probably be the handbook in this 
part of the Old Testament for many years 
tocome. ‘The second part of the first vol- 


ume, comprising the historical books, and 
the second volume, comprising the pro- 


phetical books (including also Daniel), have 
appeared in Dutch, but have not vet been 
translated into English. They exhibit the 
saine fulness ef material, skill in presenta- 
tion and maturity of judgment that dis- 
tinguish the volume on the Hexateuch. It 
is to be hoped that he has left the materials 
for the concluding volume in such form as 
to admit of publication, though, according 
to the statements of Mr. Wicksteed, this 
does not seem to be probable. Now that 
the critical questions relating to the Psalter 
and the Wisdom-books are assuming greater 
prominence, it would be very helpful to have 
Kuenen’s final opinions on the date, origin, 
and religious conceptions of these works. 
He was cut off in the midst of his labors, 
but the sum of his works is large and in- 
spiring. He entered early one of the great 
battle-grounds of the time, and kept his po- 
sition firmly to the end. He is an example 
to all men of conscientiousness in research 
and honesty in thinking. He was reverent 
toward all that he esteemed high and noble. 
However sharp his attack on what seemed 
to many persons to be eternal truth, he never 
failed in piety toward what he himself 
thought to be truth. In his private rela- 
tions he is described as having been very at- 
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tractive. Calmand gentle in bearing, sym- 
pathetic toward all, ready to give help to 
any who needed his service, he seems to have 
been a simple, genial, kindly character, 
Notwithstanding his devotion to study. he 
took part in many social organizations, re- 
ligious and other. He leaves behind him 
the picture of a strong and efficient person- 
ality and the record of a faithful life. 


UNIVERSALISTS, AND 
UNITARIANS. 


BAPTISTS, 


OvGutr THEY TO BE CONSOLIDATED ? 
BY JESSE B. THOMAS, D.D. 
From The Watchman (Bapt.), Boston, January 28, 1892 


THE notion of an amalgamation of the 
various ‘* evangelical” denominations into a 
single ‘* church,” or even into permanent 
and definite alliance, in any corporate form, 
has probably ceased to command any exten- 
sive interest. Discussion has inevitably dis- 
closed an inveteracy of attachment to some 
peculiarity in rite, organization, or concep- 
tion of clerical function that became a bar 
to further progress. 

But there is evidently an impression in 
some quarters that the wall of partition be- 
tween the ‘* evangelical’? party—especially 
the Baptist section of it—and the ‘* lib- 
erals,” being doctrinal only, is much more 
ethereal, and that the hindrances to inter- 
fusion are therefore much less formidable. 
The secular press has been unusually gener- 
ous of late in its encomiums and congratula- 
tions because of current manifestations of 
Baptist fidelity to the denominational tradi- 
tion of ** soul-liberty ;’’ a word of fraternal 
counsel and caution being sometimes added, 
as if there were fear that some injudicious 
church or editor might damage this grow- 
ing reputation by some untimely allusion 
to Baptist history. It is certain that the 
lack of a formal creed has never in fact 
justified the inference that Baptists have 
lacked a definite outline of faith, nor has 
their passion for soul-liberty logically 
brought them the credit of ultra fusibility. 
On the contrary, their notions of responsi- 
bility seem to have kept pace with those of 
liberty to a degree that has made them dis- 
senter3 among the dissenters, and logically 
forced them into an attitude of isolation so 
complete as to bring upon them caustic criti- 
cism as waywardly separatist in temper. 

It is not to be overlooked, however, that 
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some recent occurrences and accompanying 
comment have given occasion to some such 
impression as that referred to. 

The withdrawal of a popular and brilliant 
preacher in New York from the Baptist pul- 
pit, not long since, was made the occasion 
of remonstrance, not only in the secular 
press, but in some Baptist newspaper cor- 
respondence, upon grounds that may well 
challenge attention. Jt was pretty clearly 
ration ited that the adoption and propagation 
of Universalist doctrine by a Baptisi pastor 
was no sufticient ground for serious dissatis- 
faction on the part of his church, and that 
his withdrawal from the denomination be- 
cause of criticism for such utterances be- 

trayed superfluous sensitiveness on his part, 
bused on a misapprehension of the really 
‘liberal’? sentiment of the denomination, 
which would have sustained him in refusal 
to withdraw. 

A more recent occurrence might be cited 
to the same effect. A scholar of high 
reputation, presumably capable of saying 
with some precision what he meant, so out- 
lined his religious views before the Unita- 
rian Club in Boston, a few nights since, as 
to elicit the response from one of the jeast 
conservative of Unitarians (as currently re- 
ported) that he did not care a fig whether a 
man who talked like that was Unitarian or 
not—he was certainly inspired by the spirit 
which was at the heart of the Unitarian 
movement. And yet the learned gentleman 
thus welcomed as an ally of Unitarianism 
had been received but a few days before into 
a Baptist church upon the basis of a per- 
sonal ** confession of faith,” since widely 
published, in which was embodied a distinct 
protest against ‘* dogmatic faith’’ in any 
form. Such circumstances, reinforced by 
the confident inferences of oracular editors 
without, and the sentimental exuberances of 
unoflicial newspaper correspondents within, 
might easily lead to generalizations as mis- 
leading as they are specious. 

It is curious that nobody seems to have 
called attention to a matter seemingly much 
more significant in this connection than 
such sporadic circumstances, viz.: the 
actual affinity in history and dovtrine of 
the Baptists with both Universalists and 
Unitarians. The doctrine of church inde- 
pendency, the rejection of creeds, the pas- 
sion for ‘* soul-liberty,” have been common 
to all alike from their origin. 

More than this, the early Universalists in 
this country were predominantly Baptist, 
many of their churches to this day repudiat- 
ing infant baptism. Elhanan Winchester 
and Hosea Ballou, who had both been Bap- 
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tist ministers, remained earnest in warfare 
upon perversion of the ordinances after 
adopting Universalism ; the early associa- 
tion established by the former having been 
a ‘* Universal Baptist Association.’’ The 
Universalists, to be sure, departed from 
Baptist simplicity, in adopting a formal 
creed—but it is sufficiently thin and elastic 
in statement to give room for ample diversity 
of opinion. 

The Unitarians as far back as the Reforma- 
tion were Anabaptists. Socinus remon- 
strated with his Polish colleagues for refus- 
ing to adinit to membership or even to com- 
munion those who had not been immersed 
us adults. Nor did they (as the usually ac- 
curate Prof. Fisher, in his Church History, 
intimates) resume the practice of infant 
baptism under his influence. The Racovian 
Catechism distinctly reaffirms that there can 
be no baptism except adult immersion, and 
consents only to ‘* tolerate the error’’ of in- 
fant baptism, inasmuch as its practisets *‘ do 
not persecute.”’ 

In England, also, Unitarians and Anabap- 
tists were long confused in popular appre- 
hension, and a section of the General Bap- 
tists still finds record in the Unitarian Year 
Book as a Lae: of the Unitarian body. 

But these facts, far from justifying the 
fantastic idea of radical affinity of sentiment 
or approximating relation in form between 
the Baptists and the “‘ liberals,”’ help, rather, 
to show how delusive and preposterous is 
such a dream. 

The Reformation, which shattered the old 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical organism, left its 
dissolved elements free to reorganize by elec- 
tive affinity. ‘The first groupings were natu- 
rally determined by certain general and 
impulsive currents of sympathy. All anti- 
sacramentarians, all anti-traditionalists, all 
ecclesiastic democrats, naturally fell together 
for the time. But such affiliations were 
superficial and ephemeral. Partition began 
speedily among the Anabaptists—anti-Trini- 
tarians being extruded as incongruous. 
Very speedily those who clung to the Deity 
of Christ, who made His commands ultimate 
in authority, accepting them literally, and 
holding them to be definite and level to the 
apprehension of the common people, erys- 
tallized apart into the body now known as 
‘*the Baptists.”’ Henceforth, the chasm 
between ‘l'rinitarian and anti-Trinitarian, as 
illustrated in Baptist sentiment, has deep- 
ened and widened. How impassable it had 
become in early New England let the eccle- 
siastical history of that time declare.“ In 
the territory now within the limits of Bos- 
ton,” says the venerable Dr. Peabody, 
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‘there were, a century ago, but two pro- 
fessed Trinitarian ministers—one of them 
being Dr. Thatcher, of the liberal Brattle 
Square Church, while Dr. Eckly, of the Old 
South Church, was known to entertain 
doubts of the deity of Christ.” 

In the enthusiasm of reminiscence of the 
victories of Unitarianism, Dr. Peabody 
manifestly forgot to limit the term ‘‘ Trini- 
tarian minister’’ by the qualifying adjective, 
** Congregational,” for the illustrious Still- 
man, with the First Baptist Church of 
which he was pastor, and Baldwin, with 
the Second Church, belong to that period, 
and stood unmoved by the sweeping tide— 
** Faithful among the faithless only” they, 
their fidelity was not the product of mo- 
mentary impulse, of blind stubbornness, nor 
of superficial thought. The massive oak, 
that wrestles successfully with the tempest, 
stands fast because its roots are deep, and of 
slow growth. 

It is too late in the centuries to ask Bap- 
tists to dispute with the Master who has 
categorically declared Himself Divine, or to 
believe that He was ‘‘ paltering in a double 
sense” when He parted the destiny of men 
into reward and penalty, and deliberately 
chose the same word, ‘* everlasting,” as the 
measure of each. Heresy trials are not com- 
mon among Baptists. They have no su- 
preme tribunal, no credal standard, and no 
temple for them. Their confidence in soul- 
liberty leads them to trust the self-cleansing 
power of vital Christianity. Since every 
man and every church ‘* counts for one, and 
none counts for more than one,”’ individual 
eccentricities may for a time occur, but the 
Baptists as a people must not be confounded 
with individual persons or churches, who 
may sometimes be exceedingly individual 
and not much else. 


WANTED: A MARGIN. 


From The Sunday-School Times (Undenom.), Philadelphia, 
February, 1892. 


In one of Charles Egbert Craddo2k’s 
stories a lawyer puts the case to a jury: 
‘** How many of us keep yaller dogs in our 
houses, and of what use are they ?” The 
community to which he spoke was composed 
mainly of poor men; and it has been ob- 
served that more dogs, ‘* yaller” and other, 
are kept among the poor than among the 
rich. Even those who can hardly ‘‘ keep 
body and soul together,” and who, in very 
hard winters, are obliged to ask assistance 
to tide over the worst weeks, are commonly 
found to keep adog. And if it be nota 
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dog, then there will be some other piece of 
extravagance,—furniture more costly and 
solid than the need, a musical instrument 
for which they have little use, or the like. 
It is a common experience that the pvor also 
have some very expensive tastes. ‘The 
eleventh ward of New York, which is made 
up chiefly of tenement-houses, contains 
some three hundred and fifty liquor saloons, 
most of which are costly in adornment and 
gorgeous in their stvle. One of them has a 
counter fringed with silver dollars nailed to 
the woodwork. So in more innocent mat- 
ters the dealers say that the poor buy the 
first and dearest instalment of every kind 
of fruit, the costliest pieces of meat, and 
the like. 

Now, in an economic view, to take no 
higher, all this is wasteful and foolish,—so 
much so that one might expect that an ap- 
peal to the common sense of the poor would 
put an end to it all. But it does not. 
About the most ineffective of all the argu- 
ments for temperance is that which urges 
the costliness of drink. It may be doubted 
if everadrunkard was reformed by it ; and, 
if he were, we, by instinct, should doubt 
the quality of the reformation. 

All these extravagances grow out of an 
instinctive resistance to the idea that man 
is to be content with the necessary and the 
indispensable. In truth, we all share, more 
or less, in this instinct. The very buttons 
on our coats show that. A penny-wise man 
once calculated that the saperfluous buttons 
on the coats of professing Christians would 
pay for the support of a large number of 
missionaries, if they were cut off and sold 
for that purpose. The calculation had a 
wide circulation, but not a button the less 
was worn, nor a missionary the more sent. 
Man, indeed, is so constituted that he must 
have a margin, whether it be ‘* yaller dogs” 
or superfluous buttons. He despises a life 
which is tied to what is required for exist- 
ence—to what he cannot do without. It is 
said that Diogenes the Cynic tried to reduce 
life to its lowest terms in this respect. He 
discarded everything but a rough suit of 
clothes and a drinking-cup ; and when he 
saw a boy drink out of his hand, he threw 
the cup away. But Diogenes takes no very 
high stand in the world’s esteem, and 
most people enjoy Plato’s retort on him. 
He trampled, with his dirty feet, on a rug 
which Plato possessed asa part of his super- 
fluity, saying, ‘‘ Thus I trample on the pride 
of Plato!” ‘* And with greater pride, 
Diogenes,” was the wiser man’s answer. 

This contempt of the limits of the merely 
necessary has its correspondent in the moral 
and spiritual life. We all feel that the 
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minimizing spirit is a mean spirit. The 
man who is honest up to what the law, or 
even public opinion, exacts of him, but goes 
no farther, and cannot be depended upon 
beyond that, is worthless for the best social 
purposes. We look for something exuber 
ant, for some overflow in the moral qualities 
of people whom we respect andlove. They 
must give good measure, pressed down and 
running over, if they are to come up to our 
standard. It is on men who have no mini- 
mum standard of duty that society is de- 
pendent. ‘They make the success of every 
business house, of every public corporation, 
of every government. They work for an 
ideal end in every sphere and on every level 
of life. 

In the spiritual life this is equally true. 
The minimum Christian, who does just what 
he must, and has no overflow of spontaneous, 
unasked service in him, may count in the 
membership of the Church, but he does not 
weigh in the emphasis of its life and influ- 
ence. Our Lord recognized this in his rela- 
tions to men. He was careful of the spon- 
taneous, to shield it from harsh criticism, 
to give it every recognition. Mary sitting 
at his feet, Mary anointing his feet with 
ointment, the children greeting him with 
hosannas,—these are the instances which 
first come to mind. Tis warnings that the 
citizens of his kingdom must exceed in their 
righteousness the strict and scrupulous legal- 
ity of the Pharisees, points in the same 
direction. He looks for heartiness, for 
zeal, for enthusiasm, in his people. He had 
but one minimum Christian among his dis- 
ciples,—Judas, who thought the box of 
precious ointment was too costly an offer- 
ing, and ‘* who also betrayed him.”’ 

‘** He that will always do all that lawfully 
he may, will ofttimes do that which law- 
fully he may not,” says an eminent divine. 
This puts forward the negative side of the 
same truth. It is a bad indication in us 
when we begin to ask how far we may go in 
doubtful things, and yet not cast off our 
Christian allegiance. There is a certain 
exuberance in self-denial which befits a 
Christian. He does not minimize his ab- 
stinences. He does not love to drive near 
the edge of moral and social precipices. He 
keeps well back from them. He leaves a 
safe margin there. He feels that the law- 
ful and the expedient have distinctly differ- 
ent boundary lines. If not for his own sake, 
then for the sake of his brethren, he will 
hold back from what may put a stumbling- 
block in their way. He will seek not his 
own good in the enjoyment, but his neigh- 
bor’s good in the abstinence. 

The safest guide in all this is what the 
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Apostle points to. It is love, a grace which 
always is exuberant in its manifestations— 
always has a margin. 
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StuDENtTs of politics tell us that public 
sentiment is a stronger moral force than 
law. The latter punishes crime ; the former 
prevents it. We are only beginning to 
recognize the fact that our law-makers repre- 
sent the average intelligence and morals of 
the people who place them in power. There 
are voters above them and below them in 
morals and intelligence, but the legislative 
body, whether of city, State, or Nation, 
represents the majority. Its acts, individual 
as well as collective, are the reflex of the 
community, the Nation ; the political mir- 
ror in which its nature is revealed. 

This great law is true of the family. Its 
position in the community represents the 
mental and moral condition of the members, 
individual and collective. Each member is 
fairly representative of the public sentiment 
that governs the home and that prevails in 
it. The devil does not feel at home with 
the righteous. He may be a member of the 
family, and if he is, it is almost certain 
that the family live a double life, having 
one code of morals that is aired for the pub- 
lic, but practising another when safe from 
the public eye. It is this dual life that 
makes private scoundrels and public crim- 
inals. Where the public sentiment of the 
home is for truth, virtue, cleanliness ; 
where vice or its predecessor, dirt, are stran- 
gers, or known as the two things responsi- 
ble for all evils, there is never a head bowed 
in shame in that home, or a public treasury 
depleted to protect the community against 
a criminal born in it. What we need in our 
homes is clearer moral perception. Ask the 
question, What is vice? and the answer will 
too often be a category of acts that bring 
legal penalties. We use milder words to 
express offences that do not demand the at- 
tention of public magistrates. When in 
every home any act that offends against the 
divine in man meets with a condemnation 
equal to its moral effect on the nature of the 
criminal, society will be less frequently 
shocked at the appearance of depravity in 
homes that bear the semblance of virtue and 
godliness. As public sentiment, when used 
politically, means the pressure of a moral 
majority for the common good, so in the 
home it is the united opinion of units work- 
ing for the God in man.—Christian Union. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


History OF THE PEOPLE OF IskAEL. By ERNEST 
RENAN, Author of ‘‘ Life of Jesus.’’ Vol. I. 
Till the Time of King David. Vol. II. From 
the Reign of David up to the Capture of Samaria. 
Vol. Ill. From the Time of Hezekiah till the 
Return from Babylon. Boston: Roberts Bros., 
1889-91. 8vo, pp. xxviii., 362; xi., 455; ix., 
429, $2 each. 

First, a few words with reference to the trans- 
lation itself. The translator's name is withheld ; 
and well, for the work is very poorly done ; it is 
inferior even to the hack work with which we 
have of lute years become familiar. The trans- 
lator knows English very imperfec uy. If heisa 
foreigner, he may be pardoned for not using our 
idioms with ease, but no one can be pardone 1d such 
gross ignorance of the commonest principles of 
English if he is to attempt to write it for the pub- 
lic. Orthography, inflection, syntax, order of 
words and of clauses—he sins against them all. 

He seems not to know Hebrew at all ; not even 
enough to copy a word correctly. ‘The most 
egregious errors have escaped detection. It would 
perhaps be too great censure to say that he does 
not know the French language. It ms iy be that 
he does ; but one thing is certain: he often had 
very dim ideas, and at times none at all, as to the 
French that Renan wrote. Very careless work 
was done by the proof-readers also ; in the use of 
capitals, punctuation, and the like there is no man- 
ner of uniformity. We give a few of the illustra- 
tions that have come to our notice. 

**I¢ will be then that a disinterested history of 
these two great creeds will be of value, for the 
period when impartial studies upon the past of 
humanity will have arrived and may not last very 
long.’’ ‘‘ Connexity’’ is a common word with 
him, and ‘* Hebraic’’ for ‘ Hebrew’” as an adjec- 
tive. ‘‘ The only primitive measure (‘* punitive’’ ? 
French ‘‘ coercitive’’) know n were an uth or expul- 
sion from the tribe.’’ ‘‘ Dinah was not done vio- 
lence to; she was merely cloped with.’’ ‘‘ Pas- 
teurs’’ is almost always translated by ‘‘ pastors ;’’ 
as, for example, ‘‘ The semite pastors as it seem 
were much struck by this.’’ ‘‘ Man was for thou- 
sands of years crazy (un fou) after having been for 
thousands of years an animal.’ ‘ The refaim, the 
vain shadows of the dead which are buried in the 
earth (demeurrent sous terre).’’ ‘‘ The number six 
was the basis of Babylonian numeration, so that 
6 xX 1 (French, 6+ 1) represented very much what 

12 X 1(12+-1)doesto us. The seventh was some- 
Aah supercrogatory and unclassed like the thir- 
teenth with us. “Laban, the father of the pas- 
tors, who spoke Aramaic, etc. Galeed is the 
limit of Aramean and Hebrew.’’ Elsewhere we 
find ‘‘ Galaad.’’ ‘* This lofty ideal of the nomad 
life remains a sort of magnetic needle (French, 
pole) towards which Israel will constantly gravi- 
tate.’’ ‘‘ The pig was at first (tout d’ ‘abord) placed 
among the meat to be avoided.’’ ‘‘ Evil entailed 
punishment even when the law yas transgressed 
unwillingly (involuntarily).”’ ‘The voyage of 
Israel through the desert.”” “A profound knowl- 
edge in the art of cursing (jeter les sorts).’ Now 
we read of the ‘ ‘ Manassite family,’’ and now of 
the ‘‘ Manasschite.’’ 

One chapter is entitled ‘‘ The Conquest of the 
Region Beyond (en deca du) Jordan.’’ ‘‘ Terror’ 
is the best translation he can give of ‘‘ stupeur,”’ 
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though in using it he misses the mark entirely, 

‘ These figurative (figurées) images of Iahveh weie 
called Ephods.’’ Perhaps it cannot be denied that 
David raised a band of ‘* idle scamps,”’ but the ex 
pression strikes one as a little odd. A royalty of 
this description founded on (selon) all the rules of 
history, on (sur) heroism.’’ *‘ One more super 
stitious than him.” ‘‘If thou shalt (wilt) take 
that, take it.’’ Renan chances to use the word 
Chorége ; the translator adds this foot-note of ex 
planation : ‘‘ fhe Chorége among the Greeks was 
the person who found money for spectacles’’—a 
detinition perfectly intelligible to any one who 
knows the meaning of Chorége. ** Voice of kins 
manship.’’ ‘‘ These notes of an epoch which never 
reached its zenith’’ should be—who would suspect 
it »—“ These notes of an Epic which was never elabo- 
rated.’’ ‘* This appreciation of so finished a sol- 
dier’’ being interpreted means, a veteran emeritus, 
** David’s descendants occupied the throne without 
any known solution of continuity.’”’ Repeatedly 
we read of the ‘* Executioner’’ of the Divine decree 
and the like. ‘‘ The columns before the temple 
were hollow, but the metal was four cubits 
(doights) in thickness.’’ ‘* The burning of incense 
was a rite which could scarcely develop itself in a 
close sanctuary ;’’ Renan says plainly that it could 
scarcely developany where else, ‘* Crisim (Cousch 
ites)’’ is a choice bit. The translator makes the 
siege of Samaria last eleven years, over against 
Renan’s three. ‘* Del Proph. Jessara’’ is supposed 
to be the German title of Dillmann’s Commentary 
on Isaiah. ‘‘ Justice is intermittent ; Iahveh varies 
from day to day (a ses jours).”’ We have ‘‘ Mes 
siahism’’ and ‘* Messiahnism.’’ ‘‘ There are at the 
beginning of this Psalm certs 1in superfetations due 
to errors of the copyi ‘A style coldly patri- 
otic and starchly official.”’ ‘* Close of the eighth 
and beginning of the ace centuries a" is 
changed to “ close of the eighth and beginning of 
the ninth.”’ He struggles with the name of the 
ninth minor prophet; he cannot decide between 
Sophonius and Zephaniah. In vol. iii., p. 121, he 
translates a foot-note directly, ‘‘ With regards to 
Bné hammelek, see above, p. 45, n. 2,’’ without 
noticing that the English pagination differs from 
the French, or that he has omitted the foot-note 
given on p. 45 of the French, or that he does not 
use numbers to designate his foot-notes. ‘‘ In the 
third year of Josiah, the king being only twenty.” 
Achemenes and the dynasty named after him 
prove troublesome. We find ‘‘ the sons of Ache- 
menide’’ and the ‘‘ Achemenidian empire’? men- 
tioned. A certain Hebrew quotation is given in 
the French edition, ten words on one line, the re- 
maining three words of course at the beginning of 
the next line. In the English, there being space 
in the first line for another word, we tind word No. 
13 at the right of word No. 1, as would be quite 
natural if the responsible person did not know 
which way Hebrew reads. In another, out of 
eight Hebrew letters, four are wrong. 

The translator, however, has not spoiled the 
work ; sometimes in spite of him, and often by his 
aid, the author’s marvellous style and poetic imag- 
ination charm the reader. The work is a history 
of Old Testament literature, an Old Testament 
theology, and a history of Israel combined. 

Renan regards J as the earliest document of the 
Pentateuch, composed in the Northern Kingdom. 
It is itself a compilation based and modelled upon 
the Book of Legends, as regards patriarchal times. 
This Book of Legends he exalts with the highest 
praises: its record of creation is grand, poetic, 
charming. ‘‘It is a boundless ocean, to be ship- 
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wrecked upon which is a pleasure.’’ A second 
book used by the compiler of J was the Book of 
the Wars of Jahveh, or the Book of Jasher, com- 
posed of ancient canticles ; ‘‘ in my opinion it was 
the origin of the Book of Judges, and furnished 
the finest elements of the books called after Sam- 
ucl.”’ The author also introduced a ‘* Book of the 
Alliance.’’ ‘‘ There is no doubt that the writer (J) 
in undertaking the compilation of his sacred 
history, had as his chief object the insertion in the 
sacred records of a code which would be an 
abridged summary of the precepts of Jahveh.”’ 

A second account existed in Jerusalem, the Elo- 
hist (825-800 B.c.). The author had access to docu- 
mentary sources for certain parts—ec.g., for Gen. 
x., for the history of Edom, for genealogical tables, 
and the like. The Decalogue was to this what the 
Book of the Covenant was to J. The chief object 
of the Elohist version was the enumeration of gene- 
alogies. The fusion of the two documents oc 
curred probably in Hezekiah’s time ; for the work 
of uniting them, the sources of J were still avail- 
able and used. 

D dates from Josiah’s time—?.e., ‘‘ a fresh text’’ 
was composed “‘in which the ancient precepts 
would be incorporated, in a manner more suited 
to the ideas of the times.’’ ‘‘ The substance of 
nearly all the sacerdotal and Levitical portions of 
the Torah appears to date — the period twenty 
or twenty-five years after the transportation ;"’ the 
form was afterward altered several times. ‘* Lev. 
xviii.—-xXvi., it is wiser to believe, was composed 
from the writings of Ezekiel by one of his dis- 
ciples.”’ 

The author, as his creed requires of him, lays 
special stress upon the development of Hebrew 
theology in Old Testament times. The interest in 
the work rests, of course, upon his unusual theo- 
logical position. Such as he do not commonly 
give much time to the study of the Bible, except 
to ridicule it. Renan’s treatment of the subject, 
on the contrary, is perfectly sober and respectful ; 
he says Jonah ‘*is the only book of the Hebrew 
literature upon which one may be led to joke a 
little.’’ Even here his joking is very mild, and he 
is quite in sympathy with the writer’s purpose, 
and pleased with the way he carries it out. Not 
all of his readers will be satisfied with his cheap 
attribution of so much to fanaticism, or, on the 
other hand, his failure to make any explanation of 
the unique course of Hebrew theology among the 
theologies of the nations. However, the history is 
not written in a spirit antagonistic to the Bible ; 
certainly not if we let Renan judge ; not, even if 
we are content to let the book speak for itself and 
bring its own message. The Bible will never suf- 
fer from a serious honest examination, even though 
the investigator’s point of view be peculiar, Theo- 
logians lose nothing by comparing views with 
others, especially with those strong in their con- 
victions, and able to express themselves, as is 
Renan, clearly and forcibly. 

We have in this history a curious phenomenon ; 
the author requires 362 pages to narrate his ete 
down to the time of the establishment of David as 
king over all Israel. He continues the narrative 
down to the capture of Samaria in 455 pages, and 
finds 429 enough to bring the history down to the 
return from the Captivity. And this in spite of 
the fact that he reserves for his second and third 
volumes all consideration of the documents upon 

; which he relies for his information. The sources 
3 available for constructing a history of the first 
period do not warrant the expenditure upon it of 
so much space relatively. Renan’s attitude toward 
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literary criticism is by no means conservative. 
He does not scruple ever and anon through the 
work to reject a story because the narrative is un 

trustworthy ; he does not hesitate to adopt changes 
in the text which secure a more agreeable reading 
for him. He does not feel forced to accept a state 

ment because to throw it out would impeach the 
honesty of the writer. He isaradical so far as he is 
a critic, and is by no means to be cited as proof 
that an unprejudiced mind will see history in the 

Hexateuchal narratives. Renan’s justification of 
his first volume i3 given in the preface. He con- 

fesses that it will be displeasing to the ** narrow- 
minded persons’’ who have the *‘ French defect of 
not allowing that it is possible to write the history 
of times concerning which one has not a series of 
material facts to relate.’’ ‘* There are no facts of 
this kind in the history of Israel up to the time of 
David.’’ And yet he says that the legends which 
we have can be used as sources for history—what 
history? Here he becomes confused. Now it is 
history of the times to which the legends refer, and 
now, history of the times in which they were writ 

ten. Now he scems to insist that it is the very 
legendary parts themselves from which the truth 
can be culled by inference, then he speaks of re 
jecting entirely all that is legendary, and using 
what of truth remains, as foundation of history. 
There is in all this not so much a conservative 
spirit as an uncritical one. There is too much 
poetry in Renan for a modern critica] historian. 
In a sentence which he would perhaps not have 
construed too literally, he disarms all criticism of 
his first volume thus: ‘‘ Every phrase should be 
accompanied by a perhaps ; I believe that I have 
used it pretty freely, but if the reader does not 
think that it occurs often enough, he can fill it in 
at his own discretion. If he does this, he will ar 
rive at exactly what I think.” 

Apropos of Renan’s remark that the future of 
Hebrew philology lies along the line of textual 
criticism, one is tempted to feel that it is unfortu 
nate that the literary criticism cart has been thus 
far arranged before the textual criticism horse. It 
requires more skill than is possessed by a large 
proportion of critics to trace a straight track under 
such abnormal circumstances. The wonder is that 
they have accomplished so much. 

The author has in mind and is reported to be 
engaged upon a fourth volume, which will con 
nect this work with his ‘* Life of Jesus,’ and other 
works upon New Testament history. It is to be 
hoped that the translation will be of better quality. 

OweEN H. Gates. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By REVERE FRANKLIN WEIDNER. Two vol- 
umes. New York and Chicago : | Fie ming H. 
Revell Co., 1891. 12mo, pp. xx., 238 ; 351. 


One greets a book with this title eagerly, hoping 
to find it a contribution to a science that is far 
from the end of its development, or if not that, at 
least a handbook presenting in convenient form, for 
the use of students of theology, the latest and best 
results of scholarship in this department. The 
volumes before us disappoint such a hope, and one 
is interested, it must be said, more in the problem 
in literary ethics which they present than in any 
solution to the problems of New Testament theol- 
ogy which they offer. 

The work proves upon examination to be based 
upon, or more correctly, culled from the well- 
known works of Weiss, Schmid, Neander, Lechler 
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(‘‘ Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times’’), and Geb- 
hardt (‘‘ Doctrine of the Apocalypse’’). Weiss is 
gencrally adhered to, but the author regards Weiss 
as too liberal a critic, and this leads ‘not to any 
free criticism and modification of Weiss’s views in 
detail, but to certain changes in the order of ar- 
rangement and to the introduction of sections from 
the other writers named supplementing or dis- 
placing those of Weiss. Our author’s use of his 
sources consists not in a reproduction of their 
thought in summary, but in a selection of sen- 
tences incorporated w ith practically literal fide lity. 
Altogether the larger part of the book consists in 
& series of quotations. A presentation of Weiss’s 
views in readable and attractive form, based on a 
thorough working over of his material, would be a 
labor not easy, but quite worthy of being done ; 
but in a mere series of disconnected quotations, the 
difficulty and heaviness of Weiss’s style is retained, 
while thoroughness of discussion, his chief merit, 
is sacrificed. The question of the possible useful- 
ness of such work as this need not, however, be 
answered too emphatically in the negative. There 
is much good material in the book; of this the 
names of its real authors are a sufficient guarantee. 
But the interesting problem already suggested is 
forced upon us by the preface, where we read : 
‘The writer has simply sought to reproduce the 
thoughts of the sacred writers, taking the state- 
ments of Scripture as the basis. ... He has 
sought with all the power and gifts that God has 
bestowed upon him, guided by His Spirit, clearly 
and tad to set forth the true meaning of God's 
Word. . The writer simply presents what he 
believes to be the plain, simple teaching of Scrip- 
ture ; and what has been written he holds to be 
the truth of God’s Word, as he now understands 
it. The first writing of this work was finished two 
years ago; but so important is the subject, that 
the writer felt it his duty to study anew the whole 
New Testament, in an inductive way, and to de- 
velop again the teaching of each book se parately. 
Special attention also was given to all the 
most important treatises relating to the entire sub- 
ject published in English, German and Swedish 
during the last decades. On the basis of these 
preliminary studies the whole work has been en- 
tirely rewritten during the last year, and some 
parts even three times.” How did it happen that, 
after such minute and long-continued study of the 
text, and in the course of these several rew ritings, 
the writer chanced so very infrequently upon the 
slightest originality even of language? The actual 
character of the book is not at all disclosed by such 
acknowledgment as the preface contains of the 
author’s indebtedness to Weiss and the others. 

The problem is not made easier by the list of 
authorities (pp. xi.-xiv.). Here. are presented 
‘some of the books and editions which have been 
constantly used and referred to in the preparation 
of this work.”’ Here, beside the four or five books 
from which our volumes are almost exclusively 
compiled, there are the titles of some two hundred 
others, of the use of which one does not know 
where to look for a trace. Asa list of authorities 
on New Testament theology, it is curiously inad- 
equate. 

The question presented by the book is, as before 
remarked, one of literary ethics. No one would 
think of accusing the author of intentional dishon- 
esty, and perhaps if one will write text-books on 
all branches of theology it must be done in some 
such way as this; but it is surely fair that the 
title-page, and either quotation marks or explicit 
statements in the preface should make the charac- 
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ter and sources of the book perfectly manifest. It 
should be added that in the matter of esc hatology 
the author seems to go a way of his own. The 
character of the discussion is not, however, such 
as to lead us seriously to regret the course ordi- 
narily pursued 

To the student of the biblical theology of the 
New Testament our advice would be, Buy and 
study Weiss or Schmid, Neander or Lec hile r, all of 
which are accessible in English, and any one of 
which is of very far greater value than the work 
here reviewed, Frank C, Poxrten. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Burtep CiTiEs AND Brste CountRIEs. By 
GroRGE Sr. Cuatr, F.G 8., Member of the So- 
ciety of Biblical Archeology, and ten years lec- 
turer for the Palestine Exploration Fund. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker, 1891. 8vo, pp. 
378, $2. 


Tue Brsite aND MODERN DISCOVERIES. With 
Map and Illustrations. By Henry A. Harper, 
Member of the Executive Committee of the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund. Fourth Edition, with 
Notes, Errata, and Appendix. London: Printed 
for the Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund by Alexander P. Watt ; New York : Mac- 
millan, 1891. 8vo, pp. xix., 418, 7s. 6d. 


STEININSCHRIFT UND BrBeLwort. Von HeErn- 
RICH BruescuH. Berlin: Allgemeiner Verein fiir 
Deutsche Litterature (Hermann Paetel), 1891. 
8vo, pp. iv, 344, 6 marks. 


It is absolutely certain that we should not have 
had the first two of these volumes if it had not 
been for the existence of and excavations made by 
or under the auspices of those two noble societies, 
the Egypt and the Palestine Exploration Funds. 
The amount of our indebtedness to them would be 
hard to estimate. The activity and resolute intel- 
ligence of their agents are for the most part bey ond 
all question and praise. The labors of neither are 
at an end, and the field for operations seems almost 
utterly inexhaustible. In fact, the Egypt Fund 
seems only to have just begun its labors, though it 
is well nigh a decade since its organization. Its 
efforts in its latest unde rtaking, a careful survey of 
the land of the Nile and its monuments, is worthy 
of the aid of all who have an interest in those dis- 
coveries which tend to the extension of our knowl. 
edge of ancient history, especially in connection 
with the biblical narrative. 

These books all differ in scope and contents, 
though in parts they cover thesame ground. The 
first is probably better than the second for the use 
of the Bible student intent on a knowledge of 
topography. The second follows the biblical nar- 
rative more closely down to 2 Chronicles. The 
third relates entirely to Egypt, illustrating its con- 
nection with the Bible The first two cover Egypt 
and Palestine, while the first contains some refer- 
ence to Mesopotamia as well. Each in its way is 
an excellent work, wrought out with considerable 
care and calculated to be of assistance to all w ho 
seek for such information as — contain. They 
have, however, been placed in what may justly be 

considered as the order of their worth and i impor- 
tance. Each writer is competent for his task, but 
from the standpoint of their value to the reader 
they must be thus assigned. 

Somehow we do not expect to tind an index ina 
German work of this character, and in this matter 
Dr. Brugsch has not disappointed us. ‘he redeem- 
ing feature in this regard is that the arrangement 
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of the book is such that we may tell approximately 
where a given topic will be discussed, by reference 
to the ‘‘ contents.'’’ The same is true only in part 
of the volume by Mr. St. Clair. It lacks an index, 
and in default of it most of its treasures will have 
to be hunted for in order to be madeavailable. It 
is simply abominable that a book like this, crowd- 
ed with Scripture references, names of places, men, 
and identifications, should be put forth without an 
index. Li isashortsighted economy which amounts 
to niggardliness. Mr. Harper’s volume contains 
ten pages of index, and is fairly satisfactory in this 
respect, though it is not perfect. The maps given 
are all clear and distinct, though it is to be noted 
that those in Mr. St. Clair’s book do not entirely 
agree with one another. 

In works which contain so vast an amount of de- 
tail as these, it is not to be expected that every 
statement can stand the test of careful criticism 
and examination, though for the credit of the au- 
thors it is to be said that they have used a vast 
amount of material in their labors. 

In the treatment of his subject Mr. St. Clair holds 
himself down, as far as possible, to statements of 
facts or of the opinions of the most competent 
judges of matters discussed. Most of the book is 
solid reading without extraneous moralizings. But 
Mr. Harper has seen fit to grace his pages with oc- 
casional suggested religious reflections which in 
their places might be sufficiently edifying, but 
which are decidedly out of place in a book which 
aims to give a popular account of modern discov- 
eries by means of exploration and excavation. 

Dr. Brugsch has given us a little book which he 
seems to have put together out of his vast stores of 
Egyptian lore without much !abor or serious effort. 
That the book is as small as it is is due rather to 
his self restraint than to the exhaustion of the 
materials which we might have expected him to 
marshal, but that the book is satisfuctory in all 
respects is not true. Perhaps it is too much to ex- 
pect Dr. Brugsch to be very enthusiastic in the 
presentation of the facts which disprove the Exo- 
dus theory, which has been called by his name on 
account of his earnest advocacy of it, though, in 
fact, the theory is over a century old. His disre- 
gard of historical sequence was exhibited in his 
Mythologie der alten .#gypter and is seen here. It 
is a pity that men of great reputation should be 
willing to give such cheap illustrations of their 
readiness to rest upon laurels already gained, and 
to produce works of doubtful worth or of mislead- 
ing character. 

Dr. Brugsch gives no list of books nor references 
by which one may “‘ control’’ his statements. Mr. 
Harper is quite conscientious in both, and Mr. St. 
Clair gives his authorities at the end of each sec- 
tion, though unfortunately he omits volume and 
page. 

In closing, reference may be made to a fashion 
which is becoming common in such vooks as these. 
So far as we have seen, Dr. Trumbull has most 
thoroughly expluited the matter and carried it to 
the utmost extreme. This fashion is to infer. from 
the Hebrew designation of the desert east of the 
Nile Delta, Shur, that it derived its name froma 
‘* wall’? which extended in granite solidity across 
the isthmus and prevented both ingress and de- 
parture. But the existence of anything more than 
two or three castles or ‘* walled’’ forts remains to 
be proved. A parallel case is seen in the views re- 
garding Succoth (Hebrew, ‘‘ tents’), which was 
long held to be merely a camping place impossible 
of identification, whereas we now know that it was 
the name of a city and a district. 
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Again, Etham was certainly not Edom, and to 
identify it with Qetam or Khetam, ‘‘ fortress’’ (even 
supposing that these were actually the Egyptian 
vowels in the word), requires the dropping of a 
harsh guttural which would have to be well sup- 
ported before it could be accepted. 

Finally, the latest and most scientific opinion is 
coming to agree with the statements of Strabo and 
other ancient geographers, which imply a very 
considerable extension of the Red Sea to the north 
of its present limits. The bearing of this upon the 
question of the Exodus route and the place of cross- 
ing is extremely important, and it is quite within 
the range of possibility that henceforth we shall 
hear very little of the Suez theory, and of the 
stupendous miracle involved in it, and of the super- 
human march of Moses’ hosts of men, women, chil- 
dren, and cattle half way across the Isthmus of 
Suez within the narrow limits allowed by the 
itinerary of Exodus. CHARLES KR. GILLETT. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A Srupy or GREEK PutLosopuy. By ELLEN M. 
MitcueLL. With an Introduction by W. K. 
Alger. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co., 1891. 
Pp. xxviii., 282, $1.25. 


Perhaps the chief interest of this ‘“‘ Study”’ is the 
fact that it is the outcome of lectures delivered by 
a woman to women in the Western cities of St. 
Louis and Denver. As such it deserves cordial 
recognition. It is clearly the result of much read- 
ing and of such sympathetic appreciation of the 
problems of philosophy as few women care even 
to cultivate, and only one at rare intervals can 
claim to possess. That it should bear traces of its 
origin is not unnatural. No one but a womar, 
probably, would describe Plato’s account of Soc- 
rates as a ‘‘ living portrait set in a frame of ideal 
beauty,”’ or tell us to regard Aristotle’s achieve- 
ments ‘‘ with awe,’’ or note so minutely the pres- 
ence of two women in the Academy, and the in- 
debtedness of Socrates to a woman, Diatima, as a 
historical fact. The lectures, enlivened by anec- 
dote, and reproducing in fairly good order the opin- 
ions of the Greek sages as interpreted by some of 
the best modern historians, must have been in- 
structive and stimulating to their auditors, and are 
well fitted, in their more permanent form, to be of 
like service to a similar class of readers. 

At the same time, the unaided reader will bea 
good deal puzzled by those ‘* clear and decisive”’ 
judgments of Hegel, to which the author appeals 
so admiringly. The bare statement, for instance, 
that Plato’s idea ‘‘ lacks the principle of vital sub- 
jectivity as the moment of actuality,’’ whereas 
Aristotle’s absolute is ‘‘ Energy, whose nature it is 
to dirempt or duplicate this being-for-itself,’’ can 
convey but scant meaning to the uninitiated ; while 
the assertion in the immediate context that ‘* Aris- 
totle develops the principle of negativity, or indi- 
vidualization, as distinction or difference, not in 
the sense of a contingent and merely special sub- 
jectivity, but of the pure subjectivity,’’ will strike 
even the trained student with a deeper doubt than 
relates to the propriety of the language. Yet 
propositions like these are scattered freely through 
the book, as though they were the merest matter- 
of-course. 

This subserviency to Hegel is symptomatic. 
Mrs. Mitchell is an intelligent pupil, but she has 
not yet learned to vindicate fully her own inde- 
pendence. She has studied text-books more than 
texts, and follows the footsteps of her teachers. 
The consequence is that her book, commendable as 
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it is in many respects, contains nothing that is 
original ; in some cases, particularly under Hegel’s 
fatuous influence, it fails to represent the best mod- 
ern judgment—in the treatment of Heraclitus, fcr 
example. A single monograph, worked out from 
the sources, would have been far more valuable 
both in itself and as evidence, in which the writer 
of this review has a special reason to be interested, 
of the ability of women to do successful work in 
this department. H. N. GARDINER. 
SMirH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


BriEF REVIEWS, BY THE EDITOR. 


Truman Marcellus Post, D.D.: A Biography, 
Personal and Literary, by 7. A. Post. (Boston 
and Chicago : Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 1891, 8vo, pp. xv., 567.) This 
volume deserves a far larger space than it is possi- 
ble here to give it. It is not often that the life of 
a minister touches so many points of general inter- 
est as did that of Dr. Post. The story of the boy, 
of the college student, of the professor, of the 
preacher, and of the patriot is full of sustained in- 
terest and instruction. After several years spent 
as a member of the *‘ First Faculty’’ of Dlinois 
College at Jacksonville, he added to his’ duties 
those of pastor of the Congregational Church at 
the same place. Here his anti-slavery principles 
became fixed, and they were intensitied by the 
Aiton riots ; but in spite of the renewed avowal of 
them, he was called to the pastorate of the Third 
Presbyterian Church of St. Louis, where he com- 
pleted twenty-five vears of active service. Here 
he was one of the pillars of clerical loyalty in the 
trying days of 1861-64. Here also he became the 
pioneer of Congregationalism in the West, defend- 
ing its principles and its very right to exist. His 
fame spread throughout the land, and demands 
were made for his services by the largest bodies in 
his denomination on many occasions. The whole 
story is one of great interest from start to finish. 
The biographer has performed his task admirably, 
and has so interwoven the record of the life with 
the productions of mind and pen that we have a 
very complete and perfect portrait of the father. 
The extracts from various writings of Dr. Post 
show a man on fire with his subjects, and giving 
utterance to his thoughts with a wealth of diction 
and a variety of imagery not often equalled. One 
of the most interesting portions of the book deals 
with the assumption of the duties of the pastoral 
office. Especially valuable is the account of Dr. 
Post’s connection with the introduction of Congre- 
gationalism into St. Louis, where he stood, as he 
himself said, as an ‘‘ out-Post’’ of the denomina- 
tion. 

T he Church of England in Nora Scotia and the 
Tory Clergy of the Revolution, by Arthur Wentworth 
Eaton, B.A., Presbyter of the Diocese of New 
York. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1891, 8vo, 
pp. Xiv., 320, $1.50 net.) This volume possesses a 
double interest and value, in that it relates the his- 
tory of the Church founded by the Loyalists, who 
were compelled to leave Massachusetts and New 
York at the era of the Revolution, and because it 
is the only history of that Church now easily avail- 
able. It is the result of much research, is drawn 
from the best sources attainable, and is written in 
a plain, unostentatious style which is as clear glass, 
showing the object to be seen, but reflecting no 
image of the narrator.. The biographical sketches 
of the Tory clergymen of the period are quite full 
and valuable. It is to be regretted that the author 
was unable to execute his first design of writing 
more in detail and giving the various parish his 
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tories, as well as that of the Church in genera] 
The volume is to be welcomed as an addition to the 
literature of American Church history, filling, in 
fact, one of the ‘*‘ long-felt wants.”’ 

The Races of the Old Testament (By-Paths of 
Bible Knowledge, XVI.), by A. H. Sayee, LL.D. 
(London : Religious Tract Society ; New York and 
Chicago: Revell, 1891, 12mo, pp. 180, $1.20.) 
The name of Dr. Sayce is well known to all stu 
dents of biblical antiquities. He needs no intro- 
duction. In this little book we are presented with 
some of the most recent results of exploration and 
study. Among these may be mentioned some 
specimens of the valuable series of portraits of 
prisoners of various nationalities, as the same were 
sculptured by Egyptian artists, reproduced by Mr. 
Petrie, the veteran explorer. Dr. Sayce writes en 
thusiastically and in pleasing fashion. Some 
things, however, are scarcely as certain as would 
appear from the tone and confidence of the writer. 
We think also that he underestimates the intelli 
gence and interest of his readers when he apolo 
gizes for the introduction of occasional foot-notes 
More would have been better than so few. To the 
Bible student the volume will be of interest and 
profit. 

The Life and Times of Joseph in the Light of 
Egyptian Lore (By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, 
XVII.), by Rev. H. G. Tomkins, late Vicar of 
Branscombe. (London: Religious Tract Society ; 
New York and Chicago : Revell, sole agent, 1891, 
12mo, pp. 192, $1.) The author of this work is 
already favorably known through his ** Studies on 
the Times of Abraham.’’ He has here presented 
the results of a very extensive and exhaustive 
course of reading upon the setting of the life of 
Joseph, both before his Egyptian career and dur 
ing the same, and he has followed the matter down 
to the time of the *‘ new” Pharaoh, who began to 
oppress the growing Israel. The presentation con 
tains very few of the extravagant conjectures of 
those who expect to find an Egyptian chronicle 
parallel with that of Genesis and Exodus. There 
are some minor points in it to which we might take 
exception, but in the main it is to be heartily com 
mended as an excellent résumé of the subject. The 
author does not expect impossibilities, and in this 
he may disappoint some who look at Egyptian his- 
tory solely through biblical eyes. An excellent 
index is appended. : 

The New York Obelisk : Cleopatra’s Needle, with 
a preliminary sketch of the history. erection, uses, 
and signification of obelisks, by Charles EB. Mol 
denke, A.M., Ph.D. (New York: Randelph & 
Co., 1891, 8vo, pp. viii., 202, $2.) The ground 
covered by this volume is considerable, and a part 
of the covering is pretty thin. It has an appear 
ance of considerable erudition, but the amount of 
actual learning necessary to produce the book is 
not as great as might be supposed. The author 
has brought together a considerable amount of in 
formation, but it is not well digested, and it is 
presented in language which is sometimes far from 
being a model of good English. The reproduction 
of the hieroglyphic writing is generally correct, 
though we have noted one error repeated a number 
of times, and a second which can only be explained 
on the ground of ignorance. The translations are 
scarcely to be accepted as models nor as perfect 
specimens of their class. The reader of the vol- 
ume will, however, learn what adreary waste these 
inscriptions are, so far as coherence and common 
sense are concerned. The author gives no idea, 
however, that they are equally a jumble and an 
unsolved riddle in their grammatical forms and 
syntax as well. 
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T he Oldest Drama in the World : the Book of Job, 
arranged in dramatic form, with elucidations, by 
Rev. Alfred Walls, With a prefatory note by 
Henry A. Buttz, D.D., LL.D., President of Drew 
Theological Seminary. (New York: Hunt & 
Eaton ; Cincinnati : Cranston & Stowe, 1891, 16mo, 
pp. 124, 60 cents.) While it is a commonplace to 
say that the Book of Job is dramatic in nature, the 
author’s claim to be the first to have put it in 
dramatic form may possibly be true. This has 
heen accomplished by the use of the Revised Ver- 
sion, With the substitution of the forms preferred 
by the American Revisers. The introductory 
words, like, ‘‘ Then Job answered and said,’’ are 
relegated to foot-notes, their place being supplied 
by the indication of the appropriate dramatis per- 
xon@ in the margin. It may be seriously doubted 
whether the author has made any substantial addi- 
tion to our appreciation of this grandest of ancient 
writings. His introduction is certainly not a piece 
of strong writing, and in places it is decidedly 
sophomoric intoue. The bibliography is anything 
but complete, even in English, though it is fairly 
good, 

A Practical Introductory Hebrew Grammar, by 
Edwin Cone Bissell, Professor in Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. (Hartford, Conn.: Hartford 
Theological Seminary, 1891, 8vo, pp. ix., 134, 
$1.75.) It has never been our lot to find any 
teacher of Hebrew who thoroughly liked or agreed 
with the grammar which he used in the class-room 
—unless he was its author. The present book is 
not likely to be an exception to the rule. So far 
aus the printing is concerned, nothing need be 
clearer. The method has this to commend it, that 
it is an embodiment of what has been found to 
mect the needs of the author in actual work. Its 
chief characteristics are ‘‘ compactness of form’”’ 
and ‘* facilities for acquiring . .. a choice He- 
brew vocabulary.’’ In this latter an extensive sys- 
tem of mnemonics has been employed, possibly more 
useful than appears on the surface. In view of 
the general attitude of Hebrew instructors to He- 
brew grammars, we may be excused if we refrain 
from an expression of opinion ; merely calling at- 
tention to the publication and allowing each to 
form his own estimate from personal examination. 

Sermons by Howard Crosby. (New York: Ran- 
dolph, 1891, 12mo, pp. 247, $1.25.) It is seldom 
that the death of a minister touches so many Classes 
of men and such a variety of interests as did that 
of Dr. Crosby. Not only the Church and denom- 
ination with which he was connected, but also his 
city and State mourned his loss. His departure 
left a blank impossible to fill. Whether one agreed 
with him or not, it was impossible not to admire 
his courage, his depth of conviction, and his ear- 
nestness in pursuing those courses which he con- 
scientiously regarded as right. We are glad to 
have this little volume of twenty sermons as a 
slight memorial. Best of all, they are reproduced 
exactly as he wrote them, without “ revision,”’ 
note, or comment. They bear no marks of the 
seemingly mechanical method of their preparation. 
Given twenty-four pages of manuscript to be pre- 
pared in six days, the daily quota was four pages, 
This, we have heard him assert, was his uniform 
practice ; an example extremely difficult and even 
hazardous to follow. To write a whole sermon at 
on? sitting was a very rare occurrence. 

Ruth the Gleaner, and Esther the Queen, by Will- 
tan M. Taylor, D.D., LL D., Pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York. (New York: Har- 
per, 1891, 12mo, pp. vi., 269, $1.50.) This is the 
latest addition to the author’s series of biographies 
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of biblical characters, prepared primarily for lec- 
tures to his people. Its character, aim, method, 
and style are similar to those which the previous 
volumes have exhibited. The delineation of char- 
acter and the exposition of incidents are those of a 
master, and they who have had the pleasure of 
reading the previous volumes will need no special 
commendation of this one. ‘The book will prove 
of interest and advantage to all classes of readers ; 
especially to students who are preparing them- 
selves for usefulness in similar ways, and for min- 
isters who desire to make themselves more widely 
influential for good. 

Happiness in the Spiritual Life; or, The Secret 
of the Lord, a Series of Practical Considerations, by 
the Rev. William Clavell Ingham, M.A., Honorary 
Canon of Peterborough Cathedral and Vicar of 
St. Matthew’s, Leicester. (London and New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1891, 8vo, pp. 
viii., 847, $2.25.) The volume before us contains, 
in a revised form and slightly changed, a series of 
addresses delivered in Liverpool during the Lenten 
seasons from 1887 to 1891 at special mid-day ser- 
vices. They are models in the way of cumulative 
presentation, and the thought grows in fulness and 
power as page follows page. Happiness is defined 
as ‘‘the satisfaction experienced by the sentient 
being in the possession and in the exercise of per- 
fectly healthful life.’’ The divisions of the book 
are ‘‘ Happiness in the Spiritual Life,’’ ‘* Helps 
and Hindrances,” ‘‘ Resolutions,’’ ‘‘ Responsibili- 
ties,’’ and ‘‘ A Scriptural Example of the Spiritual 
Life.’’ In every way the volume is a pleasure to 
the reader, and it is freighted with lessons of deep 
interest and high import. 

Gospel Singers and their Songs, by F. D. Hemen- 
way, D.D., and Charles M. Stuart, B.D. (New 
York: Hunt & Eaton, 1891, 12mo, pp. 195, 80 
cents.) It is impossible to crowd into so few pages 
an account of the hymnology of the Christian 
Church in all its history. Nevertheless, the au- 
thors have presented an extensive array of facts in 
this little book, which gives a general idea of the 
subject. As a groundwork or introduction the 
volume has its value, but there is comparatively 
little which gives the ‘‘environment’’ of the 
hymns, their occasion, and their history. These 
are the things which the ordinary reader wants to 
know. The incidents which are given are of inter- 
est and to be numbered among the best. 

A Winter in India and Malaysia among the 
Methodist Missions, by Rev. M. V. B. Knox, Ph.D., 
D.D. With an Introduction by Bishop John F. 
Hurst, D.D., LL.D. (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 
1891, 12mo, pp. 306, $1.20.) The author desired 
to know the mission-fields of his Church in order 
that he might the more effectively present the 
cause of missions at home. While on the ground 
he wrote a series of letters, which were published 
‘in various papers. These letters are now gathered 
in permanent form, in the hope that they may be 
of service to other pastors who have not enjoyed 
similar privileges. As Bishop Hurst says, the 
book has “‘ sprung out of the very experience and 
needs of the pastor at home.’’ While of special 
value within the bounds of the author’s denomina- 
tion, the numerous facts and scenes set forth are 
such as to interest and instruct a far wider range 
of readers. The circumstances of composition 
add to the vivacity of the representation, though 
they gave a sketchy character to the book asa 
whole, 

The Lord's Prayer, being the last Eight Dis 
courses of James Freeman Clark. (Boston : Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 1891, 12mo, pp. 95.) 
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Thy Kingdom Come: Ten Sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer, preached in King’s Chapel, Boston, by 
Henry Wilder Foote. (Boston : Roberts Bros., 
1891, 12mo, pp. 2382, $1.) In the contemplation 
of these words of the Master, in which He taught 
His disciples the practical side and the pre-eminent 
features of prayer, denominational lines fade away. 
In them the unity of the whole Church is plainly 
seen. It will be difficult to find any thoughts or 
expressions in these books which may not be ac- 
cepted and adopted by Christians of any name as 
their own. The discourses are plain, practical, 
and useful, full of suggestion and helpfulness. 

Spiritual Vision, by Thomas M. Clark, D.D. 
(New York: Randolph, 1891, 12mo, pp. 24.) A 
sound, helpful, and edifying sermon on Luke xxiv. 
40, by the Bishop of Rhode Island. It has for its 
thesis the truth which proved of such value to the 
author of ‘The Great Discourse’’ (see January 
number of this magazine), that spiritual truth is 
to be spiritually discerned (1 Cor. ii. 14). 

Denominationalism vs. Christian Union, by 
Rev. Teunis S. Hamlin, Pastor of the Church of 
the Covenant, Washington, D. C. (New York 
and Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1891, 12mo, pp. 
110.) The evils of the excessive number of de- 
nominational lines and sectarian fences in America 
are here stated in plain terms, while the basis for a 
better understanding and condition is indicated as 
definitely as present apprehension goes. The signs 
of advance are sketched by a sympathetic hand. 
It is indicative of its general character and tone 
that the Christian Endeavor Societies have taken 
the volume in hand and are pushing it. By an un- 
fortunate mistake the author’s name is made to 
take a sportive shape on the title-page, where we 
tind it given as Tennis. 

From the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
(Philadelphia) have come the following : Papers 
for the People, The Credulity of Incredulity, by 
Arthur T,. Pierson, D.D.; and Conformity to the 
World, by Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. (pp. 31), 
both excellent ; Bidle Light on Mission P iths ; or. 
Topical Seripture & Studies, prepared for use in mis- 
sionary meetings of women and young people and 
in monthly concerts (pp. 192), which is just what 
the name indicates, and may be found useful ; 7'he 
Bible- Teacher's Guide ; or, Methods of Work in Sab- 
bath-School, prepared by James A. Worden, D.D. 
(pp. 144). The ability of the author to fully meet 
the task set in this little volume is w idely acknow]- 
edged, and he has succeeded in making a book 
thoroughly adapted to its purpose. Its careful 
study is calculated to improve the methods and de- 
velop the ability and tact of the teacher. 

A Cyclopedia of Nature Teachings, being a Selec- 
tion of Facts, Observations, Suggestions, Ilustra- 
tions, Examples, and Illustrative Hints Taken 
from all Departments of Inanimate Nature. With 
an Introduction by Hugh Macmillan, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. (New York : Thomas Whittaker, 1892, 
8vo, pp. xvi., 552, $2.50.) The title of this vol- 
ume indicates fully its contents. The list of au- 
thors quoted is quite large, and the citations are 
generally pertinent and suggestive, being grouped 
in relation to ‘‘ Things above the Earth,’’ ‘‘ On the 
Earth,’’ ‘‘ Under the Earth,’’ ‘‘ Around the Earth,”’ 
followed by ‘‘ Short Sentences on Nature topics.’’ 
The whole is indexed triply as to subjects, topics, 
and texts. The value of the book, of course, de- 
pends upon the value of selections—a thing upon 
which it is impossible to express a sweeping opin- 
ion. All books like the present contain good grain 
and chaff, and this is no exception to others of the 
class. 
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T he Story of Sodom, a Biblical Episode, by W. (. 
Kitchin. (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 189i, 12mo, 
pp. 285, $1.50.) A story laid in the time of Abra- 
ham and Lot, in which the names of other biblical 
characters are interwoven. The story contains 
several dramatic scenes, is told very well, and does 
not lack a considerable degree of local color. It 
will be read, however, for the story, not for the 
light which it throws on the biblical narrative. 

Ward, Lock & Co. (New York) have published 
a paper read before the Ruri-Decanal Chapter of 
St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, Westminster, in 
the Jerusalem Chamber, on July 17th, 1890, by 
the Rev. G. P. Merrick, Chaplain of Millbank 
Prison, London, on Work among the Fallen as 
Seen in the Prison Cell. (1891, pp. 62, 12mo, 40 
cents.) The introduction by Be: sede Farrar 
calls attention to some of the more salient points 
in the address, The larger part of the paper is 
taken up with statistics which are instructive and 
in some cases startling. The whole book is one 
that is well worth the attention of those who are 
engaged in the special work portrayed, and also of 
all philanthropists who desire to know what is 
taught by an experience, the equal of which it 
would be hard to find on the face of the earth. 
The suggestions of methods and means of reforms 
are very inclusive, though simple; nevertheless 
they do not pretend to be exhaustive. 


Hereafier we shall not feel obliged to review all of 
the books which ure sent to us, but shall select such 
Jor notice as appear to be of special importance 7) 
themselves or of general tntereat to our readers. A 
list of all books received will, howeve r, appear at the 
end of this department of the magazine, by way of 
acknowledgment. 





QUARTERLY AND MAGAZINE REVIEWS. 
The , Feb., 


In ‘* Ethnic Religion in its Relations to Chris- 
tianity,”’ Professor Eml. V. Gerhart, Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Lancaster, Pa., shows that however 
widely the philosophy and poetry of paganism 
differ from Bible teaching, they nevertheless both 
move on the same spiritual plane of human life, and 
both evince that mysterious bond between God and 
man which makes the natural religious life of man 
kind the positive basis of the Kingdom of God and 
the ethnic religions a preparation for the Gospel an 
unconscious prophecy of Christianity. As *‘ Our 
Ethical Resources,’’ President William DeWitt 
Hyde, Brunswick, Me., points out the constraint 
of discipline, the encouragement of personal sym- 
pathy, the moulding influence of institutions, the 
attraction of literary and «sthetic ideals, the in- 
sight of philosophy, and the reverence of religion ; 
but there is in this little, simple, spirited essay so 
much of perfect discipline and living sy mpathy, 
so much insight and so much reverence that it be- 
comes itself a moral support to the reader. ‘‘ The 
Duty of Scientific Theology to the Chure h of To- 
Day” is a translation of ‘a popular lecture, by 
Professor Otto Fleiderer, Berlin, Germany. Asit 
gives a survey of the religious development of Prot- 
estantism since the Reformation, in order to show 
that scientific theology has a right to be and an 
office to fill in the Church just now, it forms an 
argument in the debate now going on here between 
the Church and the higher criticism. In a similar 
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way, ‘‘ Life in Himself,’’ by Professor William 
Jewett Tucker, Andover, chimes in with the specifi- 
cal christological researches which have recently 
been started here on occasion of the radicalism of 
modern Biblical criticism. ‘* Rembrandt as Edu- 
eator,”’ by H. C. Bierwith, Ph.D., Andover, isa 
review of a German book, Rembrandt als Hrzieher, 
which appeared anonymously in 1890 and is now 
in its fortieth edition. 


Bibliotheca Sacra (quarterly), Oberlin, O., Jan., 
1892. 


The opening article, ‘‘ Authenticity and Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, ’’ by Rev. James H. Fair- 
child, D.D., ex-President of Oberlin College, forms 
two chapters of a forthcoming volume on Sys- 
tematic Theology by the author, but reads per- 
fectly well as an independent essay. ‘‘ Socialism 
in its Bearings on Capital, Labor, and Poverty,” 
by Rev. James Macgregor, D.D., Oamaru, New 
Zealand, views certain points of the received 
economic order which Christianity is specially 
called upon to consider in order to find out what 
may be the duty of Christians in relation to them, 
as Compared w ith what socialism prescribes. The 
fourth part of ‘‘ Science and Prayer,’’ by William 
W. Kinsley, Washington, D. C., considers the 
question whether we can reasonably believe that 
God will interfere because we ask Him, doing for 
us what otherwise He would not have done. 


The Charities Review, New York, Feb., 1892. 


The facts and figures given in ‘‘ The Louisiana 
Lottery,’’ by Edgar Howard Farrar, have been 
printed before, perhaps many times ; but we have 
never seen them put together so effectively as here ; 
the article is a blow which will be felt. “* Some 
Incidentals of Quasi-Public Charity,’’ by Alexan- 
der Johnson, Secretary of the Indiana Board of 
State Charities, contains several striking instances 
of dangerous or faulty methodsin charities. Those 
instances have great sociological interest, but are 
here principally used to emphasize the proposition 
that charity institutions become useless or perhaps 
mischievous when bereft of the living, personal 
sympathy of their members and left to their own 
merely mechanical working. <A fit illustration of 
the truth of that proposition is ‘‘ Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe,’’ by Samuel M. Jackson, properly an intro- 
ductory review of F. B. Sanborn’s book on Dr. 
Howe, but by itself a sympathetic conception 
materialized with impressive directness in a rapid 
outline. ‘‘ White Slaves,’’ by Joseph Lee, is a re- 
view of Rev. Louis Albert Banks’s book of the 
same name, but the sympathy is here tempered with 
a number of corrections. 


Christian Thought (bi-monthly), New York, Feb., 
1892. 

‘ The influence of Association,’’ by Rev. W. C. 
Wilbor, Ph.D., Buffalo, N. Y., is an exposition of 
the.laws which govern the association of ideas, and 
the part those laws play in the mental and moral 
development of mankind, ‘* Calvinism and Art,”’ 
by Dr. Abraham Kuyper, translated by Rev. J. 
Hendrik De Vries, Yonkers, N Y., is an original, 
sometimes a little too subtle, but at many points 
very striking development of au esthetical princi- 
ple within the pale of strict Calvinism. In ‘‘ Mat- 
ter and Man,’’ Rev. Charles W. Millard, Ph.D., 
New York, places agnosticism face to face with 
revelation, and points out very impressively what 
man receives to live with from the one and from 
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the other. Of a similar bearing is ‘‘ Doubts and 
Doubters,’’ by Rev. J. Q. Adams, San Francisco. 


The Church Quarterly Review, London, Jan., 1892. 


The opening article is an elaborate and partially 
commendatory review of ‘‘ The Incarnation of the 
Son of God,”” by Charles Gore, M.A., Principal of 
Pusey House. “Exe eptions are taken, however, to 
Principal Gore’s representation of the authority of 
the Church as not fully adequate; to a certain 
tendency to confuse the real distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural, to the view pre- 
sented of our Lord’s human knowledge, at which 
occasion a strongly pronounced argument is de- 
livered in the present christological debate, etc. 
The second article, ‘‘ Bishop Ellicott on Old Testa- 
ment Criticism,’’ gives a survey of the develop- 
ment and present state of Old Testament criticism ; 
the traditional view, the analytic theory, and the 
intermediate position occupied by some scholars of 
the Anglican Church—Gore, Driver, Cheyne, etc.— 
at the same time pointing out the relation between 
those standpoints and the recent book by Bishop 
Ellicott, ‘‘ Christus Comprobator.’”’ The third 
article, ‘‘ Recent Works on Natural Religion.’’ is 
not so much a review of the books mentioned in 
the sub-title—‘* Natural Religion,’’ by Max Miiller ; 
“ Physical Religion,’ ’ by thesame author ; “ Natural 
Religion,’ " by Henry Sebastian Bowden ; “ Natural 
Theology,’’ by Professor G. G. ‘Stokes, and “ Manual 
of the Science of Religion,’’ by P. D. Chantepie 
de la Saussaye—as a stricter definition, drawn from 
those sources, of the two terms natural religion 
and revealed religion, and the relation between 
them. The fourth article is a severe criticism of 
Professor Driver’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament’’ and a still severer attack on 
higher criticism, its methods and its results. A 
characteristic and important article is also “ The 
Church Missionary Society and Proselytism,’’ an 
account of the troubles which Protestant mission- 
aries have recently experienced in Asia Minor. 


The Cumberland Preabyterian Review (quarterly), 
Nashville, Tenn., Jan., 1892. 


Besides the concluding part of the ‘‘ History of 
Infant Baptism,’’ by Rev. Professor J. D. Kirk- 
patrick, D.D., Cumberland University, Lebanon, 
Tenn., the present number contains interesting 
‘* Historical Sketches of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church”’ — Illinois, by Rev. W. T. Rodgers ; 
Missouri, Rev. B. Rice ; Arkansas, Rev. C. R. 
Moore ; East PR sssee, Rev. G. H. Silvius ; and 
Indiana, Rev. a H. Kelso. Paul and the 
Roman Law,’’ by W. E. Ball, LL.D., is a novel, 
but, no doubt, very fruitful kind of research, infus- 
ing new vigor in many of the apostle’s ideas by 
demonstrating the reference to Roman law on which 
they are based. ‘‘ Seven Failures of Ultra-Calvin- 
ism,’’ by Rev. John Miller, Princeton, N. J., is a 
criticism of the ultra-Calvinistic standpoint, rather 
sharp in its reasoning, but lenient in spitit. ‘‘ So- 
cial Life in the Church,” by Rev. J. G. Patton, 
Brownsville, Pa., is an analysis of the social char- 
acter of or the social elements involved in the very 
idea of the Christian Church. 


The Expositor, London, Feb., 1892. 


‘* Dr. Driver’s Introduction to the Old Testament 
Literature,’’ by Rev. Professor T. Cheyne, 
D.D., Canon of Roc hester, is the first part of an 
el: iborate and carefully argued review recommend- 
ing the truly religious candor of the author, his 
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insight into critical methods, and his sympathetic 
interest in the difficulties of the ordinary orthodox 
believer, but doubting that the actual position of 
Old Testament criticism can be sufficiently under- 
stood from his work. Then follow the second part 
of ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Atonement in the New 
Testament,’’ by Rev. Professor Joseph Agar Beet, 
D.D.; the second part of ** The Miracles of Christ,”’ 
by Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D., Dean of 
Armagh, and the first part of ‘* The Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land,’ by Rev. George 
Adam Smith, M.A. The title and the few open- 
ing paragraphs of this article may or may not be 
the happiest introduction to the reader which could 
be found, but the article itself cannot fail to surprise 
and charm him. It treats the first of those tive 
parallel zones which with the crossing form the 
groundwork of the whole configuration of the 
country—the coast and the maritime plain. The 
descriptive part is based altogether on personal in- 
vestigation, and is as precise and striking in the 
lines it draws as exquisite and rich in the colors it 
lays on; it is graphic in the highest sense of the 
word, for not one point is left dim and not one 
word is w _ And still more interesting this 
singularly charming picture becomes when the 
writer begins to apply it on the one side to history 
in general, on the other to the moral and religious 
development of the inhabitants of the country. 
That coastline is set singing in the very Psalms. 


The Expository’, Times, Edinburgh and London, 
Feb., 1892. 


An interesting feature of the present number 
forms the article ** Discussions and Notes on the 
Unpardonable Sin,’ by Rev. William Dale, New 
Barnet ; Right Rev. W. Alexander, D.D., Bishop 
of Derry and Raphoe ; Rev. President Edward 
Parker, D.D., Manchester ; Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, 
D.D., Glasgow, and Rev. Daniel Moore, D.D., 
Editor of the Christian Commonwealth ; the notes 
are long or short, practical or theological in their 
bearings, but always suggestive. The list of 
books given in ‘‘My Most Useful Books,’’ by 
Rev. Principal Elmer Harding, M.A., St. Alban’s 
College, Birkenhead, England, as those by which 
he has been benefited the most in his studies, may 
prove of great use to many a young student of 
theology, the more so as the name of each book is 
accompanied with explanatory notes. Of specitically 
expository interest are the papers on Isaiah 
ii. 9-21 ; Hebrews i. 14; Hebrews i. and ii., and 
Ephesians iii. 19. 


Good Words, London, Feb., 1892. 


Besides instalments of fiction and several well-il- 
lustrated sketches. the first part of *‘ London Street 
Life,” by Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A., Morning 
Preacher at the Foundling Hospital; the conclud- 
ing part of ‘‘ Tewkesbury Abbey,”’ by Very Rev. 
H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester 
‘The Manchester Ship Canal,’’ by David Paton, 
etc., the present number contains four interesting 
and impressive Sunday readings on ‘* Questions of 
the Christian Life,’’ by Right Rev. A. W. Thorold, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester ; a new exposition 
of the parable of ‘‘ Lazarus and Dives,’’ by Rev. 
George Matheson, M.A., D.D., Minister of St. 
Bernard’s, Edinburgh, and an amusing article on 
‘Madame Blavatzky and the Theosophical So- 
ciety,’’ by Frank Padmore, M.A., Secretary of the 
Society for Psychical Research, in which the tricks 
employed by the founders of said society are fully 
exposed. 
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The Homiletic Review, New York, 
Toronto, Feb., 1892. 

‘* The Inerrancy of Scripture,’’ by Rev. Principal 
Alfred Cave, B.A., D.D., Hackney College, Lon 
don, England, starts from the thesis that revel: ation 
necessarily implies inerranc y, though inspiration 
does not. What God expressly reveals must be 
true ; but many have come beneath the inspiration 
of His Spirit without being rendered infallible 
thereby. In ‘‘ Athletic Virtues,’’ by President 
William DeWitt Hyde, Bowdoin C olle ‘ge, Bruns- 
wick, Me., each point of an athlete's virtue is de- 
scribed until its principle becomes apparent, and 
then the principle is followed from the sphere of 
athletics to the sphere of homiletics—a light touch 
and aclear, ringing tone. The little essay is a gem 
which leaves every reader in Cebt to the writer. 
* Protestantism and Roman Catholicism as Factors 
in Civilization,’’ by Professor George H. Schodde, 
Ph.D., Columbus, O., is a rapid glance over th: 
field, but sharp enough to sustain the assertion that 
the progress of human society is identical with the 
progress of Protestantism. ‘* Elements of Effec 
tive Preaching,’’ by Rev. R. T. Cross, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is also a bright and striking paper. 


London, 


Methodist Review (bi-monthly), New York, March 
April, 1892. 

‘What is the Resurrection ?"’ by L. R. Fiske 
D.D., LL.D., President of Albion College, gives a 
positive exposition of the doctrine of resurrection 
according to Scripture, interwoven with criticism 
of various false and blinding conceptions. In 
“ The Compulsory Location of Inetlicient Travelling 
Preachers,”’ J. M. Buckley, D.D., LL.D., Editor 
of the Christian Advocate, treats the question what 
to do with a member of an Annual Conference 
who does not make a useful travelling preacher or 
fill acceptably any one of the class of appointments 
at the disposal of a bishop, and treats it with re- 
spect to its principle, the historical precedents, and 
the interpretation of fundamental law. ‘‘ Divorce”’ 
is considered from its various aspects by C. W. 
Smith, D.D.. Editor of the go erie rey 
Adrocate ; Hon. H. L. Sibley, Marietta, »., and H. 
W. Rogers, President of Northwestern t niversity, 
Evanston, Ill. Of particular interest are also ‘ The 
Church in the South,’’ by G. E. P. Albert, D.D., 
Editor of the Southirestern Christian Advocate, and 

The Doctrine of Pan-Slavism,’’ by Rev. Stephen 
Thomoff, Bulgaria. . 


The Missionary Herald, Boston, Feb., 1892. 


Besides a number of interesting ‘‘ Letters from 
the Missions’ in Turkey, China, Japan, Mexico, 
etc., the present number contains a *‘ Sketch of the 
Cesaria Station, Western Turkey,’’ by Rev. W. A. 
Farnsworth, D.D., Cesarea: a report of the suc- 
cess achieved by ‘* The Training School for Girls 
at San Sebastian, Spain,’’ by Rev. William H. 
Gulick, and a very pertinent question, ‘‘ Gold or 
Souls—Which?’ by Mrs. Sarah E. Holbrook, 
Mopumul, Natal, South Africa. 


The Missionary Review of the World, London, New 
York, Toronto, Feb., 1892. 


The present number contains four articles on 
China—‘‘ The Importance of Winning China for 
Christ,’’ by Rev. John R. Hykes, Kiukiang, 
China ; ‘‘ How the Gospel Spreads in China,’’ by 
Rev. John Ross, Moukden, North China; 
** Foreign Influence in China,’’ by Rev. A. P. 
Parker, Shanghai, China, and ‘‘ One of the Faith- 
ful in the Land,”’ by C. J. Vos Kamp, Canton, 
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China. These articles offer a large amount of re- 
liable and much needed information on a subject 
of the greatest importance. As the Chinese 
Empire comprises one fourth of the human race, 
the success or the failure of the Christian mission 
among those peoples will have an influence on the 
history of mankind deeper and more decisive than 
any other historical agency hitherto Known. 


The Newbery House Magazine, London, Feb., 1892. 


In the epening article Rev. Canon Carter gives 
an exposition of the doctrine of ‘‘ The Intercession 
of Christ’’ according to Scripture, with some in- 
troductory remarks on the reasons why that doc- 
trine in later times seems to have grown vaguer 
and dimmer. ‘* Disestablishment and Professor 
Goldwin Smith,’’ by Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D., 
is a sharp answer to an article on disestablishment, 
by Professor Goldwin Smith in the Nineteenth 
Century, emphasizing the change that idea has un- 
dergone since its first appearance, when it simply 
meant ‘‘ disestablishment,’’ while now it really 
means ‘‘ disendowment.’’ For the article ‘‘ Church 
Folk-Lore,’’” by Rev. J. E. Vaux, F.S.A., see 
above. ‘‘ Leaves from the History of the Guilds 
of the City of London,’’ by Charles Welch, traces 
at various points the connection between the Lon- 
don of Saxon times and London of to-day. 


New Englander and Yale Review, New Haven, Feb., 
1892. 


“The Half-Way Covenant,’ by Williston 
Walker, is an exhaustive and final analysis of that 
movement in New England life, learned and clear. 
‘Some of Ibsen’s Women,’’ by Daniel Kilham 
Dodge, makes a distinction between the female 
character in Ibsen's earlier dramas and those of his 
later, ‘‘as though Shakespeare had taken to writ- 
ing socicty plays in the style of ‘Jim the Pen- 
man.’’’ In ‘* Apologetics in the Pulpit’? Frank 
Hugh Foster draws the limits within which apolo- 
getics should be applied in the pulpit, and then gives 
some hints with respect to the proper application. 
‘* Does the Church Believe in the Incarnation ?”’ by 
Charles C. Starbuck, is an argument in the present 
christological debate accepting the proposition that 
Christ’s knowledge of empirical facts was limited 
by His opportunities of gaining it. 


The Old and New Testament Student, Hartford, 
Conn., Feb., 18%2. 


‘The Evidence of Compilation,’’ by Professor 
Henry P. Smith, Lane Theological Seminary, Cin- 
cinnati, O., is a kind of summary which will 
recommend itself to the reader because it is con- 
fined to facts and entirely free of hypothetical in- 
ferences. ‘* The Religious ldeas of the First Book 
of Maccabees,”’ by Frank C. Porter, Yale Divinity 
School, is an analysis of the theological contents of 
that book, and the same character has ‘‘ The Book 
of Ecclesiastes,’’ by Professor F. B. Denio, Ban- 
gor, Me. The number also contains the second 
part of ‘‘ The Discovery and Decipherment of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions,’’ by Robert Francis Har- 
per, Ph.D. 


Our Day, Boston and Chicago, Feb., 1892. 


The ‘‘ Jesuit Aggression in the Public Schools 
of Minnesota’’ contains the spirited report of the 
Minneapolis Union Ministers’ Meeting upon the re- 
cent educational movement in Faribault and Still- 
water, Minn., and uncovers the stealthy movements 
by which the Jesuits try to circumvent the law and 
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infringe upon the American Common School sys- 
tem. Another article, *‘ College Students as Rum- 
sellers,’’ gives a letter from William Lloyd Garri 
son, a son of the celebrated abolitionist, to the 
President and Faculty of Harvard College, arraign- 
ing the secret society of students, D. K. E., for 
rather serious offences, and places the whole affair 
under debate. 


The Review of the Churches, London, Feb., 1892. 


“The Progress of the Churches’’ is depicted by 
Archdeacon Farrar, who writes on the new 
bishops of Carlisle and Sodor and Man ; Bishop 
Harold Browne, the School Board, and the Bible 
and Modern Criticism ; by Dr. Fraser on the Pres- 
byterianism of Archbishop Tait ; Dr. Mackennal, 
on the Congregational Year Book ; Dr. Clifford, 
on the Centenary of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, and Mr. Bunting, on Two New Methodist 
Monthlies. For the article on ‘‘ The Church and 
Labor Problems,’’ see above. Under ‘‘ the Great 
Philanthropies’’ (IV.), the Venerable Archdeacon 
Farrar gives an outline of the origin, organization, 
history, and activity of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The number gives, as usual, a survey of 
the leading articles of the month, of missionary 
progress and problems, of books on religious top- 
Ics, etc. 


The Thinker, London, Feb., 1892. 


The three articles, ‘‘ The Origin and Religious 
Contents of the Psalter,’’ by Rev. Professor W. T. 
Davison, M.A.; ‘‘ Maccabean Psalms,’’ by Rev. 
Professor W. H. Bennett, M.A., and ‘* Canon 
Cheyne's Bampton Lectures on the Psalter,’’ by 
tev. Professor A. R. 8. Kennedy, B.D., are criti- 
cisms of Canon Cheyne’s recently published work 
on the Psalter, doubting his methods and rejecting 
his results, though without making any positive 
assertions with respect to the traditional standpoint. 
‘*The Greatness of John the Baptist,” by Rev. 
Principal David Brown, D.D., is an historical and 
psychological exposition of the position which John 
the Baptist occupies in the economy of the Church 
of God, and ‘*‘ Our Lord's Knowledge as Man,”’ by 

tev. Professor W. F. Adeney, M.A.. is a very able 

contribution to that series of christological re- 
searches which were started when radical critics 
asserted that the One Hundred and Tenth Psalm was 
not written by David, while conservative scholars 
appeal to the authority of our Lord, who evidently 
ascribes the Psalm to David. 


The Young Man, London, Feb., 1892. 


The story by Tighe Hopkins, ‘‘ The Letting of 
Quinto,’’ has two good qualities—to be very short, 
not larger than a medium-sized cup of coffee, and 
to be very amusing, as harmlessly exhilarating as 
a cup of good coffee. Sound and alive are also the 
two pieces on ‘“‘ The Best Use of Leisure,’’ of which 
the first, by Edmund Gosse, demands free moments 
in a thronged life for the same reason as open 
squares are wanted in a thronged city ; while the 
other, by A. W. W. Dale, M.A., points out that 
the leisure of a young man must be a preparation 
for the leisure of his manhood. Of the same char- 
acter is the first instalment of ‘*‘ Studies of Heads,” 
by Edward Garrett, calling attention to the fact 
that ‘‘the man with a great deal of his head in his 
collar is not to be ignored.’’ Nor is the harmony 
of the whole number broken when the articles rise 
in seriousness and gravity, as ‘‘ Platform and Pul- 
pit,’ by T. Davidson, and ‘* Young Men of the 
Bible,’* by C. 8. Horne. 





MAGAZINE OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS 


THE ANDOVER SREVIEW. 
Boston, February, 1892. 
Ethnic Religion in its Relation to Christi- 


anity. Prof. GERHART. 
President Hype. 
Theology to the 
Church of To-day Prof. PFLEIDERER. 


Our Ethical Resources 
The Duty of Scientific 


The Figures of Homer 


Miss JUL 1A H. CaVERNO. 


** Rembrandt as Educator 


H. C. Brerwita, Pu.D. 
Prof. TUCKER. 


* Life in Himself.” 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA (QUARTERLY). 


Oberlin, Ohio, January, 1892. 


Authenticity and Inspiration of the Script- 
ures. Kev. James H. Farrcwi.p, D.D. 
Socialism in its Bearings on Capital, Labor, 


and Poverty. 


Rev. JaMEs Macereeor, D.D. 


Resurrection and Judgment. IT. 


I al 
Rev. Epmvunp B. Fairrre.p, D.D., LL.D. 


Science and Prayer. IV. 


Wi 1AM W. KINSLEY. 


Prophetic Testimony to the Pentateuch. 
Rev “Aecinagl ecsersng D.D. 
The Miracles of the Bible 


tev. ABEL HINZINGER, PH.D. 


THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 

New York, February, 1892. 

The Louisiana Lottery : Its History. 
EpGark Howarp Farrar. 
Some Incidentals of Quasi-Public Charity, 
ALEX ANDER JOHNSON, 
IsaBEL HAMPTON 
ALICE MILLER. 


District Nursing 
The Hull-House 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. 
SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON. 
White Slaves: The Oppression of Worthy 
Poor. JosEepu LEE. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT (BI-MONTHLY). 
New York, February, 1892. 
The Influence of Association. 
Rev. W. C. WiLBor, Pa.D. 
Calvinism and Art. 
Dr. ABRAHAM KUYPER. 
Matter and Man 
Rev. CHARLES W. MriLiarp, Pu.D. 
Doubts and Doubters. 
v. J. G. ADaMs. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
January, 1892. 
Gore's Bampton Lectures. 
Bishop Ellicott on Oid Testament Criti- 
cism. 
Recent Works on Natural Religion. 
Driver's Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament 
Bishop Charles Wordsworth’s Autobi- 
ography 
Patristic Evidence and the Gospel Chro- 
nology 
The Spanish Calendar, 1: 538 42. 
Swift's Life and Writ : 
England in the Eight een th Century. 
The Progress of Classical Studies. 
The Church Missionary Society and Pros- 
elytism. 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW 
(QUARTERLY). 
Nashville, Tenn,, January, 1892, 
History of Infant Baptism. 
Rev, Prof, J. D. Kirkpatrick, D,D, 
St, Paul and the Roman Law. 
’, E. Bat, LL.D. 
Historical Sketches of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Churches in Dlinois, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, East Tennessee, and 
Indiana. 
Seven Failures of Ultra-Calvinism. 
Rev. JOHN MILLER. 
The Idea of God. Rev. B. MARGESON, 
The Possibilities of Salvation a Common 
Heritage. tev. JoHN L. RoBINson. 
Sin : Its Origin, and the Effect of Adam’s 
Sin on his Posterity. 
Rev. J. T. A. HENDERSON. 
Social Life in the Church. 
Rev. J. G. PATTON. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
London, February, 1892. 
Dr. Driver's Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment Literature. 
Rev. Prof. T 
The Doctrine of the 
New Testament. II. 
Rev. Prof Josern Acar Bert, D.D. 
The —_ les of Christ. II. 
Very Rev. G. A. Cuapwick, D.D. 
The Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. 1. 
Rev. GEorGE ADAM SmitH, M.A. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edinburgh and London, February, 1892. 
Two Old Testament Scholars. 

Rev. Prof. A. B. Davrpson, LL.D. 
My Most Useful Books 

Rev. Principal ELwer Harprine, M.A. 
The Early Narratives of Genesis. 

Rev. Prof. HERBERT E. Ryve, M.A. 
Discussions and Notes on the Unpardon- 
able = 

Rev. WriLt1aM DALE. 

Right Rev. W. ALEXANDER, D.D. 

Rev. President EpwarRp PARKER, D.D. 

Rev. ANDREW A. Bonar, D.D. 

Rev. DANIEL Moork, D.D. 
Apologetics. Rev. Prof. J. S. BANKs. 
Expository Papers: Isaiah ii. 9-21; He- 

brews i. 14; Hebrews i., ii. ; Ephesians 
iii. 19 


. K. Creyne, D.D 
Atonement in the 


GOOD WORDS. 
London, February, 1892. 
The Magic Ink. III, IV. 
WILLIAM Brack. 
Madame Blavataky and the Theosophical 
Society. FRANK Popmorg, M.A. 
London Street - _ 2. 
A. R. BucKLanp, M A. 
John es ee s A. Rornert WALKER. 
The Manchester Ship Canal. 
Davip Paton. 
Lazarus and Dives. 
GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. 
Tewkesbury Abbey. 
The DEAN OF GLOUCESTER. 
The Moon. I. Sir S. A. Bau, LL.D. 
Alston Crucis. IIT., IV. 
HELEN Suiprton. 
Questions of the Christian Life. 
The Lorp Bishop oF WINCHESTER. 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW. 
New York, London. Toronto, February, 
e2. 
The Inerrancy of Scripture. 
Rev. Principal ALFRED Cave, B.A., D.D. 
The Microscope. 
Prof. OepEN Doremvs, M.D., LL.D. 
Athletic Virtues. 
President Wittiam De Witt Hype 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism as 
Factors in Civilization. 
Prof. Georee H. Scnoppr, Pu.D. 
Elements of Effective Preaching. 
Rey. R. T. Cross. 


METHODIST REVIEW (BI-MONTHLY). 
New York, March-April, 1892. 
What is the Resurrection ? 
L. R. Fiske, D.D., LL.D. 
The Compulsory Location of Inefficient 
Travelling _— hers. 
. M. Bucktey, D.D., LL.D. 
Divorce. C. W. Smiru, D.D. 
H. L. Scuuey. 
H. W. Rogers, LL.D. 
The Church in the South. 
A. E, P. ALBERT, D.D. 
Methodist Laymen. 
T. A. Goopwrn, D.D. 
William Wordsworth. 
Rev. A. CopLanp. M.A. 
The Doctrine of Pan-Slavism. 
Rev. STEPHEN THOMOFF. 


THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 
Boston, February, 1892. 


Tabular View of the Missions of the A. B. 
c. F. M. for the Year 1890-91 


[ March, 


PERIODICALS. 


Sketch of the Cesarea Station 
ev. W. A. FARNsSwortnh, D. J) 
The Training Schools for Girls at San s. 
bastian Rev. WiniiaM H. Guin 
Gold or Soulse—Which * 
Mrs. Sarau E. Ho_aroos 
Letters from the Missions 


kK 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE 
WORLD. 


London, New York, Toronto, 
1892 


= Importance of Winning China 
rist Rev. Joun R. Hy xt 
How the Gospel Spreads in China 
Rev. JOHN Roxs 
Foreign Influence in China 
Rev. A. P. PARKE 
The Great Missionary U prising 
Rev. DL 
An Evangelistic Tour in Japan 
Rev. FREDERICK 8S. CURT:+ 
One of the Faithful of the Land 
Cc. J. Vos Kaw 


THE NEWSERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


London, February, 1892 


LEONA 


The Intercession of Christ 
Rev. Canon CARTER 
Disestablishment and Professor Goldw 
Smith Rev, Henry Hayman, DD) 
Church Folklore 
Rev. J. E. Vavx, F.S.A 
Sydney Smith. Mrs. L. B. WaLForp, 
No Compromise, XXIV.-XXVIII. 
HELEN HETHERINGTON aril 
Rev. DARWIN BuRTON 
Laurence Oliphant 
tev. Canon W. J. Knox Litrr: 
Guilds of the City of en 
TARLES WELSH 
The Story that Rex Told his Wife 
*FLeur-pe-Lys 
An Affair of Honor. ALIiceE WEBE? 
NEW ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW 
New Haven, February, 1892 
The Half-Way Covenant. 
WILLISTON WALKE 
Some of Ibsen's — n 
JANIEL KILHAM Donat 
Apologetics in the P ulpit 
FRANK Hvuea Foster 
In Early September with the Birds 
Does the Church Believe in the Incar 
nation ? CHarvrs ©. STARBUCK 
Distinguishing Marks on Ballots 
Henry T. BLak? 
Taxation of Church Property 
Independence in Politics 
LINTON SATTERTHWAIT 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDENT. 
Hartford, Conn., February, 1892. 
James Strong, 8.T.D., LL.D. 
tev. J. W. MENDENHALL, D.D 
The Evidence of Compilation. 
Prof. Henry P. Smitu 
The Religious Ideas of the First Book of 
Maccabees. Prof. Frank C. Porter. 
The Discovery and Decipherment of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
RoBertT Francis Harrer, Pu.D 
The Book of Ecclesiastes 
Prof. F. B. Dento 
The Founding of the Christian Church 
CLYDE W. VoTaw 


OUR DAY. 
Boston and Chicago, February, 1892. 


University Extension in the United States 
Prof. E. J. James 


Jesuit Aggression in the Public Schools of 


Minnesota. 
Robert Browning's Theology. 
College Studentsa as Rumsellers. 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 
Rights and Wrongs of the Red Men. 
Boston Monday Lectures. JosEerpH Cook. 
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' THE REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. 
London, February, 1892. 
The Progress of the Churches 
Archdeacon FARRAR. 
Dr. FRASER. 
Dr. MACKENNAL. 
Dr. CLIFFORD. 
Mr. BunTina. 
The Church and Labor Problems. 
Right Rev. the Lonp BisHorp of WAKE 
FIELD. 
Sir Joun Gorst. 
The WARDEN oF TOYNBEE HALL. 
Rev. H. T. SMART. 
Mr. Ben ‘TILLETT 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Ven, Archdeacon FARRAR. 


Golden Dust. 
Our Bible 


Rev 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Edinburgh, London and Dublin, Febru 


Jus 2 
ary, 1892 Psalter 


Rev. Prof. W 


Half-Brothers. VI.-XI Maccabean Psalms 


HesBa STRETTON. Rev. Prof. W. H. Bennett, M.A 


CONTENTS OF THE MARCH MAGAZINES. 
Suwmary of contents : William Dean Howells’s new novel, 
The World of Chance,’ begins in Harper's Magazine for 
March. Judging from the opening chapters alone, this story 
promises to outrival in interest anything hitherto written by 
that distinguished author. This number of the magazine is 
also especially strong in American subjects, Julian Ralph con- 
tributes a graphic article on “The Capitals of the North 
west"’=-meaning the twin cities of Minnesota and the twin lake 
ports, Duluth and Superior—in which he gives some surprising 
figures regarding the phenomenal growth and prosperity of 
those cities. In another article, entitled Talking Musquash” 
which article is superbly illustrated from drawings by Rem 
ington—the same writer concludes his wonderfully entertain 
ing description of the Hudson Bay country and the fur-trading 
industry of the Northwest. Edward Anthony Bradford writes 
an able and trenchant article on ‘*‘ America for the Americans,” 
The very interesting series of *‘ Personal Recollections of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne,”* by Horatio Bridge, is brought to a 
conclusion. William McLennan, in the unique dialect of the 
French-Canadian Aahitant?, tells the atory of “‘ Johnnie Rawson 
und Chunky Peters,’ which is illustrated by Reinhart. In an 
article on * Our Gray Squirrels'*—illustrated by J. C. Beard 
Ernest Ingersoll. in his usual engaging manner, gives a careful 
study of the habits and characteristics of these interesting 
little creatures. The second of the noteworthy series of Dan 
ube articles, ‘From the Black Forest to the Black Sea,” 
strengthens the good impressions made by the first. It is 
written by Poultney Bigelow and richly illustrated by Alfred 
Parsons and F. D. Millet. Mr. De Blowitz. in another chapter 
of his memoirs, entitled “‘ Alfonso XII. Proclaimed King of 
Spain,”’ gives a characteristic account of a remarkable feat of 
journalism, which led to his appointment as chief correspon- 
dent of the London Times in Paris. With an article on the 
** London of George the Second,”’ which is profusely illustrat 
ed by E. A. Abbey and others, Walter Besant brings his valu- 
able and very popular series of London papers to aclose. Con 
stance Fenimore Woolson contributes an Italian story, ** Doro 
thy,” which is appropriately illustrated from drawings by C. 
S. Reinhart. The Editorial Departments are conducted, as 
usual, by George William Curtis, William Dean Howells, and 
Charles Dudley Warner. 


The following is the contents of the Century for March : 
Portrait of Paderewski, engraved by T. Johnson, frontispiece; 
‘St Paul's Cathedral,” Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer ; “* The 
Naulahka,”’ a etory of West and East, Rudyard Kipling and 
Wolcott Balestier; ‘‘I Saw the Clouds at Morning's Hour,” 
Langdon Elwyn Mitchell; ‘‘ The United States Fish Commis- 
sion,’’ some of its works, Richard Rathbun; ‘ Character- 
istics," IV., S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. ; “* Genius within Hearing 
of Death,’’ Charlotte Fiske Bates ; ‘* Giorgione ™ (Italian old 
Masters), W. J. Stillman; notes and engravings by T. Cole ; 
“The Bluebird,’ Richard E. Burton ; ‘* Paderewski: A Crit- 
ical Study,’* William Mason; ‘ Paderewski: A Biographical 
Sketch,’ Fanny Morris Smith; *‘‘ How Paderewski Plays, 
Richard Watson Gilder ; ‘‘ Gay's Romance,” by the author of 
‘The Anglomaniacs,’’ Mre. Burton Harrison ; *‘ My Enemy,” 
Alice Williams Brotherton ; ‘* Middle Georgia Rural Life,” 
Richard Malcolm Johnston; “ Ol’ Pap’s Flaxen’’ (in three 
parts), Part I., Hamlin Garland; ‘* The Silver Thaw," Charles 
G. D. Roberts; ‘“* The Nature and Elements of Poetry,” I 
Oracles Old and New, Edmund Clarence Stedman; “ Our 
Tolstoi Club,’ Dorothy Prescott ; ‘* Love and Life,’ Julie M. 
Lippmann ; portrait of Miss Beatrice Goelet, painted by John 
8S. Sargent; ‘‘The Village Romance,’ Viola Roseboro’ ; 
“Ode to Spring,’’ Mrs. James T. Fields ; ‘Love is a Bird,” 
William Prescott Foster; ‘The Farmer and Railway Legis- 
Jation.”” Henry C. Adams; ‘* When from the Tense Cords of 
that Mighty Lyre,*’ Thomas Bailey Aldrich; ** An Acquaint- 


Not Laughed Down. 


Authority and Faith 
Rey. Canon Scott-HoLianp, M.A. 

A Seven-Centuried Home 
GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD 
The Home Secretary. 


The Master Worker 
The Jewish Colony in London. II 


The Origin and Religious Contents of the 
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Canon Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures on the 
Psalter. 
Rev. Prof. A. R. 8S. Kennepy, B.D 
The Greatness of John the Baptist. 
Rev. Principal Davip Brown, D.D 
Asaph or Isaiah ? 
Il. Rev. A. Lukyn WiiutaMs, M. 
CARMEN SyLvA. Studies in the Minor Prophets 
Rev. 8. A. Tippee Rev. J. T. L. Maaes, B. : 
Our Lord's Knowledge as Man 
Rev. Prof. W. F. Apeney, D. 


THE YOUNG MAN. 
London, February, 1892. 

The Letting of Quinta. Tieone HorKixs 
The Best Use of Leisure. 

EpMUND Gosse. 

A. W. Date, M.A 
Scientific Hobbies. FRANK BALLARD, A.M 
Studies of Heads. EDWARD GARRETT. 
Echoes from the Study. W.J. Dawson 
Young Men of the Bible C. 8. Horne. 
George Meredith. W. J. Dawson, 
The World of Business, J. H. OsBoRNE 
Platform and Pulpit, T. Davipson 


E. J. Harpy, M.A 


Mrs. BREWER 


RoBERTSON Croom. 
Rev. Canon Tatpot, M.A. 
Natural Chloroform 

Four Boys of Long Ago 
Marrin Lewis, B.A 


THE THINKER, 


London, February, 1892. 


Rev. T. Woop 


T. Davison, M.A. 


ance with 
Boyesen, 


Hans Christian Andersen,’ Hjalmar Hjorth 

SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE for March contains : “* Echoes of the 
Waltz,” frontispiece (see American Illustration of To-day), 
from a painting by C.S. Reinhart. ‘‘On a Bust of General 
Grant.”’ by James Russell Lowell, with a fac-simile of a part 
of Mr. Lowell s manuscript. ‘‘ The Water-Route from Chicago 
to the Ocean,’ by Charles C, Rogers. Lieutenant U. 8S. N y 
drawings by Carlton T. Chapman and Victor Pérard, engrav- 
ing by E. H. Del'Orme, C. I. Butler. and Van Ness, with 
three maps. ‘‘A New England Kismet,’ by Alice Morse 
Earle. ‘* Small Country Places,’ by Samuel Parsons, Jr., 
Superintendent of Parks, New York, drawings by Victor 
Pérard, engraving by Witte, Van Ness, C. I. Butler, Varley, 
and George Del‘Orme. ‘‘ The Wrecker” (chapters xviii.—xix.), 
by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne (begun in 
Augnet. 1891—to be continued), with a full-page illustration 
by W. L, Metcalf. ‘“ American Illustration of To-day,”’ third 
(concluding) paper, by William A. Coffin, with examples of 
the work of Edwin A. Abbey, C. 8, Reinhart, Joseph Pennel), 
Howard Pyle, A. B. Frost, W. T. Smedley, T. de Thulstrup, 
O. H. Bacher, 8. W. Van Schaick, Frederic Remington, A E 
Sterner, Chester Loomis, and C, D, Gibson. ‘* Paris Theatres 
and Concerts’ (II. The Opéra, the Opéra-Comique, and the 
Conservatoire), by William F, Apthorp, drawings by Sini- 
baldi, Eugéne Morand, Kenyon Cox, and 0. H, Bacher, en- 
graving by Peckwell, E. H. Del’Orme, and Merrill. ‘‘ The 
Reflections of a Married Man” (chapters i.-iii.), by Robert 
Grant, to run through four numbers. ‘ Two Portraits,”’ by 
Lloyd McKim Garrison, with a decoration by Frank Fowler. 
“Speed in Locomotives:”’ I. The Limitations of Fast Run- 
ning, by M. N. Forney, Editor Railroad and Engineering 
Journal; II. Train-Speed # Question of Transportation, by 
Theodore N. Ely, General Superintendent Motive Power, 
Pennsylvania R. R.: WI. A Practical Experiment, by H. 


Walter Webb, Third Vice-President, New York Central. “ A 
Girl of Pompeii,” by Edward 8. Martin. The Point of 


View, The Ethics of ‘‘ Unloading’ 


Wordsworth’s Arcady 
—A Weak Point of the Specialist ‘ 


** Scholars in Politics.* 


THe contents of the ATLANTIC MontHLy for March are ae 
follows: “An Old English Township,’ Brooke Herford ; 
** Don Orsino”™ (vi., vii), F. Marion Crawford ; ‘** Through the 
Rushes,”’ Florence Earle Coates; ‘ Harvest-Tide on the 
Volga,”’ Isabel F. Hapgood : ‘* The Children’s Poets,’’ Agnes 
Repplier ; ** A Belle of St. Valerien,”’ Joel Chandler Harms ; 
‘The Little Children of Cybele.’ Edith M. Thomas: 
“Thomas Chandler Haliburton.’ F. Blake Crofton; ‘“* The 
American Pessimist,“’ Gamaliel Bradford, Jr, ; ** Doubts about 
University Extension.’’ George Herbert Palmer: ‘* A Meta- 
morphosis,"’ Elizabeth Backus Mason; * A Village Watch- 
Tower,” Kate Douglas Wiggin ; ‘‘ Why the Men of ‘61 Fought 
for the Union,’ Jacob Dolson Cox: ** A Political Parallel.’ 
* Recent French Essays,” ** The Figure of Columbus,”* ** Oid 
Furniture in New England,” “Comment on New Books,” “The 
Contributors’ Club.” 


** A Soldie 


Liprtncott’s MaGaztne for March contains : ‘3 
3 “The Newspaper- 


Secret,’ by Capt, Charles King, U.S 
Man as a Confidant’’ (the Journalist Series), by A. 

Watrous; ‘Horsemanship and Polo” (Athletic Series), by 
Foxhall Keene ; ** One Hundred Miles an Hour,’ by Charles 
R. Deacon; ‘* Days and Nights” (a poem), by Anne Reeve 
Aldrich ; ‘* Pompthero,”’ by Lillian A, North; ‘‘Ibsen‘s 
Earlier Work,” - C. H. Herford; ** Rebuilding the Navy” 
(illustrated), by Harry P, Mawson ; ‘‘ The Balance” (a poem), 
by S, Decatur Smith. Jr.; ‘Touch and Go,” by M. G, 
McClelland ; ‘* Defeat’ (a quatrain), by Clinton Scollard ; 
** An Independent Theatre,”’ by Edward Fuller ; ‘ The Inde 
pendent or Free Theatre of New York,” by James L, Ford ; 
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** Sleep” (a poem), by Ruth Johnston ; ‘“ After Life's Storm” 
(a quatrain), by Nora C. Franklin; * Getting There,” by 
Robert Timsol; ‘As it Seems ;’’ ‘* With the Wits” (illus- 
trated by leading artists), 


THE CosMopoLiTaN for March contains the following : 
Frontispiece, from a water-color by Leon Moran; ‘The 
Cathedral at Cologne,” illustrated, Elizabeth Bisland ; ** Fair 
Imogen upon the Stage,”’ illustrated, Charles E. L, Wingate ; 
** Strawberry Hill and the Countess Waldegrave,”’ illustrated, 
Adam Badeau ; ** An Episode in Mexico,” illustrated by F, 
Hopkinson Smith, Eleanor Seymour Sea; ‘ From an Ex- 
Guardsman’s Note-Book,” illustrated, Henry Arthur Herbert, 
Thomas Donnelly ; ** Trailing Yew.”’ illustrated by C, R. 
Grant, Patience Stapleton; ‘A Night with a Leopard,” 
illustrated by D. ©, Beard, Macmahon Challinor; ‘* The 
Political Cartoons” of John Tenniel, illustrated by F. G, 
Atwood and from Punch, E, C, Reynolds; ‘* The Colum- 
bian World’s Fair.’ illustrated by Harry Fenn, M, H, De 
Young ; ** The Touch of the Wand (poem), William Water- 
field ; ** The Archbishop's Unguarded Moment,” illustrated by 
Charles Howard Johnson, Oscar Fay Adams ; * Problems of 
Aerial Navigation,” illustrated by F.G. Atwood and J, N. 
Hutchins, the Editor; ** Social Problems,’’ Edward Everett 
Hale ; ‘A War-Time Postscript; “American Fiction Again,” 
Brander Matthews, 





MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOGICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


{Any of these books may be ordered through the Christian 
Literature Co.] 


Adductus. I dominatori della Chiesa. Venezia, 1891. 
Pp. 481, 8vo. (5 mk ) 

Alford, B. HH  Nutford Place Sermons, preached in St. 
Luke's Church, Nutford Place. London: Stott, 1892. Pp. 
2338, p. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Allen, A.J.C. The Church Catechism : Its History and 
Contents. A mannal for teachers and students. London: 
Longmans, 1892. Pp. 220, p. 8vo, 38. 6d. 

_Andrews, Samuel J. The Life of our Lord upon the 
Earth Considered in its Historical, Chronological, and Geo- 
graphical Relations. A new and wholly revised edition. New 
York : Scribners, 1892. Pp. xxvii., 651, 8vo, $2.50. (Orig- 
inally published 1863,) ; 

Armknecht, 0. Die Hoffnung der Kirche und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir das christliche Leben. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1892. Pp. iv., 132, 8vo, 1.50 mk. 

Assyriologische Bibliothek, herausgegeben von Frdr. 
Delitzsch und Paul Haupt. 8. Band. Inhalt: Sassumukin, 
K6nig von Babylonien 668-648 vor Christum. Inschriftliches 
Material fiber den Beginn seiner Regierung. Grossentheils 
zum 1. Male herausgegeben und erlautert von C. F. Lehmann. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1891. Pp. xiv., 173, 118, mit 47 auto- 
graphischen und 1 lichtdruchten Tafeln, 4to, 40 mk. (I. 1-4; 
If. ; WT. 1; IV.-VI.; VIII. und IX., 354 mk.) 

Avenarius, Richard, Prof., Dr. Der menschliche Welt- 
begriff. Leipzig: Reisland, 1892. Pp. xxiv., 133, 8vo, 4 mk. 

Avencebrolis (ibn Gebirol). Fons Vite ex arabico in 
latinum translatus ab Johanne Hispano et Dominico Gundis 
salino, Ex codicibus Parisinis, Amploniano, Columbino 
primum edidit Clem. Baeumker. Fasc. I. (Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Texte und 
Untersuchungen herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Clem. Baeum- 
ker. 1. Band. 2. Heft.) Miinster i. W.: Aschendorff, 1892. 
Pp. vii., 71, 8vo, 2.75 mk. 

Baily, T. L., Rev. Open Ways. Philadelphia: Am. Bapt. 
Pub. Soc., 1892. Pp. 304, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

_ Berthand, A. Sancti Angustini doctrina de pulchro 
ingenuisque artibus e variis illius operibus excerpta. Pp. xii., 
116, p. 8vo. Poitiers: Oudin. 1892. 

Berthelet, G. La Elezione del Papa. Storia e documenti. 
Roma: Forzani, 1891. Pp. viii.. 318, 8vo, 3 1. 

Bevan, A A., M.A. A Short Commentary on the Book of 


Daniel. For the use of students. London: Frowde, 1892. 
Pp. 230, 8vo, 8s. 





_Blake, B. How to Read the Prophets: Being the Prophe- 
cies Arranged Chronologically in their Historical Setting. 
With explanations, maps, and glossary. Edinburgh: Clark, 
1892. Pp. 230, p. 8vo, 4s. 

Boileau, J., Abbé. Le Livre de l’Ecclésiaste, ou le dis- 
cours inspiré du roi Salomon sur le soverain bien. Paraphrase. 
Paris: Dumoulin, 1892. Pp. 80, 8vo. 

Bonk, Hugo De Davide, Israelitaroam rege. Pare I.: 
Queestiones critic et historice in fontes habiwe. I. Disser- 
tation. K6nigsberg i. Pr.: Koch, 1891. Pp. 78, 8vo, 1 mk. 

Bonney, T.G. Christian Doctrines and Modern Thought. 
The Boyle Lectures for 1891. London: Longmans, 1892. Pp. 
190, p. 8vo, 5s. 
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Bosc, Ernest. Isis dévoilée, on l'Egyptologie sacréc. 
(Hieroglyphes, papyrus, livres d°Hermes, religion, mythes, 
symboles.) Paris: Chamuel, 189. Pp. vi., 312, 18mo, 4 fr. 


Bourne, W. St. H. Studies of the Spiritual Life: 4 
Series of Mission Addresses. London: Skeftington, Isgz, 
Pp. 116, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Brandt, Samuel, Prof., Dr. Ueber die Entstehungsver 
h&ltnisse der Prosaschriften des Lactantius und des Buches de 
mentibus persecutorum. Wien: Tempsky, 1892. Pp. 138, 
8vo, 2.60 mk. 

Broad Churchman: A Catechism of Christian Pantheism. 
London : Sonnenschein, 1892. Pp. 188, p. Svo, 1s. 

Brookes, James H. Chaff and Wheat: A Defence of 
Verbal Inspiration. New York: Revell, 1892. Pp. 46, 16mo, 
15 cts. 

Brooks, Phillips, Rt. Rev.. D.D. The Symmetry of Life 
An address to young men. _ Reprinted from ** Second Series” 
of Sermons. New York: Dutton, 1892. Pp. 32, 12mo, 25 cts 


Biichler, Adolf. Untersuchungen zur Entstehung und 
Entwickelung der hebrilischen Accente. 1. Theil Die 
a der verticalen Bestandtheile in der Accentuation 
des hebriisches Bibeltextes und ihre masoretische Bedeutung 
Wien: Tempsky, 1882. Pp. 182, 8vo, 3 60 mk. 

Buhl, F. Canon and Text of the Old Testament. Trans 
lated by Rev. John Macpherson. Edinburgh: Clark, 1892 
Pp. 250, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Byars, William Vincent. The Tempting of the King: A 
Study of the Law. In 3 parts. Part 1, Bathsheba ; Part 2, 
Uriah, Part 3, Nathan. St. Louis: Alban, 1892. Pp. ii., 53, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Canet, V. Simon de Montfort et la croisade contre les 
Albigeois. Lille : Brouwer, 1892. Pp. 296, 8vo. 

Carradine, B., Rev., DD. Church Entertainments : 
Twenty Objections. Syracuse: Hall, 1892. Pp. 97, 12mo, 
50 cts. 

Chaplin, M.A. Chimes for the Times. With a preface 
by Rev. W. Lancelot Holland. London: Wileman, 1892. 
Pp. 124, p. 8vo, 2s. (Religious Poetry.) 

Chemnitz, M. Vonder Ursache der Siinde und von der 
Zufalligkeit. Aus dem Locis fibersetzt von W. Hiibener 
Dresden ; Naumann, 1891. Pp. iv., 87, 8vo, 1 mk. 


Chroust, Ant., Dr. Tageno, Ansbert, und die Historia 
Perigrinorum. Drei Kritische Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
des Kreuzzuges Friederichs I. Graz: Styria, 1891. Pp. viii., 
205, 8vo, 5 mk. 

Church, R. W. Village Sermons Preached at Whatley. 
London : Macmillan, 1892. Pp. 316, p. 8vo. 16s. 

Ciolli, A. Spicilegio casistico morale e canonico. Firenze, 
1891. Pp. x., 524, 16mo. (4 mk.) 

Coltman, Robert, Jr., M.D. The Chinese, their Present 
and Future; Medical, Political and Social. Philadelphia: 
Davis ; London : Davis, 1891. Pp. viii., 212, 8vo, cloth, $1.75, 
108. 

Computation of 666, and Its Relation to Anti-Christian 
Systems, but having Reference to a Person, the Coming Anti- 
christ, who is to be Overthrown by the Sun of Righteousness. 
By two servants of Christ. Londen: Nisbet, 1801. Pp. 406, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Congregational Year Book, 1892. London: Congrega- 
tional Union, 1892. 8vo, 3s. . 

Correns, Paul, Dr. Die dem Bocihius filslich zugeschrie- 
bene Abhandlung des Dominicus Gundisalvi de Unitate 
Herausgegeben und _ philosophiegeschichtlich behandelt. 
(Beitrige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. 
Texte und Untersuchungen herausgegeben Von Prof. Dr. 
Clem. Baeumker, 1. Band, 1. Heft., Mfinster i. W.: Aschen- 
dorff, 1892. Pp. 56, 8vo, 2 mk. 

Cougny, Gaston, Prof. L’'Art antiqne, Egypte, Chaldée, 
Assyrie, Perse, Asie Mineure, Phénicie. Choix de lectures sur 
Mhistoire de l'art, lesthétique et l'archéologie, accompagné de 
notes explicatives, historiques et bibliographiques, conforme 
aux derniers programmes de l’enseignement secondaire mod- 
erne. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1892. Pp. iv., 350, 8vo. 


Cutts, E.L. Notes of Lessons on the Church in the New 
Testament. Withmap. London: C. K. Soc., 1892. Pp. 166, 
p. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Cyclopeedia of Natural Teachings. Being a selection of 
facts, observations, suggestions, illustrations, examples, and 
illustrative hints taken from all departments of inanimate 
nature. With an introduction by Hugh Macmillan, LL.D. 
New York : Whittaker, 1892. Pp. xvi., 552, 8vo, $2.50. 

Damian, Pater, der Held von Molokai. Freiburg i. Br. : 
1891. Pp. 85, 12mo, 80 pf. 

Darras, G.S. Storia generale della chiesa dal principio 
dell’ éra cristiana ai nostri giorno. Vol. Torino, 1891. 
16mo. (18 nk.) 

Davis, A. The Hebrew Accents of the Twenty-one Books 
of the Bible. London: Nutt, 1892. Cr. 8vo, 3s, 6d 
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Delabarre. Edmund Burke, tiber Bewegungsempfind- 
ungen. Dissertation. Freiburg i. Br.: Fock, 1891. Pp. vi., 
111, 8vo, 3 mk. 


De la Broise, R. Mamerti Clandiani vita ejusque doc- 
trina de anima hominis. Thesis. Paris : Retaux-Bray, 1892. 
Pp. XXv., 221, p. 8vo, 


Didiot, Jules. Cours de théologie Catholique. Logique 
superuaturelle subjective. Lille: Lefort, 1892. Pp. xvi., 557, 
&vO. 

Dieckmann, Aug. Die Lehre von der Rechtferttigung 
aus den Glanben vom ethischen Gesic — aus dargestellt. 
Programm. Worms, 1891. Pp. 30, 4to. 


Dijk, Is. van. Blaise Pascal, Girolamo Savonarola, Jeanne 
d’Arc. Historische Schetzen. Arnh : Swuan, 1891. Pp. iv., 
175, 8vo, 1.50 fl. 


Dreves, G. M. Analecta Hymnica medii aevi. XI. Hymni 
inediti. Liturgische Hymnen des Mittelalters aus Hand- 
schriften und Wiegendrucken, Uebersetzt von——. 2. Folge. 
Leipziz: Reisiand, 1892. Pp. 274, 8vo, 8 mk. 


Ellis, J. J. Thomas Cromwell. London : Nisbet, 1892. 
Pp. 110, 12mo, Is. (* Men with a Mission"’ Series.) 


Emery, L. Religion et Théologie. Legon inaugurale 
faite & VUniversité de Lausanne. Lausanne : Rouge, 1891. 
Pp. 26, 8vo. 

Euting, Jul. Sinaitischen Inschriften. Herausgeben mit 
Unterstiitzung der Kéniglichen preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. -Berlin : Reimer, 1891. Pp. xii., 92, mit 40 
autographischen Tafein. 24 mk 


Ewald, P. Der * geschichtliche Christus” und die synop- 
tischen Kvangelien. Kin Vortrag. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1891. 
Pp. iv., 35, 8vo, 75 pf. 

Finke, H. Konzilien-Studien zur Geschichte des 13. 
Jahrhunderts. Eryginzungen und Berichtungen zu Hefele- 
—— r * Conciticngeschichte’ Binde V. und VI. Minster 

: Regensburg, 1sv2. Pp. vii., 123, Svo, 2.40 mk 


Fourriére, Abbé. La Bible travestie par Homére Iliade. 
Tom. I. Fa 1. Introduction. Chants 1-111. Amiens : 
RNousseau- Leroy, 1891. Pp. xxiv., 160, 12mo, 


Frank, Frdr. Die Kirche und die Juden. Eine Studie. 
Regensburg : Verlags-Austalt, 1892. Pp. iii., 79, 8vo, 1 mk. 


Frank, Fr. G. R., Prof., Dr. Dogmatische Studien. Leip- 
zig : Deicnert, 1891. Pp. iv., 135, Svo, 2 mk. 


Fredericks, J. De secte der Lolsten of Antwerpeche 
Libertijuen (1525-1545). Eligius Pruystinck (Loy de Schalie- 
decker) en zijneaanhangers. °S Hage : Nijhoif, 1891, Pp. 60, 
t4, Svo, 1.80 ti. 

Funk, ss. Die haggadischen Elemente inden Homilien des 
Aphraates, des persischen Weisen. Frankfurt a. M.: Kauff 
mann, IS8Y1. Pp. 66, “'BvO, 2 mk. 


Gerhold, Heinrich W. Die Unfehlbarkeit der heiligen 
Schrift. Berden a, A.: Mahnke, 1892. Pp. 35, 16mo, 20 pf. 


Gmelin, J., Dr. Evangeiische Freiheit. Auch ein Bei- 
trag zur Ldsung der sozialen Frage. Tibingen: Fues, 1892. 
Pp. iv., 171, 2 mk. 


Goulburn, Edward Meyrick, D.D. John William Burgon, 
late Dean of Chichester. 2 vols. New York: Scribners, 1892. 
8vo, $9.00. (See bibliography for February.) 


Grant, William D. The Pastor's Ready Reference of 
Service for Fifty Years. New York: Funk, 1892, 8vo, $1.50. 


Grashoff, W. Alttestamentliche Bibelstunden zur Ein- 
fiihrung der Gemeinde in das Verstiindniss der Heilsge- 
schichte. 7. Band. Die Propheten Hesekiel und Daniel 
Die Heilsgeschichte vom Exil bis zur Vollendung im Lichte 
der Propheten. Bremen: Miller, 1891. Pp. viii., 302, 8vo, 
2.40 mk, 

Gredy, H. Kardinal-Erzbischof Albrecht II. von Bran- 
denburg inseinem Verhiiltnisse zu den Glaubensneurungen. 
Nach geschichtlichen*Urkunden dargestellt. Mainz: Kup- 
ferberg, 1801. Pp. iv., 176, 8vo, 2mk 


mae Jommentar zum Neuen e ament, bearbeitet von 
H. J. Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. Schmiedel, H. von 
Soden. 3. Band, 2. Abtheilung ilebrkcrbrief Briefe des 
Petrus, Jacobus, Judas. Bearbeitet von H. von Soden. 2. 
a Freiburg i. Br.: Mohr, 1891. Pp. xii., 216, 8vo, 4 
mk 


Harkavy, A. Studien und Mittheilungen aus der kaiser- 
lichen Bibliothek zu St. Petersburg. 5. Theil, Leben und 
Werke des Saadja Gaon (Said al-Fajjumi, 892-042), Rectors 
der talmudischen Akademie in Sora. 1. Heft. St. Peters- 
burg, 1891. (6 mk.) 


Hase, Karl von. Kirchengeschichte auf der Grundlage 
akademischer Vorlesungen. Reformation und gegen Ref- 
ormation, 3. ‘Lheil, 1. Abtheilung. Herausgegeben von 
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Prof. Dr. G. Kruger. Leipzig : Breitkopf, 1892. Pp. vii., 438, 
8vo, 7 mk. (I.-I11. 1, 31 mk.). 

Hausrath, A. Arnold von Brescia. Leipzig : Breitkopf, 
1891. Pp. iv., 184, 8vo, 3 mk. 


Heilmann, K. Missionskarte der Erde. 1: 50,000,000. 
Nebst Begleitwort. Gitersloh : Bertelsmann, 1591. Ip. 31, 
8vo, 1 mk. 


Heintzeler, Th. Erklérung der simtlichen geschicht- 
lichen Biicher des Alten Testaments. Ein WHilfsbuch fiir 
geistliche Lehrer, und fiir das evangelischen Volk tiberhaupv. 
2 Bande. Strassburg i. E.: Verlags-Anstalt, 1891. Pp. 727, 
8vo, 7.50 mk. 


Hopkins, E. H. The Word Opened; or, Materials for 
Bible Readings. 2d series. London: Marshall, 1892. Pp. 
116, p. 8vo, 1s. 6d 


Hughes, Hugh Price, Rev., M.A. Ethical Christianity. 
A series of sermons. London: Low ; New York : Dutton, 
1892. Pp. xii., 176, 12mo, 3s. 6d ; $1.25 


Jamieson, G. A Revised Theology. The Church as it 
ought to be, a with the Church as it is. London : 
Hodder, 1892. Pp. 316, 8vo, 6s. 


Jeremias, F. Tyrus bis zur Zeit Nebukadnezzars. Ge- 
schichtiiche Skizze mit besonderem Beriicksicht der keil 
schriftliche Quelleu, Leipzig: Teubner, 1891. Pp. 48, 8vo, 
1.20 mk 


Johnson, G. B. Daily Words for Daily Life. New York: 
Revell, 1892. Pp. 80, 32mo, cloth, 30 cts. 


Jouvin, L. Le Pessimisme. Paris, 1891. 8vo, 7.50 fr. 


Julian, John (ed.). A Dictionary of Hymnology. Setting 
forth the origin and history of Christian hymns of all ages 
and nations, with special reference to those contained in the 
hymn-books of English-speaking countries and now in com- 
mon use; together with biographical and critical notices of 
their authors and translators and = storical articles on nation- 
al and denominational hymnody, breviaries, missals, primers, 
psalters, sequences, ete. London : Murray, 1892. Pp. 1026. 
SvO, 42s. 

Kattenbusch, Ferd., Prof., Dr. Lehrbuch der vergleich- 
enden confessionskunde. 3. Lieferung. (1 Band, Prolego- 
mena und 1. Theil, orthodoxe anatolische Kirche.) Freiburg 
i. Br.: Mohr, 1802. Pp. xxv., 353-555, 8vo,S mk. (1. Bana, 
12 mk.) 

Koch, C. Buddha og den aeldre Buddhisme. (Smaas- 
krifter til Oplysning for Kristne, udgivne af F. Nielsen. V1. 
4.) Kjobenhavn : Schonberg, 1891. Pp. 84, Svo, 1. Kr. 35re. 


Kraus, Franz Xav., Prof.. Dr. Die christlichen Inschrif- 
ten der Rheinlande. 2 Theil, Die christlichen Inschriften 
vou der Mitte des 8. bis zur Mitte dcs 13. Jahrhunderts. 1 
Abtheilung. Die Inschriften der Bisthiimer Chur, Basel, 
Konstanz, Strassburg, Speyer, Worms, Muinz und Metz. 
Freiburg i. Br.: Mohr, 1892. Pp. 160, 4to, 20 mk. (1. und II. 
1, 50 mk.) 

Kuyper, A. Het sociale vraagstuck en de christelijke r 
ligie Rede. Amsterdam: Wormeer, 1891. Pp. 77, svo, If]. 


Ta Broise, R. de. Bossuet et la Bible ; étude d’aprés les 
documents originaux. Paris: Retaux-Bray, 1891. Pp. lii., 
453, Svo. 


Lamar, J. S. First Principles and Perfection ; or, the 
Birth and Growth of a Christian. Cincinnati: Stand. Pub 
Co., 1892. Pp. 283, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Langer, ©. Sklaverei in Europa wihrend der letzten 
Jahrhunderte des Mittelalters; Programm. Ostern: Bautzen, 
isvl. Pp. 46, 4to. 


Lavollée, René, Dr. La Morale dans histoire. Etude 
sur les principaux systémes de philosophie de lhistoire depuis 
Pantiquité jusqu’ & nos jours. Paris: Nourrit, 1891. Pp. iv 
416, 8vo. 


Lear, H.L.S. The Light of the Conscience. With intro 
duction by Rev. T. T. Carter. New ed. London: Long 
mans, 1892. Pp. 252, 32mo, 6s. 


Leeke, EF Ourselves, our People, our Work. Six ad 
dresses, given in the Divinity Schools, Cambridge. London 
C. K. Soc., 1892. Pp. 184, l2mo, 2s. 


Leendertz, A.C. Het ethisch-evangelisch Standpunkt in 
het christelijkgodsdienstig geloof. Eene studie op het gebied 
der godsdienstwijsbegeerte ‘vole¢ “ne de beginselen der “Relig - 
ionsfilosofie van Immanuel Kant. 2 deeien. Rotterdam : 
Lotz, 1891. Pp.éviii., 276; vi., 298, 8vo, 3.75 fl. 


Lefévre, A. La religion. Paris: Reinwald, 1891. Pp. 
xli., 587, 18mo, 5 fr. 


Leimdirfer, David. Das heilige Schrifteverk Kohelet 
im Licnte der Geschichte. Neue Forschung iiber Ecclesiastes, 
nebst Texte, Uebersetzung, und Kommentar. Hamburg: 
Fritzeche, 1892. Pp. iii., 151, 8vo, 4.50 mk, 
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Lethaby, W. R. Architecture, Mysticism and Myth. 
With illustrations. New York: Macmillan, 1892. Pp. x 
WR, 12mo, $1.75. 

L’Huillier, A. Saint Thomas de Cantorbéry. Tom. 1 *. 
Paris : Palme, 1891. Pp. xii., 469, 8vo, 


Lietz, Hermann. Die Probleme im Begriff der Gesell- 
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CHRONICLE, 
(Closes on the 20th of each month.) 


Jan. 2-22. Final conference of the Presbyterian General] As- 
sembly’s Committee, with the Trustees of Union Theological 
Seminary, concerning the relation of the Seminary to the 
General Assembly. The result will be made known first in 
the committee's report to the General Assembly in May. 

Jan. 21. Woman's Union Missionary Society of America 
celebrated its thirty-first anniversary at the Bible House, New 
York City. 

Jan, 22. Adjournment sine die of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly's Committee on the Revision of the Confession. 

Feb. 2-4. Winter Missionary Conference, under the auspices 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union, at Des Moines, Ia. 
The exercises included addresses on ‘*Am I My Brother's 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Keeper ?"’ “ The Holy Spirit the Author of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Enterprise ;"’ *‘ The Home Relation to Foreign Missions;” 
** The Stewardship of the Mystery ;"° ‘* The Missionary Edr- 
cation of the Church ;" ‘* Two Patterns of Life; ‘* Young 
People’s Work in Missions ;"° ‘‘ Students in Relation to Mie- 
sions ;"’ ** The Ground of Missionary Obligation ; ‘ Laymen 
in World Evangelization ;*’ ‘‘ Crises in Missions,’ and “ The 
Purpose of the Ages.”’ 

Feb, 3. Massachusetts Sunday-school Association's Conven 
tion at Springfield 

Feh. 7-12. Baptist Workers’ Convention at Nashville. 

Feb. 9-17. Stone Lectures at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary by the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D., of Toronto, Canada, on 

Modern Theories of the Origin and Development of Re- 
ligion.”’ Lect. 1. What is Religion? Lect. 2. Religion and 
Natural Descent. Lect. 3. Mr. Spencer's Ghost Theory. 
Lect. 4. Max Miller on the Origin of Religion. Lect. 5. The 
True Genesis of Religion. Lect.6. Development of Religion ; 
Sin asa Factor. Lect. 7. Order of Religious Development ; 
Historic Facts. Lect. 8. Shemitic Monotheism ; conclusion. 

Feb. 18-21. Annual meeting Y. M.C. A., New York State, at 
Auburn 

A new Presbyterian weekly is to be published in Cleveland, 
O. It will be “ progressive,” though ‘independent.’ The 
reason assigned for founding the paper is that none but strictly 
conservative views can get admission to the columnsof the 
Interior and the Herald and Presbyter 


It is proposed to erect to Cardinal Newman a monument on 


£ 


Broad Street, Oxford. This has called forth a vigorous pro- 
test, because the proposed site is ‘‘in immediate sight of the 
spot where Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer were burned at the 
stake.” 

In the Englieh Church the use of the cope, mitre, and staff 
is to be revived. Bishop Ellicott is a leader in the movement. 

An overture haa been presented to the Synodical Committee 
of the Presbyterian Church of England on behalf of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Churches, desiring closer relations. It 
is expected that the Synod will appoint representatives to 


meet a committee from the Welsh churches. 
OBITUARY. 


Adler, Rev. Liebman (Jewish), at Chicago, January 29, aged 
&. He came to this country from Germany in 1854; was 
rabbi of a congregation in Detroit, moving to Chicago in 
1870. He was the oldest Jewish pastor in the West 

Anderledy, Very Rev. Anthony M., General of the Society 
of Jesus, at Rome, Italy, January 19. 

Backus, Rev. Jonathan Trumbull (Presbyterian), D-.D., 
8.T.D. (Union College, 1847). He was born January 2, 1809; 
graduated from Columbia College, 1827, and from Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1830; was called to a pastorate in 
Schenectady, N. Y., 1832, which he retained 
1873. He was the firet moderator of the Genera] Assembly of 


till he retired in 


the reunited Presbyterian Church, held in Philadelphia, 1870. 

Carter, Rev. John Pym (Presbyterian), D.D., at Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 12, aged 80. He was the first president of 
Ashman Institute, now Lincoln College, and was for thirty 
years stated clerk of the Baltimore Synod. 

Chamberlain, Rev. Thomas (Church of England), Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, January 2), aged 8. He was or- 
dained in 1832, and became rural dean of Oxford, 1844. For 
twenty-one years he was editor of the Ecciesiastic, and wrote 
“The Theory of Christian Worship,” ‘‘ A Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans,” and ** The Seven Ages of the Chureh.”’ 

Elliott, Rev. Charles (Presbyterian), D.D. (Ohic University, 
1861), LL.D., at Easton, Pa, February 14, aged 76. He became 
Professor of Belles-lettres at the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1847 ; from 1849 to 1863 he was Professor of Greek 
Literature at Miami University ; Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis in McCormick Theological Seminary, 
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Chicago, 1863-82, and succeeded the Rev. Dr. Coleman at 
Lafayette College as Professor of Hebrew, 1882 He has pub- 
lished ** The Sabbath,’ ** The Inspiration of the Scriptures,” 
and **The Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch.” 

Fraser, Rev. Donald (English Presbyterian), D.D. (Aberdeen 
University, 1872), in London, February 13, aged 66. He was 
born at Inverness, Scotland, graduated at Aberdeen, 1842, 
studied divinity at Knox College, Montreal, and New College, 
Edinburgh ; was ordained and took a charge in Montreal, 
1851; went to the Free High Church, Inverness, 1859; was 
called to the Marylebone Presbyterian Church, London, 1870; 
since that time has been a most prominent 
English Presbyterian Church. 


figure in the 
Among his writings are ** Bap- 
tism ; or, a Contribution to Christian Union ;° * The Fourth 
Commandment; its Moral Obligations ;° **Synoptical Lee- 
tures on the Books of Holy Scriptures,” three series, which 
have reached a fourth edition ; and “ Inspiration of the Bible, 
what it Includes.” 

Fry, Rev. Benjamin St. James (Methodist Episcopal), D.D. 
(Quincy College), in St. Louis, Mo., February 5, 
Fry entered the ministry in 1847; 
chaplain ; 

{dvoca/e, to which position he was re-elected yearly till his 
death. He was the author of ** Property 
‘** Lives” of Bishops Whatcoat, McKe 
Roberts. 

Hawkins, Rev. Richard, General Missionary Superintendent 
of the Wesleyan M at Olean, 


January 18, aged 57 


aged 67. Dr. 
during the war served as 


in 1872 was elected editor of the Central Christian 


Consecrated,”* and 
dree, and 


George 


thodist Church of America, 


Howard, Rev. Rowland Bailey (Congregationalist), D.D., 


secretary of the American Peace Association, at Rome, Italy, 
aged 57. He left 


pastorates in Maine, Illinois, New Jersey and Massachusetts ; 


the profession of law for the ministry ; held 
Advance, 1875-82: and afterward 
Peace and Arbitration, 
» served as secretary 


was assistant editorof 7%e 


editor of the America {drocate of 


the journal of the society which 
Kingsbury, Rey. Addison D.D. (Marietta 
Marietta, O., January 25, aged $2. He was 
Andover , Theologica! i 

Mission field the 


-uthnam, O., 1839, which charge 


Presbyterian), 


College, 1854), at 


graduated Seminary in 1828; 


entered th same year in Ohio; 
took 
1878, being 


trustee of I 


» resigned 
Since 1861 he had been a 

ical Seminary 
Lagarde, Paul Anton de (German Protestant), Ph.D. (Berlin, 
1849), D.D. (Haile 


, December 22, 1891, aged 64. 


1868), Professor of Oriental Languages at 


Gottinger After teaching in vari- 
singen and Berlin, he was called, 


works, 


ous schools in S¢ in 1869, 


to Gotti the author of over sixty and 


n 
edited the Se; jint, which, however, he left only half com- 


pleted. 

Manly, I 
1859), LL.D. rrict 
ville, January 
troduction and 


University of Al 
1874), at 


He was Professor of 


Baptist), D.D ibama, 


tural College, Alabama, Louis- 


29, aged 66. Biblical In- 


Testament Interpretation in the Southern 
Semi 1859: President of Georgetown College, 


saptist 
Ky.. 1871, an 
since 1879. H« 


* Southern Baptist Seminary 
his father, ** Baptist Psalmody,” 
and published * ] the Ministry.” 

D.D. (Greifswald, 1863), Ph.D. 


+1873 Professor of Churc 


Moller, Ern ihelm, 
(Halle, 1883), 1 History at 
died January , aged 64. He published in 


) Commentaries on Revels 


Kiel, 
German (in De 
on, and on the 
Galatians, Ephesians, Titus, Timothy and 


Hebrews. His 


mology of the Greek Church to th 


most important work is t History of the Cos- 
time of Origen. 
Phillips, 


bridge, 1858), President of Queen's Colle: 


D.D. (Cam 
», Febru- 
He was ordained priest in 1831, and appointed 


Church of England), 
. Cambri 
ary: 
fellow and tutor of his college the same vear; became rector 
18{6, 


Among his printed works are ° 


and President of 


A Svyr 


College, 1857. 


‘A Criti- 


at Sandon, Queen’ 
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cal and Exegetical Commentary on the Psalms,” ‘* The Doc- 
trine of Addai the Apostle,” and ‘Sermons on Old Testament 
Messianic Texts." 

Philpott, Rt. Rev. Henry (Church of England), D.D. (Cam 
bridge, 1847), January 10, aged 84. 
1883; wae chaplain to the Prince Consort, 
chancellor of the University, 1846 and 1856 


He was ordained priest, 
1854-60; Vice 
; consecrated Bish- 
op of Worcester, 1861 ; since that time he has been Clerk ot 
the Closet to the Queen. He resigned his bishopric in 1890. 
Round, Rev. John Emory (Methodist Episcopal), D.D., 
January 10, aged 56. Was assistant editor, and afterward 
editor-in-chief of Zion's Herald; organized a company of 
volunteers which he, as captain, led to war ; after the war was 
made principal of Centenary Biblical Institute (now Morgan 
College), which position he held till 1882; till 1887 was in 
charge of instruction there. 
Rey. 
France, January 


Spurgeon, Charles Haddon (Baptist), at Mentone, 
31, aged 57. He began to preach when 16, 
and in 1853 was,called to the New Park Street Church, South 
wark. Increased congregations compelled the erection of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, seating upward of six thousand per 

In 1856 he founded the 
to the 


Since 


sons, Pastors’ College for training 


men Saptist ministry, and in 1867 the Stockwell Or 
1865 he has edited the 


Mr. Spurgeon belonged to the ** Open Communion 


phanage. weekly Sirord and 
Trowel. 
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‘It would be difficult for us to name a periodical which contains a larger and better selection of 
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